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WILLIAM  LOCK,  Efq. 

DEAR  SIR, 

THE  FirftPart  of  this  Work  was 
begun  at  your  feat  of  Nor- 
bury  Park,  where  Nature  and  Art 
are  fo  finely  combined,  and  the 
charms  of  focial  intercourfe  and  re- 
tirement fo  happily  united.  It  was 
natural  therefore  to  think  of  infcrib- 
ing  the  work  I  was  then  planning, 
to  the  perfon  whom  fo  many  cir- 
cumftances,  and  all  the  furrounding 
objeds,  prefented  to  the  mind. 
And,  as  the  fubjeSis  of  thefe-Sketches 
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are  highly  interefting  to  humanity, 
thof^  who  have  the  happinefs  of 
your  acquaintance  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  addreffing 
them  to  you. 

By  this  teftimony  of  my  regard, 
however,  I  am  confcious  that  I 
facrifice  your  diflike  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  indulgence  of  my  own 
pride,  in  fubfcribing  myfelf,  with 
the  greateft  fincerity, 

DEAR  SIR, 
Your  afFedionate  friend, 
and  humble  fervant, 

Clifford  Btreety  7 

^-r/V  15, 1786.5        -     J.  MOORE. 


PREFACE. 


f  I  ^HESE  Sketches  were  originally  un- 
-fi-  dertaken  on  the  following  occafion  : 
A  near  relation  of  mine,  who  has  the  jufteft 
claims  to  my  afFedion  and  efteem,  had  the 
health  of  a  confiderable  detachment  of  the 
foot-guards  entrufled  to  his  care  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life.  They  were  ordered 
to  reinforce  the  army  at  that  time  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Anxious  to  perform  that  duty  with 
all  the  efficacy  in  his  power,  he  requeftgd 
me  to  give  him  in  writing  a  few  obfervations 
and  general  rules  relative  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  difeafes  moft  likely  to  occur 
during  the  pafTage,  and  while  the  party 
remained  feparate  from  the  army. 

I  accord' 
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I  accordingly  drew  up  a  hafty  compen- 
dium or  pradic^l  treatife  on  fundry  difeafes, 
beginning  with  fevers,  adding  fuch  direc- 
tions as  I  imagined  might  enable  him  to- 
decide  in  various  exigencies  with  greater 
promptitude  and  accuracy.    Since  his  re- 
turn to  England  I  have  beftowed  fome  pains 
in  improving  fcveral  of  thofe  rude  draughts, 
particularly  thofe  upon  fevers,  which  from 
a  few  general  ideas  and  detached  pradical 
hints  have  fwellcd  to  the  fize  in  which 
they  now  appear. 

The  obfervations  with  which!  furniflied 
him  on  fome  other  difeafes  are  alfo  con- 
fiderably  enlarged :  Whether  1  lhall  ever 
hazard  their  publication,  is  a  point  on  which 
1  am  as  yet  undetermined. 

•  The  Seven  Sketches  which  form  the  Firft 
Part  of  this  Work  were  afterwards  corapofed 
upon  other  occafions.  They  are  attempts 
to  explain  in  familiar  language  certain  pro- 
5  ceiTes 
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cefles  continually  carried  on  in  the  animal 
ceconomy,  which  are  not  only  curious  in 
themfelves  but  eflential  to  life ;  and  furely 
as  interefting  to  mankind  as  any  other 
part  of  natural  philofophy.     They  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  no  improper  in- 
trodudion  to  the  Pradtical  Effays  which 
follow ;  but  which,  after  all,  I  prefent  to 
the  Public  with  great  diffidence,  being 
confcious  that  dogmatic  confidence  in  our 
own  opinions  never  ftands  upon  more 
flippery  ground,  or  is  more  expofed  to 
ridicule,  than  when  thofe  opinions  regard 
Jhe  art  of  medicine. 
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I. 

On  the  practice  of  medicine. 

TN  the  inveftigation  of  medical,  as  in 
that  of  fome  other  iriterefting  fubjedls, 
the  mind  is  apt  to  remain  in  a  difagreeable 
ftate  of  doubt  and  fufpenfe,  which  is  often 
augmented  inftead  of  being  removed  by 
farther  ftudy  and  experience. 

The  oppofite  fyftems  of  medical  writers, 
the  difference  in  the  pradice  of  living 
phyficians,  and  the  different  effeds  which 
feem  to  flow  from  the  fame  pradice,  muft* 

B  ftaturally 
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naturally  produce  doubt  in  a  fenfible  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  are  ftrong  proofs 
that  the  art  of  medicine  itfelf  is  uncertain 
and  conje£lural. 

There  are  indeed  phyficians  who  ima- 
gine they  fully  underftand  the  nature  of 
every  diieafe,  who  have  high  and  enthufi- 
aftic  notions  of  the  powers  of  medicine,  and 
are   never  diflurbed  with  doubts  or  dif- 
fidence of  their  own  peculiar  fagacity  in 
the  application  of  thofe  powers.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude, men  of  real  penetration,  who  un- 
derftand characler,  imagine  that  thofe  of 
the  above  defcription  are  commonly  found 
among  the  weak,   the   oftentatious  and 
liiperncial,  and  feldom  or  never  among  the 
acute  and  intelligent.    Great  confidence 
in  the  power,  and  belief  in  the  efiedt  of 
medicine,  they  think,  are  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  credulity;  and  that  acute 

refledion  and  experience,  while  they  in- 
form 

■  * 
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fcm  us  what  art  can  really  do  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes.  alfo  teach  us  what  is  the 
work  of  nature  only;-the  effefl  of  which 
generally  is,  greatly  to  moderate  our  faith 
in  ths  miraculous  powers  of  the  former. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  few  things 

T  '^''"'^  '°  '  -"'"d  eager  fn 

thepurfuitoftruth,-thanailateofconftant 
fepttcxfm.    Irkfome  as  this  ftate  is,  how- 

ever  «  does  not  lead  to  ftch  grofs  abfur- 
^ty  and  fuch  dangerous  error,  as  too  great 
confidence  in  our  own  fuperior  light,  il 
Pi.cit  faith  in  any  particnLfyftetll 

'  -mi- 

In  tracing  the  annals  of  medicine,  we 

Id  n  doarines  now  exploded 

and  proved  to  be  prrr.r,«  f^^^u^u, 

ported  by   °  „  7  .  '""P- 

Lthority    o  ''^''^"^  '"^'^i-' 

«"onty.    One  would  imagine  fuch  ex- 

B  2 
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amples  would  cure  the  moft- prefumptuouS 
of  a  dogmatical  reliance  on  their  own  par- 
ticular opinions ;   efpecially  as  their  mif- 
takes  and  errors  afFed  the  lives  of  others. 

This  is  one  benefit  which  the  medical 
ftudent  may  derive  from  making  himielf 
acquainted  with  the  various  fyftems  which 
have  prevailed  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, although  now  they  bear  no  autho- 
rity-   To  ftudy  the  revolutions  of  medicme,^ 
and  know  how  long  each  opinion  bore 
fway,  by  what  means  it  was  depofed,  and 
•   what  fucceeded  and  reigned  in  its  ftead,  is, 
on  various  accounts,  expedient.  However 
falfe  ancient  theories  may  be  deemed,  many 
of  them  are  highly  ingenious  j  by  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  them  the  mind  is 
habituated  to  inveftigation,  and  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  exercife;  vce  difcover  what  led  mm 
of  great  fagacity  into  error ;  fuch  difcoverie^ 
ferve  as  beacons  to  prevent  u.s  from  fteering^ 
the  fame  courfe.—Amidft  the  froth  ot 

lalie 
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falfe  theory,  many  ufeful  hints  and  obfer- 
vations  may  be  found ;  for  it  often  happen- 
ed that  the  practice  -was  good,  even  when 
the  reafoning  was  founded  on  falfe  prin- 
ciples. 

But  although  it  is  an  ornamental,  and  in 
fome  degree  an  ufeful  part  of  knowledge,  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  various  opinions 
that  have  prevailed  in  the  medical  world, 
it  muft  be  confelTed  that  reafonings  a  priori^ 
and  fyftems  founded  upon  them,  have  fel- 
dom  led  to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  For  that 
elTential  part  of  the  art  of  phyfic,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  obfervations  and  fads  re- 
garding the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of 
difeafes,  and  the  elFeds  of  remedies,  that 
have  been  colledled  in  the  courfe  of  ages 
by  men  of  diligence,  acutenefs,  and  integrity. 
Thofe,  when  fepar.ated  from  that  chaos  of 
indigefted  obfervations,  pretended  difco- 
veries,  and  falfe  fadls,  which  are  alfo  on 
record,  render  the  art  of  medicine,  when 

B  3  pradifed 
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pradifed  by  men  of  fenfe  and  integrity,  a 
bleffing,  and  not  a  curfe,  to  mankind. 

It  will  be  Hiid  that  the  powers  of  thofe 
medicines,  which  are  found  moft  effedtual 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  were  not  difcovered 
by  men  of  uncommon  fenfe  and  penetra- 
tion, but  fome  by  mere  accident,  others  by 
ignorant  fayages,  and  others  we  owe  to  the 
chymical  enthufiafm  of  a  credulous  age, 
which,  hot  in  the  purfuit  of  the  philofophers 
Hone,  ftumbled  on  difcoveries  in  medicine 
and  other  arts,  far  more  beneficial  to  man^ 
kind  than  the  object  they  purfued,  even 
had  they  obtained  itj  but  that  few  difco- 
veries of  this  nature  were  made  by  men  of 
fcience  in  confequence  of  ftudy  and  re? 
fledtion, 

There  is  no  denying  this  ^ffertion,  and 
the  reafon  is  plain  : — When  the  moft  pro- 
found fagacity  is  exerted  on  fubjedts  be? 
yond  its  reach,'  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 

groffeft 
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grofleft  ftupidity :  ,M  the  fenfe  and  learning 
in  the  world  cannot  a  priori  find  out  the 
qualities  of  anyfimple  or  mineral  whatever. 
If  the  roots  of  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha 
were  produced  to  an  affembly  of  phyficians 
or  chemifts,  who  had  never  feen  or  heard 
of  them  before,  they  never  could,  by  any 
reafoning,  examination,  or  procefs  w^hat- 
ever,  difcover,  that  the  one  is  poffefTed  of 
a  purgative,  and  the  other  of  an  emetic 
quality ;  or  if  they  were  told  that  each  was 
endowed  with  one  of  thofe  qualities,  all 
their  fkiJI  would  be  baffled  in  attempting 
to  afcertain  which  was  the  emetic,  and 
which  the  purgative. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  difcovering  the 
qualities  of  thofe  or  any  other  drug,  which 
is  by  trying  its  effeds  on  man  or  fome 
other  animal.  But  although  the  moft' 
ftupid  of  mankind  has  the  fame  power 
with  the  moft  fagacious  of  making  the  ' 
experiment,  the  latter  will,   when  it  is 

^  4  made. 
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made,  turn  it  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 
His  fuperior  talents  will  then  come  into 
play;   by  refleaing  on  the  fymptoms  of 
difeafes,  the  means  which  natm-e  fome- 
times  takes  to  relieve  or  terminate  them, 
and  the  antilogy  between  one  difeafe  and 
another,  he  will  apply  the  powers  dif- 
covered  in  the  two  plants  more  judicioufly, 
and  with  a  greater  probability  of  fuccefs 
to  the  cure  of  diftempers. 

The  earlieft  praditioners  in  medicine, 
having  no  recorded  fads  or  rules  to  direft 
them,  formed  the  one,  and  colleded  the 
'mher,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  nature.— 
They  obferved  an  inftind  in  dogs  and  fome 
other  animals,  that  direded  them  to  par- 
ticular herbs,  which  feemed  to  relieve  them 
in  ficknefs. 

Melampus,  a  Greek,  one  of  the  earlieft 
who  attempted  to  cure  difeafes,  is  faid  to 
have  difcovered  the  cathartic  quality  of 

hellebore, 
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hellebore,  by  obferving  its  effeas  on  goats. 
By  tbe  ufe  of  this  medicine,  find  of  cold 
baths,  we  are  told  he  cured  the  daughter  of 
Foetus  king  of  Argos:  And  afterwards  he 
is  faid  to  have  cured  Iphiclus,  one  of  the 
heroes  who  attended  Jafon  on  his  argo-r 
nautic  expedition,  of  impotency,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  ruft  of  iron  in.  wine.  We 
are   not   particularly   informed   how  he 
came  tp  the  knowledge  of  the  cold  bath, 
or  of  iron ;  but  we  may  naturally  imagine, 
that  he  might  difcover  the  fcrengthening 
eSeCt  of  the  formeri  by  what  is  produced 
on  himfelf  and  others  when  ufed  for  plea- 
fure:  the  virtues  of  iron  he  muft  have 
found  out  in  fome  fuch  accidental  way  as 

he  did  thofe  of  hellebore.  A  young 

woman,  labouring  under  t]b,e  chlorofis,  or  a 
man  under  a  tabes  of  a  peculiar  kind,  may 
have  drank  wine  or  fome  other  liquor  ac- 
cidentally impregnated  with  iron,  and  re- 
ceived benefit  from  it ;  reflection  and  reafon- 
jng  from  analogy  might  induce  him  to 
8  make 
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make  various  trials,  till  he  applied  them  at 
laft  in  the  fuccefsful  manner  above  men- 
tioned. 

In  certain  debilitating  diftempers  inci- 
dental to  both  fexes,  what  could  a  modern 
phyfician  ufe,  more  efficacious  than  fteel  and 
the  cold  bath? 

Thus  from  the  earlieft  accounts  we  have 
of  the  pradice  of  medicine,  we  find  that 
experience  and  reafoning  went  hand  in 
hand.  They  cannot  be  feparated  without 
the  moft  fatal  confequences ;  for  it  is  not 
more  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  cures  for 
difeafes  are  to  be  difcovered  by  dint  of  re- 
fle(Stion  only,  than  to  imagine  that  we  can 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  experience  and  obfer- 
vation  without  found  reafoning. 

The  ancients  not  only  obferved  the 
efFeds  of  that  inftind  by  which  brutes  are 
direded  to  certain  plants  for  relief  when 

they 
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they  are  unwell,  and  then  applied  them  to 
the  complaints  of  men,  but  they  alfo  at- 
tended with  diligence  to  the  manner  ia 
which  nature,  when  left  entirely  to  her- 
felf,  relieved  or  threw  off  difeafes.  They 
perceived  that  certain  diforders  were  car- 
ried off  by  fpontaneous  vomitings,  others 
by  loofcnefs,  and  others  by  augmented 
perfpiration;  and  having  thus  learned  how 
difeafes  were  cured  by  nature,  whenever 
her  powers  feemed  too  weak  and  tardy, 
then,  and  then  only,  they  ventured  to  affiit 
her ^  by  art. 

.  Here  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
although  that  fenfation  or  inftind  by  which 
fome  animals  are  prompted  to  feled  par. 
ticular  vegetables  for  the  removal  of  difor- 
ders, is  not  given  In  fo  ftrong  or  particular 
a  degree  to  man ;  yet  nature  often  direds 
him  alfo,  though  in  a  more  general  way,  to 
the  beft  method  of  relieving  his  complaints. 
In  fevers,  the  patient  generally  has  a  de- 

iirc 
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fire  for  cooling,  light,  acefcent  drinks,  and 
diflikes  thofe  which  are  of  a  heavier  and 
more  heating  nature;  He  covets  juicy  ripe 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  and  naufeates  animal 
food ; — a  free  ftream  of  air,  and  a  fpaclous 
cool  bed-chamber,  are  equally  falutary  and 
agreeable  to  him;  while  confined  air,  and  a 
fmall  heated  room,  are  pernicious  and  op- 
prefllve.    In  thofe  inftances,  what  the  fick 
perfon  fhews  an  averfion  to,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  difeafe,  and  what 
he  reliflies,  has  an  effea  in  abating  its 
violence.    Other  inftances  of  the  faijie  kind 
might  be  enumerated ;  I  will  confine  my- 
felf  to  one,  which  I  have  frequently  ha4 
pceafion  to  obferve, 

Towards  the  end  of  very  bad  putri4 
fevers,  when  the  patient,  ej^J^iaufted  by  the 
violence  and  length  of  the  difeafe,  lay  con- 
ftantly  on  his  back,  had  continual  ftartings 
in  the  tendons  of  the  wrifts;  his  lips  and 
teeth  being  covered  with  i\  black  cruft ;  his 

tongue 
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tongue  trembling,  and'^wifti  difficulty  Held 
out ;  the  pulfe  weak  and  quick;  in  this  de- 
plorable condition,  when  the  patient  feemed 
infenfible  tb  etefy  thing  elfe,  he  rejeaedj 
with  every,  friaife  ot  ^^^^irfloA  t^'at  "^as  fn  his 
j^ower,  medicines- of  every 'kiM;  but  upon 
his  lips  and  tongue  being  mdiftened  with 
wine,  he  fucked  if  in  with  avidity,  although 
He  could  tibt  open  his  teeth  '  fo  as  fully  to 
admit  a'^€a<-jf|)00fi. 

On  perceiving  this,  as  he  w^ould  take  no 
6ther  cordial,  nor  any  thing  elfe,  he  w^as 
indulged  in  the  wine,  although  the  relations 
were  often  under  great  apprehenfions  that  it 
might  have  a  pernicious  efFed,  till  they  faw 
the  ftrongeft  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

In  cafes  fuch  as  that  above  defcribed,  I. 
have  feen  vvine  produce  effects  infinitely 
more  beneficial  than  all  the  cordials  and. 
alcxipharmics  of  the  fliops  put  together. — 

That 
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That  quantity  of  wine,  which  in  perfedl 
health  might  have  occafioned  intoxication, 
in  this  weakened  and  exhaufted  condition 
tended    only  to  fill  and  ftrengthen  the 
pulfe,  diminifli  the  trembling  and  fubfultus, 
diiFufe  a  genial  warmth   over  the  fkin, 
and    fo    far  from   increafmg,  evidently 
abated  the  ftupor  and  tendency  to  deli- 
rium, and  faved  the  patient  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death;  yet  the  falutary  efFeds  of 
this  powerful   cordial  in  fuch  cafes  are 
difcoyered  by  the  defire  with  which  na- 
ture infpires  the  patient  for  it  in  preference 
to  every  thing  elfe. 

A  return  of  appetite  is  always  a  favour- 
able fign  in  a  fever;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked, that  if  the  patient  exprefles  a  defire 
for  that  aliment  to  which  he  Ihewed  a 
particular  averfion  during  the  former  courfe 
of  his  difeafe,  It  is  ftill  more  favourable ; 
and  if  he  continues  to  beg,  with  perfevering 
eagernefs,  for  a  little  animal  food,  whether 

fifh 
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fifli  or  flefli,  he  may,  with  caution,  be 
indulged;  for  the  food  he  fo  earneftly 
requires,  though  not  precifely  what  the 
phyfician  would  have  recommended,  fel- 
dom  difagrees  with  him. 

When  human  reafon  is  clouded  by  dif- 
eafe,  it  appears  as  if  nature  infpired  the 
fick  with  a  temporary  ufe  of  the  inftind  of 
other  animals :  and  thofe  phyficians  feem 
deftitute  of  both  reafon  and  inftind,  who 
on  every  occafion  refufe  to  gratify  them 
with  what  nature  fo  ftrongly  indicates. 

While  we  admit  that  experience  and 
obfervation  are  the  fureft  guides  in  the 
pradice  of  medicine,  it  muft  be  granted  at 
the  fame  time,  that  to  make  judicious  ex- 
periments and  accurate  obfervations,  to 
draw  juft  inferences  from  what  we  obferve 
not  to  confound  the  effeas  of  one  caufj 
^ith  thofe  of  another,  and  to  apply  our 
experience   and  obfervations  to  the  beft 

purpofe. 
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purpofe,  is  not  eafy,  nor  fo  common  a 
thing  as  is  ufually  believed. 

We  hear  people  every  day,  in  talking 
of  their  phyfician,  ufe  language  of  fhil 
Ij^ind— "  I  own  he  is  a  very  weak,  filly 
man,  l)ut  tie  lias  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience — 6r^  "  I  grant  you,  he  is  an  of- 
fentatioiis^  parading  coxcomb, — next  to  a 
fool  indeed  in  other  refpeds,  but  he  is 
an  excellent  phyfician."  They  feem  to  think 
that"  common  fenfe  diverts  a  man  from  the 
ftudy  of  his  profeffion,  like  the  French 
lady,  who  being  told  .  that .  her  phyfician 
had  not  common  fenfe,-  replied^  "  Tant 
mieux,  un  hom me  qui  palfe  fon  terns  a  e'tu- 
dler  le  fens  commun,  comment  peut-il  ap- 

prendre  la  medicine  ?  Monfieur  1' Abbe  

qui  parle  Grec  comme  Homere,  ne  fait 
pas  danfer." 

There  never  was  a  greater  ahfurdlty, 
how-ever-  than  to  fuppofe  that  a  man  of 

an 
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ah  uncommonly  weak  underftanding  can  be 
a  good  phyfician ;  he  may  indeed  have  a 
great  deal  of  experience  j  he  may  poffibly 
be  even  a  man  of  learning,  but  without 
natural  acutenefs  and  good  fenfe  there  never 
was  a  good  phyfician  fince  the  world  be- 
gan, the  thing  is  literally  impoffible. 

What  is  the  bufmefs  of  a  phyfician  ?— 
Why,  to  apply  his  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  in  which  he 
muft  be  directed  by  that  degree  of  under- 
ftanding he  poffeffes  j  and  if  he  is  deficient 
in  fenfe,  his  experience  will  prove  a  fource 
from  which  he  will  draw  falfe  inferences, 
and  learning,  if  he  has  it,  will  make  him 
more  prefumptuous,  and  lead  him  farther 
into  error. 

How  many  practitioners  do  we  meet 
with,  who  are  convinced  that  fevers  are 
cured  by  the  draughts  impregnated  with 
contrayerva  root  and  cardiac  confedion, 

^  witl^ 
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wilh  wliich  they  teaie  the  patiehl  every  tWi^ 
6t  three  hours : — And  how  are-  they  con- 
vinced  of  this  ?  They  wifl  anlwer,  from  ex- 
l^crience;  for  the  drugs  not  having  actUaf- 
ly  kiiicd  the  patient,  biit'  drily  retarded  hid 
cure;  h'e  reeo'vers  at  length;  notwithftarid- 
ing  all  tlie  dieatigltts'll^  ha^  heiii  ^MligeJ 
to  fwallowj^  the  fagaciouS:  dodor  imputes 
the  cure  to  his  own  Jirefb-iptions,  and  per-. 
h^ps'VubiiaiVi  the  caie  for  the'  bene^t  of 
po  Verity. 

I  have  known  a  very  well-meaning  mari 
mifta'lce-it-prefcription  of  feeble  efficacy  foi? 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  febrifuges  that 
ever        contrived;  he  Kad  ordered  it  pro- 
bably at  fitil  when  the  difeafe  began  to  take 
a  favourable  turn',  or  immediately  before  a 
happy  ci-ifis  took  place,  and  imputed  the 
wl\61e'efe&t  to  the  prefcnption. 

He  giv^s  the  ilune  medicine  in  another 
inMS^  ^o;-  ori  'ttie  very  day  ,the  fbver 

commences; 
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fcommencesj  it, is, an  ephemera*,,  and  he  is 
confirmed;  in  his  opinion  of  the  po-Wer  of 
the  i^iedicine,  h^  prpci^ims  it.  t|i?  ha^ppieft^ 
tq;yLt>inatiori  that  ever  was  invented^  wJiicK 
a  kind  of  elfedive  attradlion  draws  tha 
raorlpifip  matter  to  itfeif,  and  then  hurries  it 
out  of  the  body.  After  a  few  inftances  of 
ihi^  kiqd  it  is  iiiapoilihle  to  open  his  eyes; 
ke.imp^utes  th^  unfortunate  termination  of 
fether  cafes  to  fome  latent  cdufe  which  op- 
pofed  the  falutary  effeds  of  his  favourite 
tnedicihe.  That  any  man,  particularly  a 
man  of  letters^  and  bred  to  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  Ihouid  be  fo  eafily  deceived,  could 
fcarcelyhe  believed,  if  we  did  not  fee  fuch 
examples  frequently,  and  if  we  did  not 
know  with  what  partiality  mankind  in  ge- 
neral view  what  they  confider  as  their  own 
inventions,  and  with  what  complacency 
they  embrace  opinions  which  flatter  their 
own  judgment. 

•  A  fever  that  begins  and  ends  in  the  compafs  of  one 
day.  ■ 

C  2  Another 
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Another  thing  which  prevents  fome 
praditioners  from  knowing  the  futility  of 
their  own  prefcriptions,  and  what  nature 
left  to  herfelf  can  do  is,  tliat  they  never 
leave  nature  to  herfelf.  The  inftant  they 
are  called,  they  fall  to  work  vf^ih  their 
draughts,  juleps,  and  apozems,  and  per- 
fevere  with  unrelenting  affiduity  till  the 
difeafe  terminates  one  way  or  other;  if  the 
patient  recovers,  the  medicines  get  the  credit; 
if  he  dies,  the  difeafe  is  thought  to  have 
been  incurable. 

The  being  teafed  to  fwallow  drugs,  is  a 
fpecies  of  diftrefs  to  which  the  rich  are 
more  expofed  than  the  poor,  provided  the 
latter  keep  out  of  hofpitals.    Nature  is  al- 
lowed to  cure  as  many  of  them  as  fhe  can, 
and  ^r/ being  little  foHcitous  of  feducing 
•  fuch  patients  out  of  her  fitter's  hands,  they 
generally  have  real  need  of  medicines  be- 
fore they  are  prelTed  to  take  them.    But  a 
phyfician  whofe  pradice  lies  among  the 
^  higheft 
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highefl:  fpheres  of  life,  if  it  amounts  to  three 
thoufaiid  pounds  yearly,  is  fuppofed,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  to  receive  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  of  that  fum  for  prefcrib- 
ing  for  imaginary  complaints,  or  fuch  as 
would  have  difappeared  fully  as  foon  had 
they  been  left  to  themfelves.  But  this 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the 
phyfician  ;  if  an  old  lady  cannot  dine  with 
comfort  till  he  has  felt  her  pulfe,  looked 
at  her  tongue,  and  told  her  whether  her 
chicken  fliould  be  roafted  or  boiled,  it  is 
reafonable  he  ftiould  be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

The  difference  between  a  good  phyfician 
and  a  bad  one  is  certainly  very  great ;  but 
the  difference  between  a  good  phyfician  and 
no  phyfician  at  all,  in  many  cafes,  is  very 
little. 

If  during  the  courfe  of  the  common 
epidemic  difeafes  w^hich  occur  in  this  ifland 
every  fpring  and  autumn,  two  hundred 

G  3  patients 
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'patients  were  tdken  promifcuoufly,  and  orte 
half  ' delivered  to  the  care  of  the  faciUty  to 
tie  tt^at'ed  according  to  artj  that  is,  as'ffrl- 

"vate  patients  by  whom  they  are  fee'd  every 
time  they  prefcribe;  and  the  other -half  de- 
livered to  the  care  of 'nuffts,  inftrudted  to 

■^ive  them  nd  phyfic  whatever/ but  merely 
cooling  drinks,  and  fiith'Hgtit  "k'nd  fimp'le 
food  as  the  patients  a^ppetites 'might  lead 
them  to  wifli  for,  I  am  convinced  the  world 
would  be  a  good  deal  furprifed  at  the  refult 
of  the  experiment. 

It  is  aftonifhing  how  exceedingly  apt  me- 
dical practitioners  of  every  denomination 
are  to  impute  to  drugs  that  falutary  effedl 
which  proceeds  from  the  univerfal  influence 
©f  another  caufe,  which  caufe  is  that  in- 
herent bias  obfervable  in  the  animal  oeco- 
nomy  to  reftore  health ;  for  as  the  fur- 
fivce  pf  a  lake  which  clearly  reflects  the 
iky  and  hills  and  verdant  fcenes  around 
its  borders,  when  it  is  difturbed  by  the  fall- 
ing of  a  ftone,  immediately  endeavours  to 

recover 
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recover  its  fcattered  -  imaQ-es,  and  xpilore 
them  to  the  fame,  beauteous  order,  in  which 
they  are  wont  to  appear;  in  like  manner 
when  the  natural  courfe  -of  the  animal 
eeconqmy  is  interrupted  and  difturbed  by 
.difeafe,  ,the  powers  of  the  conftitution  are 
^Gontinu^lly  endeavouring  to  reftore  its  or- 
gans to  the  perfedt  ufe  of  tl^eir  fundions, 
and  to  recover  ,  its  ufual  vigour  and  ferenity. 

This  vis  mcdicatrix  fiatw'cE.  this  con- 
ftant  j:endenpy  in  nature  to  overcome  dif- 
eafe and  reftore  health,  was  obferved,  by 
the  (ather  of  medicine  j  and  a  fentiment  to 
the  fame  purpofe  is  the  very  firft  exprefled 
by  Sydenham  in  his  ineftimable  work,  and 
is  acknowledged  by  all  candid  and  difcern- 
ing  praditioners,  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Indeed  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  phyficians,  in 
proportion  to  their  candour  and  difccrn- 
ment,  acknowledge  and  rely  upon  this 
power  in  nature;  and  in  proportion  to  their 

C  4  felhlhnefs 
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felfiflinefs  and  weaknefs,  impute  every  re- 
covery to  their  own  p-efcriptions. 

A  judicious  and  experienced  phyfician 
confiders  himfelf  merely  as  an  alTiftant  to 
nature ;  when  her  force  feems  to  be  fufE- 
cient,  he  leaves  her  to  perform  the  cure; 
when  fhe  feems  too  feeble,  he  affifts  her  by 
every  means  in  his  power.    His  patients, 
therefore,  are  fure,  in  the  firft  place,  of  all 
^the  aid  which  nature  can  give  them ;  and 
as  often  as  it  is  requifite,  if  art  has  difcover- 
ed  or  invented  any  thing  to  alleviate  or 
remove  their  complaints,  they  are  fure  of 
that  alfo. 

Whereas  a  phyfician  who  has  an  over- 
weening conceit  of  his  own  powers  and 
thofe  of  his  art,  is  apt  by  unneceiTary  and 
officious  attempts  to  interrupt  the  falutary 
procefs  of  nature,  and  like  the  inconfiderate 
pian  who  would  plunge  his  hands  into  the 
diftqrbed  lake,  in  order  to  aifift  its  efforts  to 

regain 
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regain  its  loft  tranquillity,  he  only  helps  to 
increafe  the"  diforder  and  confufion  he 
means  to  remedy. 

If  well-meaning  pradtitioners,  who  really 
wifh  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for 
the  recovery  of  their  patients,  and  whofe 
greateft  errors  proceed  from  thinking  more 
in  their  power  than  there  is,  can  do  fo 
much  harm ;  how  much  greater  mifchief  is 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  number  of  cunning, 
unprincipled,  interefted  practitioners  in  me- 
dicine, who,  without  being  deceived  them- 
felves,  impofe  upon  the  weaknefs  and  cre- 
dulity of  others.  Thofe  generally  are  men 
of  fuperficial  knowledge,  of  a  confiderable 
degree  of  natural  Ihrewdnefs,  and  fuch  a 
portion  of  impudence,  tis  fets  them  above 
embarraflment,  even  when  their  ignorance 
and  fraud  are'  made  manifeft. 

Such  men  ftudy  the  foibles  of  mankind, 
fatten  on  the  fears  and  hopes  and  ca- 
prices 
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prices  of  the  •  rich  valetudinarians,  and 
iquecze  the  Ijift.  lingering  fliilling  out  pfij^e 
weakened  hands  of  the  poor. 

Tlier^  is^a^klnd  of  quacker)'-.\vl^ich  fome 
people  feem  tq  invite; .  .they  cannot  he  fully 
,CQnvinced  of  their  phyfician's  ikill  and  at- 
t?,ntiQ,n  ;.\\ithp\it  ^it.    proofs .  of  this  are  to 
.\)e -,|?;iet.\xitl\€Wy-.  where  :  In  a  certain  city 
on  the  cqntiaent,  I  happened  to  call  upon,a 
lady,  who,  on  -account  of  a  pain  and  flight 
fwelling  in,  hpr.  ancle,  had  confulted  a-VKeil- 
known  phyfician,  who,  although  he  is.^aCT- 
cufed  by  his  brethren  of  much  charlatanlcal 
parade  .in  Ijis,.  pra<a;ice,  commands  the  ad- 
miration pf, his, patients,  in  a  more  fupremc 
degree  than  any  4>9ft,o^  I  was  eyer  ac.qpaint- 
ed  with.    He  ^^ad^j.qft  .left  her^when^  I 
entered  :  ;3Jie,.t,Qjcl  me  . he.  had  ordered,  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk  to  be  applied  to 
the  part,  and  then  giving  her  watch  to  her 
,  ijiaid,  flie  dciired  her  to  take  particular  care 
that , the,. pau}tice,  .ihould  be  bqijed-exadly 

four 
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rf ear  minutes  and  a  half ^  for  fuch  were  the 
•.exprefs  orders  of  Monlieur  hs  Dodieur.  On 
my- exprfeffing  fome  furprife  at  the  mmute-^ 
nefs  of  thefe  orders,  (he  exclaimed,  "  Mon 
pieu,  quelle  precifion  l  il  calfcuie  comme  un 
latige !" 

The  fortunes  that  have  been  made,  and 
are  ftill  making  by  men  of  this  defcription 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Paris,  and  by 
the  venders  and  inventors  of  noftruras  or 
fecret  and  infallible  cures,  is.  quite  aftonifli- 
ing.  I  mention  Paris  and  London  particu- 
larly, becaufc  though  other  towns  are  in 
fome  degree  expofed  to  the  fame  evil,  yet 
the  reputation  of  thofe  pretended  cures  is 
always  higheft  where  the  field  for  impo- 
fition  is  wideft,  and  the  chance  of  detedion 
ieaft. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  largefl 
find  moil  populous  cities,  where  phyficians 

as 
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as  well  as  noftriims  without  merit  have  a 
far  better  chance  of  being  efteemed,  than 
in  fmallcr  cities,  where  the  real  value  of 
each  muft  be  known  to  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  hardly  any  of  thofe  vaunted  medicines 
of  the  capitals  fupport  their  reputation  for 
any  length  of  time  In  tlie  provincial  towns, 
becaufe  the  citizens  are  all  in  fome  degree 
acquainted  ^^ith  each  other,  and  with  the 
circumftances  of  each  cafe  in  which  the 
medicine  is  ufed;  its  real  effeds  therefore 
are  more  fully  known.    Whereas  in  fuch  a 
town  as  London,  a  fair  and  candid  invefti- 
gation  of  the  merits  of  a  noftrum  is  as  dif- 
ficuh  as  it  would  be  frultlefs;  for  if  the 
miftakes  and  forgeries  brought  in  its  fup- 
port fhould  be  deteded  and  publifhed  to- 
day, frefli  evidence  of  new  miracles  would 
appear  in  the  papers  to-morrow,  and  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  would  be  divided. 
When  modeft  reafon  pleads  on  one  fide, 

and 
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and  affuming  ignorance  on  the  other,  we 
may  eafily  guefs  which  will  have  the  ma- 
jority. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no 
man  has  fuch  an  intereft  in  attacking,  as  the 
noftrum-monger  has  in  defending  the  cha- 
racter of  his  fecret ;  accordingly  moft  people, 
after  they  are  convinced,  either  from  their 
own  experience  or  from  that  of  others,  of 
the  futility  of  the  medicine,  give  themfelves 
no  farther  trouble  about  it,  but  leave  it  to 
their  neighbours  to  make  the  fame  inquiry 
or  experiment  if  they  pleafe. 

This  is  precifely  what  the  quack  wifhes, 
and  if  numbers  do  make  the  experiment,  he 
gains  his  objed;  when  his  fortune  is  made, 
the  reputation  of  his  drug  will  give  him  no 
more  concern.  But  in  cafe  by  any  accident 
its  charader  ihould  be  blaftcd  before  he  has 
accomplilhed  his  objedl:,  he  then  metamor- 
phofes  his  infallible  pills  into  infallible  drops^ 

gets 
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gets  therr  praifes  founded^  and  their  cures  at-  ' 
tefted  in  the  newfpapers,  and  very  poffibly- 
the  drops  will  fmifh  what  the  pills  beg-ap* 

it  wilt  t3e  h.id-  tliat  i^e  atteftations  of' 
cures  are  not  afways  forgeries,  for  we  fomii- 
time?  find  peoole  of  charader  allow  their 
names  td  appear  in  fupport  of  the  efficacy- 
of  quack  medlcirfes^ 

to  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  in  the  firft 
place^  tliirt  fuch  inftances  are  very  raye,  in 
comparifoa  of  the  number  of  obfcure  and 
Ihfpicious  evidences  which  argJ  brought  ii^ 
fuch  occafions  j  and  we  muft  recolk'a  be^ 
fides,  that  a  good  charaaer^  though  it  fcreen 
a  man  from  the  fufpicion  of  being  the  ac^ 
complice,  yet  it  cannot  always  fave  him 
from  being  the  dupe  of  impof^.tion. 

in  difeafes  which  are  liable  to  fudden 
tranfitions  from  extreme  pain  to  perfect 
eafe,  and  where  there  are  long  intervals  bc;- 

Uveen 


tiveen  tKe  paroxyfrns,  it  li  Mt' -vetf  difa 
ficuit  t6  pe'ffuaci-^  tKe'  paitl^fit,  thttt-'H^"  f& 
entirely  inflefecf  ^6  tfie  fiMmih  fdf  tHat 
abare'riie-nt  of  hrs  eomplairit  which  take^ 
place  at  tHe  time  lid  ufes  it :  Theri  gratitude 
to'  a-  fuppofed  beii^fadbi-  natnraily  pi'diidpts 
tiiih  to  do  evei'y.tHiiig  i^f  hiy  pbWei'  to  Citvit 
hitt ;  a:nd  ix)tti'^tiTrfe'^  iti  tl^'e^  watmtfi  of  hife 
leal^  efpecially  wHefn  dif^utitig  with  im^ 
beli'ev^rs,  life  is  Kiimed  iflto  affertiohs  coti'- 
kerning  thie  effed^  of  the  triedicin^-,  which 
tboiei-  moments  ii€  WoiiU  not  have  Mad^. 

The  valetudinarian  is  often  as  fond  of 
enumerating  his  complaints,  as  a  foldier  h 
•of  talking  over  his  battles;  And  although 
he  feldom  finds  a  liftener,  who  vvith  a 
greedy  ear  devours  his  difcourfe,  yet  like 
the  latter  he  tries  to  create  an  intereft ;  and 
1(3  melt  the  fi^'irt  ¥f  running  through  all 
•iiis  difajirous  chances^  his  mxjvmg  accidents 
iihd  hair-breudth  Ycapes'^\     It  is  his  hint 

8  alfo 
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alfo  to  fpeak  of  fome  wonder-working 
noftrum,  for  it  is  a  thoufand  to  one  but  he 
has  fome  favourite  of  this  kind,  which  he 
ftrongly  recommends,  and  having  once  re- 
commended, he  becomes  a  party  concerned 
in  its  caufe,  he  reads  with  pathos  and  energy 
every  advertifement  in  its  favour,  he  thinks 
his  own  truth  and  honour  conneded  with 
the  reputation  of  the  medicine  he  praifes, 
and  imagines  he  gives  the  ftrongeft  tefti- 
raony  of  his  afFedion  to  his  friends  when 
he  teafes  them  to  fwallow  a  little;  it  is  in 
vain  they  affure  him  they  are  in  perfed 
health,   "  This  drug  can  be  taken  with 
"  fafety  at  all  times;  if  the  difeafe  has  ar- 
«  rived  before  it  is  taken,  it  removes  it  3 
«  if  it  is  only  on  the  road,  it  prevents  its 
*^  arrival." 

By  fuch  means,  many  remedies  which  are 
fecrets  have  been  brought  into  vogue  in 
the  courfe  of  our  remembrance  j  all  of  them 
attained  a  temporary  reputation,  which 

none 
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none  of  them  could  fupport  for  any  length 
of  time;  they  were  raifed  to  notice  by  the 
breath  of  impofture  and  the  voice  of  cre- 
dulity, they  funk  into  darknefs  by  the  in- 
tfinfic  tendency  of  their  nature. 

One  medicine  muft  be  excepted  from  the 
negled  and  contempt  due  to  fo  many 
others. — Dr.  James's  fever  pow^der  has  for 
a  number  of  years  enjoyed  a  confiderable 
degree  of  reputation  in  this  ifland,  and  in 
the  colonies  conneded  with  it,  although  ia 
the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  little  ufed. 

In  an  hofpltal  where  I  had  the  chief  care 
of  the  fick  for  feveral  years,  I  took  frequent 
occafion  to  compare  the  powers  of  this 
medicine  with  thofe  of  antimony,  James's 
powder  being  generally  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  a  preparation  of  antimony  and  teftaceous 
earth,  or  fome  other  infipid  powder,  to  dif- 
guife  it.    The  antimonial  with  which  I 

D  brought 
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brought  it  moft  frequently  into  comparifon, 
was  emetic  tartar,  with  whofe  operation  and 
efFedta  thofe  of  the  powder  feeni  to  Have  a 
■great  refemblance;  whether  they  are  ex- 
hibited In  full  dofes,  fo  as  to  excite  vomit- 
ing and  purging  j  or  in  fmaller  dofes,  when 
they  procluce  only  an  ifiereafcd  perfpiration, 
a  flight  degree  of  naufea;  iinii  if  the  fmall 
dofes  are  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  fome 
'  evacuation  by  ftool. 

On  the  firft  threatening  of  fever,  a  full 
dofe  of  James's  powder  operating  at  once 
as  an  emetic,  fudorific,  and  cathartic,  feems 
:  fometimes  entirely  to  throw  off  the  difeafe, 
'  and  leaves  the  patient  quite  cool  and  free 
•  fromfev^erj  and  in  cafes  where. -the  iever^is 
formed^  afld  has  continued  fome  time  before 
the -powder  is  adminiftered,  it  frequently 
climinifhes  the  force  of  the  fever ;  and  uftd 
in  fmall  dofes  as  an  alterative,  is  of  fervite 
during  the  courfe  of  the  fever.  -^'3 

All 
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All  thofe  effeds  are  alfo  produced 
by  proper  dofes  of  tartar  emetic,  exhibited 
In  the  fame  manner.  The  'principal  dif- 
ference feems  to  confift  in  this,-  that  a  full 
dofe  of  tartar  emetic  operates,  with  more 
force  and  ■cerbitity,''  'firffi  'as  an  ^enyefTc,'^and 
afterwards  as  a  pufg^tlv€,^thah  a  falldofe  k 
the  powder,  'but  th&lMfei'  mth'^tnoft-  cer- 
tainty as  a  fudorific  ;  and  it  often'  "appeals 
to  be  as  efficacious  in  removing -or  ab^tm^ 
the  feverMi^^  fy^tBMs,:aIthough  4t-  ojiet-a^^s 
witli-  mbl-e  mildhefs  than  the  former. 

When  ufed  as  in  alterative  in  fmall -dofes 
at  confiderable  ' intervals,  the  fourth' •  ^o^'-»a 
common  dofe  of  the  powder  is  lefo'ai^t  'fo 
create  a  naufea,  or  to  excite  vomiting;,  than 
'a  fmgle  grain  of  tartar  .emetic  diflb^ved  in  a 
faline  draught ;  in-  other  refpeds  their  -efFeds 
feem  fo  fimilar,  that  in  fevers  where -Ittok 
antimony  proper,  whether  at  the  beginning 
or  during  the  progrefs,  if  the  patient  or  his 

D  2  relations 
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relations  have  a  prediledion  for  James's 
powders,  and  feem  folicitous  that  he  fliould 
have  it,  I  very  cheerfully  comply  with 
their  wifties. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  if  a  full  dofe  of 
James's  powder  is  given  as  above-mention- 
ed, at  the  firft  threatening  of  a  fever,  al- 
though after  its  operation  the  patient  fhould 
be  found  perfeaiy  cool  and  free  from  fever, 
that  is  no  abfolute  proof  that-  the  medicine 
removed  or  prevented  one,  becaufe,  very  pof- 
fibly,  no  fever  was  about  to  form  ;  for  there 
is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can 
diftinguiOi  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a  fever, 
which  will  laft  but  one  day,  from  thofe  of 
one  which  will  prove  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous; fo  that  James's  powder,  whefl 
given  at  the  firft  attack  of  fuch  diforders, 
may  get  the  credit  of  curing  many  com- 
plaints, which  would  have  gone  off  as  foon, 
and  more  eafily,  of  themfelves. 
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This  obfervation  is  certainly  juft,  but  It  is 
no  jufter  when  ftated  againft  James's  pow- 
der, than  againft  antimony,  or  any  other 
medicine  whatever. 

Some  phyficians  have  fuch  an  averfion  to 
every  compofition  the  materials  of  which 
are  kept  fecret,  that  they  will  on  no  ac- 
count, and  in  no  cafe,  order  them ; — they 
imagine  fuch  condefcenfion  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  profeffion.  Their  diflike  is, 
in  general,  well  founded  ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  may  be  particular  cafes  in 
which  there  is  more  wifdom  in  the  breach 
than  the  ohfervance  of  this  general  rule  ;  and 
as  for  the  dignity  of  the  profeffion,  its  chief 
dignity  certainly  confifts  in  curing  difeafes 
in  the  fpeedieft  way  poffible. 

In  cafes  where  the  ufual  practice  gene- 
rally fails,  or  in  which  a  medicine  w^hofe 
compofition  is  kept  fecret  has  the  reputa- 

D  3  tion 
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tion"  of  a£ting  with  more  efficacy  than  the 
known  prefcriptiohs  j    or  even  when  the 
patient  or  his  friends  have  a  ftrynig  defire 
to  try  a  particular  medicine,  which  we  know 
has  been  ufed  in  a  thoufand  inftances  with 
fafety,  in  any  of  fhofe  cafes,  obftinately  "to 
oppdfe  the  trial,  merely  becaufe  we  do  not 
know  the  precife  mgredients  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  would,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, be  unreafonabie.    For  let' it, be  re- 
membered, that  although  we  have  not  a 
QCTtain  knowledge  of  the  particular  ingre-- 
diisnts  of  the  medicine  in  queftion,  yet  we 
have  a  knowledge  of  its  manner  of  operat- 
img  and  its  ufual  efJc£t;  this  is  the  moft 
material  knowledge  the  phyfician  ca-n  have. 
What  more  in  reality  does  .  he  know  of 
Jefuits  bark,  rhubarb,  or  any  other  uncom- 
pounded  medicine?  The  firft  is  a  medicine 
confifting  of  two  or  three  ingredients,  fe- 
cretly  mixed  together  by  a  phyfician  of  the 
name  of  James.    The  other  two  are  medi- 
cines 
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clnes  whofe  component  parts  are  flill  more 
fecretly,  and  in  a  manner  lefs  underftood, 
combined  and  mixed  together  by  nature. 
If  then  he  prefcribes  the  latter  froiii  a 
knowledge  of  their  efFeds  only,  he  ought 
not  to  rejed  all  trial  of  the  former,  merely 
becaufe  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  combination. 

Nobody  can  approve  lefs  than  I  do  of 
the  practice  of  keeping  any  prefcription  fe- 
cret,  which  can  be  of  public  utility ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  the  inventors  not  ad:ing 
in  the  moft  liberal  manner  poffible,  is  a 
good  reafon  for  preventing  a  patient's  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  invention. 

The  enthiifiaftic  admirers  of  Dr.  James's 
powder  may  confider  what  I  have  faid 
above  as  but  cold  praife: — others,  whofe 
authority  is  far  greater  than  mine,  will  pro- 
bably imagine  I  have  gone  too  far,  in  put- 
ting it  upon  a  level,  in  particular  cafes,  with 
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any  preparation  of  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful medicines  in  the  whole  materia  medica. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  what  I  have  faid  proceeds 
from  convidtion  founded  on  experience ; 
however  much  therefore  I  am  perfuaded  of 
the  worthlefTnefs  of  nollrums  in  general,  I 
thought  it  fair  to  diftinguifh  this  from 
others. 

I  know  it  is  often  faid  by  the  advocates 
of  other  noftrums  ftill  in  ufe,  that  they  are 
condemned  from  interefted  motives  only; 
that  phyficians,  although  fully  fenfible  of 
their  efficacy,  decry  them  with  unceafing 
induftry,  left  coming  into  univerfal  ufe 
they  fhould  annihilate  half  the  difeafes  of 
mankind,  and  fpoil  their  trade. 

Phyficians,  no  doubt,  have  their  fhare  of 
that  ufeful  jealoufy  of  trade  which  prevails 
in  this  country ;  yet  I  fhould  think  it  rather 
a  violent  fuppofition  to  imagine  them  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  carrying  that  fpirit  fo  far  as  to 
allow  their  fellow-creatures,  their  relations, 
and  friends,  to  perifli  in  torment,  rather 
than  recommend  what  would  give  them 
fpeedy  and  certain  relief,  merely  becaufe 
the  cure  was  not  of  their  own  manu- 
fadure. 

But  I  will  not  infifi  upon  this  argument, 
left  I  fhould  offend  thofe  who  are  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  think  a  jealoufy  of  trade 
cannot  be  carried  too  far.    Let  us  take  the 
fuppofition  therefore  for  granted,  and  ad- 
mit that  the  whole  faculty  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  ftifle  the  reputation  of  a 
difcovered  cure  for  a  difeafe  for  which  no 
cure  was  known  before,-~the  gout  for  ex- 
ample.   The  plot  would  prove  ineffeaual: 
The  influence  of  the  whole  faculty  com- 
bined, and  each  individual  adhering  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  confederacy,  could  not  prevent 
fuch  a  medicine  from  coming  into  univerfal 
ufe,  not  in  this  ifland  only,  but,  in  fpite  of 

all 
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their  jealoufy  of  trade,  even  in  Holland, 


and  all  other  countries*. 


An  improvement  in  furgery  indeed,  how-, 
ever  interefting  to  hurpanity,  might  be  kept 
down  for  a  longer  time,  if  we  could  fuppofe 
fuch  an  improvement  would  be  difcouraged 
by  the  gentlemen  of  that  profelTion;  for  as 
important  operations  feldom  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  are  generally  performed  in 
hofpitals,  where  the  patient  muft  fubmit  in 
all  refpeds  to  the  fancy  of  the  operators, 
fliould  tbey,  from  obftinacy,  pride,  or  any 
other  unbecoming  motive,  oppofe  the  im- 

*  Sir  Georg.e  Baker  has  lately,  in  a  very  curious  and  in- 
ftruftive  paper,  ftiewed  by  what  degrees  the  reputation  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  Was  eftablifhed  in  Europe,  m  fpite  of 
all  the  prejudices  and  pafHons  it  had  to  encounter,  all  of 
Which  it  has  overcome,  although  it  was  at  lirft  introduced 
by  the  cafual  experience  of  art  uncivilized  people,  fup- 
portcd  by  a  body  of  n,cn  who  are  not  phyficians  and  never 
^re  popular,  and  its  ufes  more  particularly  developed  by 
e  perL  to  whom  the  phyficians  of  the  time  gave  the  name 
o{\^^^k.-yidcMea'icairra,'Mio»>  h  'b'  College  of  Phy 
ficiaasy  vol.  iii. 

provement. 
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provement,  it  would  of  courfe  be  greatly- 
retarded  Ip.  its  ,progrefs. 

But  a  thing  fb  eafily  tried  as  a  medicine, 
and  which  people  in  pain,  or  in  danger  are 
fo  eager  to  make  trial  of,  if  it  really  poflefled 
the  virtues  fuppofed,  could  not  poflibly  be  for 
any  confiderable  time  withheld  from  general 
ufe.  Every  day,  every  hour  would  add  to 
its  reputation;  the  beft  attefted,  fpontaneous 
evidence  of  cures  would  come  from  all 
quarters;  every  grateful  tongue  would  pro- 
claim the  virtues  of  the  medicine;  thofe 
who  talked  of  noftrums  and  quackery, 
would  be  hiffed  into  filence;  and  the  voice 
of  falfehood  and  envy  wOuM  be  drowned 
by  the  general  fuffrage. 

The  pradice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  is  certainly  not  for  the  intereft  of  phy- 
lie,  confidered  as  a  trade.  The  prefent 
method  was  not  introduced  into  this  country 
by  regular  phyficians,  who  are  now  feldom 

^  called 
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called  to  attend  patients  under  inoculatlorr,' 
and  who  certainly  have  more  reafon  to 
think  this  praftice  hurts  their  trade  than 
any  noftrum  does;  yet  no  fooner  were  its 
great  advantages  known,  than  it  began  gra- 
dually to  be  adopted,  and  in  a  veiy  fhort 
time  became  univerfal.    I  do  not  fuppofe 
that  the  phyficians  ever  oppofed  it;  but  if 
anybody  choofes  to  affert  they  did,  ftill  it 
muft  be  granted  that  their  oppofition  did 
not  avail,  which  is  all  I  am  contending  for. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  therefore, 
.  than  that  all  ufeful  difcoveries  whofe  pre- 
tenfions  can  be  brought  to  trial,  will,  in 
time,  make  their  way  in  every  nation,  un- 
lefs  indeed  they  are  accufed  of  ftriking  at 
the  religion  or  government  of  the  country. 
In  England  they  would  make  their  way 
notwithftanding,  or  perhaps  the  fooner,  by 
their  ftriking  at  both. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  by  the  arts 
of  fraud,  impofture,  and  indefatigable  puf- 
fing. 
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ling,  very  wprthlefs  drugs  are  fomethn^ 
raifed  to  a  reputation  they;  do-Efpt -delem, 
in  fhorter  time  than  is  required  to  bring,  an 
ufeful  difcoveryto  the  fame  . it  , highly  merits.-; 
but  then  time  is  fure  to  fupport,  confirm, 
and  eftabUfh  the  latter,  and  gradually  to 
ftiake,  weaken,  and  at  length  totally  to 
overturn  the  former,  A  ftronger  proof 
therefore  needs  not  be  given,  that  the 
-  vaunted  noftrums  of  former  times  were 
undeferving  of  the  charadler  they  enjoy- 
ed, than  their  having  gradually  fallen 
from  eminence  to  negledl;  whereas  the 
virtues  of  Jefuits  bark,  mercury,  and  other 
valuable  medicines,  have  become  more  and 
more  manifeft;  and  we  fee  them  daily  ex- 
tended to  the  relief  of  other  complaints  than 
thofe  which  at  firft  gave  them  reputation. 
The  prowefs  of  fuch  Herculean  medicines 
as  the  two  jufl:  mentioned,  are  fufficient  to 
exterminate  all  doubt,  and  eftablilh  an  uni- 
veifal  reUance  on  their  virtue  in  many 
I  defperatei 
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defperate  cafes  ;^ — but  without  hinting  at 
•.fccret  noftrums  or  drugs,  artfully  cried  up 
•for  felfifh  purpofes,  there  are  medicines 
ainiverfally  known  and  In  daily  ufe,  about 
•whofe  elEcacy  praditioners  of  the  beft  in- 
tentions are  of  very  different  opinions,  and 

yet  both  thofe  who  think  favourably  of 
rthefe  medicines,  and  thofe  who  defpife  them 

as  ufelefs,  declare  that  they  found  their 
.  opinions  upon  experience. 

The  explanation  of  this:Senigma  is,  that 
the  medicines  in  queftion,  though  their 
^powers  may  on.fome  [occafions  be  confider- 
able,  yet  on  others  a<a  very  feebly^  ajwd  in 
-all  cafes  flowlyj^by  which  means  their  vir- 
..tues  appear  different,  and.iojnetim^s.are  not 
.  difcerned  at  all,  but  are  ejitirely  denied  by 
vpeople  who  have  different  powers  of  dif- 
.  cernmcnt,  and  who  view  them  in  differe^it 
.  lights. 


It 
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It  requires  more  natural  peiietratian  and 
attention  than  many  .people  pdflefs,  or  are 
willing  to  beftdw,  to  determine -the  .genuine 
efFed  of  particular  regim'ens  or  courfcs  of 
medicine.     Befides  natural  acutenefs  an^ 
fagacity,  it  requir^^the  ex^d  ;weighiqg  qf 
every  concomitant,;ana  .cpllateral  c-ircumr- 
ftance-which;  can.  promote,  retard,  or  pre- 
vent the  effea  of  the  ^mediQine ..  at  the  time 
It  is  adminiftered.    It  is  proper  to' make 
repeated  trials,  and  on  people  of  various 
conftitutions.    If.is  abfolutdy  requifite.  to 
have  no  favourite  hypotliefis,-  to  he  divefted 
of  all  partiality  for  or  prejudice  againft  tHe 
medicine,  and  in-fliort  tdfe  no^VieW^Mt 
the  difcovery  of  truth.  ^  But  when  fteh  in^ 
veftigations  are  begun  by  people  already 
biaffed  to  one  fide  or 'the-  othef;^fe  '\^hea 
-^carried  on  (iarelefsly,  We^tf^fedW  be  fui- 
■;  pmd  to  find  that  the  infbrences  ^^e  dif. 
^fbrcnt,  though  ail  are  f^id  to '  be  equally 
drawn  from  03/^^./-.:;^//^;,, 

7  But 
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But  as  hafty  and  fuperficial  obfervatiou 
often  contributes  to  raife  the'  reputation  of 
very  fooliOi  prefcriptions,'  fo  it  fometimes 
tends  to  injure  thofe  of  real  utility.  For 
the  fame  ftrength  of  underftanding  which 
Imputes  falutary  effeds  to  the  former 
becaufe  they  do  not  always  kill,  will  im- 
pute pernicious  ones  to  the  latter  becaufe 
they  do  not  always  cure. 

One  declares  the  bark  never  agrees  with 
him;— another  will  fuffer  the  moft  racking 
pain,  rather  than  fwallow  any  medicine,  till 
he  is  affured  there  is  no  laudanum  in  it 
and  a  third  will  in  no  cafe  take  mercury  in 
any  fhape  or  form. 

All  thofe  people  affert,  and  are  themielves 
convinced,  that  thofe  prejudices  are  wife 
'  conclufions,  founded  on  the  experience  they 
have  had  of  their  own  conftitutions  ;-very 
polTibly  thofe  medicines  have  been  givea 
*  thera 
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them  on  fome  iiiiproper  occafioiij  or  when 
their  complaint  was  augmenting^  and  could 
not  be  flopped  as  foon  as  they  expected  i 
but  nothing  can  be  more  rafh  than  to  de- 
termine, becaufe  a  medicine  does  not  prove 
immediately  fuccefsfulj  of  beCaufe  it  has 
been  ordered  injudicioufly,  that  it  is  im- 
proper in  every  future  fituation  that  can 
happen* 

It  will  be  faid  there  ought  to  be  great  aI-» 
lowance  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
ftitutions;— that  there  are  antipathies  not 
founded  upon  reafon,  but  which  feem  in- 
herent in  the  conftitution,  which,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  muft  have  great  weight  with 
the  phyfician. 

Every  thing  of  this  nature  ought  doubt- 
lefs  to  be  duly  weighed;  but  I  am  greatly 
miftaken  if  there  is  any  human  body  fo 
framed  as  to  render  it  improper  in  every 
poflible  cafe  to  give  bark,  or  opium,  or 

E  mercury. 
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mercury.  •  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
medicine  reprobated  by  the  prejudice  of 
patients,  is  the  only  one  which  can  give 
iliem  effedual  relief:  Yielding  to  fuch  pre- 
judices therefore,  is  a  more  dangerous 
thing  than  many  people  are  aware  of,  and 
die -patient  ought  to  be  reafoned  out  of 
t,hem  without  lofs  of  time,  unlefs  reafon 
fhould  unfortunately  happen  to  be  a  thing 
which  agrees  with  his  conftitution  ftill  lefs 
Uian  any  of  thofe  falutary  medicines  to 
which  he  fhews  fuch  an  averfion. 

While  we  admit  therefore,  that  accurate 
obfervations  are  our  fureft  guides,  we  muft 
keep  in  mind  that  carelefs  and  partial  ones 
are  as  apt  to  lead  to  error  as  hypothetical 
reafoning  itfelf. 

Examples  are  numberlefs ;  I  will  mention 
one  where  the  error  is  as  univerfal,  and  has 
continued  as  long  as  moft :  I  mean  the 
notion  that  the  figures  of  animals  of  various 

kinds, 
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kinds,  >  and  other  exttaordinal'y 'marks/ a^^^ 
ofteii  #am|)ed  on  the  faces  or  bodies  of  the 
foetug'  in  the  womb,  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  mothers  imagination. 

On  queftjoning  the.  peppk  thiis  marked, 
you  are  generally  told,  "  that  their  mothers 
"  while  pregnant  with  -them;,  were  ftartled 
"  by  the. unexpeded  fight  of  a  inoufe,ia 
"  rat,  a  fquirrelj  or  that  a  cherry^  a  plui,^ 
..!>Hn9A  of  grapes,  or .  fomefhing,  in 
«  Ihort,  .which  refembles  the  mark,.:had 
"  been  thrown  at  them  :  That  this,  acci- 
"  dent  had  given  much  uneafinefs.  to  their 
"  mother;  and  as  foon  as  they  themfelves 
•  u  Were  born,  the  fimilitudc  of  wh^t  had 
"  frightened  her,  whether  animal,  vege^ 
"  table,  or  whatever  it  had  been,  was  found, 
"  as  you  fee,  on  their  body.'* 

Some  years  ago,  I  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  inveftigate  this  matter ;  I  converfed 

E  2  -with 
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with  a  great  number  of  women  who  either 
had  fuch  marks  on  their  bodies,  or  on  thofe 
■  of  their  children.    They  were  all  in  the 
fame  ftory  ;  the  marks  on  their  own  bodies, 
they  aflured  me,  proceeded  from  fomething 
that  had  beeA  thrown  at  thdif  tnothers ; 
thofe  on  their  children's  bodies,  from  fome- 
thing that  had  been  thrown  at  themfelves, 
during  the  courfe  of  tkeir  pregnancy.  But 
onclofe  inquiry,  and  eJfamining  the  rela- 
tions and  attendants,  it  i^ppeared  that  the 
mother  never  had  m^tvtibhed  any  thing  ot 
her  having  had  a  fi-ight,  or  of  her  having 
an  impreffion  that  her  child  would  be 
marked,  until  flie  faw  the  mark ;  then  in- 
deed, and  not  before,  flietold  them  of  fome 
adventure  which  VraS  the  fuppofed  ^aufe 
of  it. 

This  turned  out  to  be  the  cafe  in  eveiy 

inftanc-e  I  heard  of,  which  could'bc  fairly 

and  accurately  examined  into. 

'  When 
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When  I  heard  of  any  woman  who  was 
adually  pregnant,  and  had  met  with  fome 
accident  that  gave  her  a  ftrong  impreflion 
that  the  child  would  certainly  have  a  pecu- 
liar mark,  I  watched  the  event;  and  th^ 
child,  when  born,  was  free'  from  every  ap- 
pearance of  what  had  made  Hich  tmpreflion 
on  th^  mind  of  the  mother. 

In  fhort,  it  alwd,ys  happened,  either  that 
the  woman  faw  the  mark  firft,  and  recol- 
leded  afterwards  what  had  occafioned  it ; 
or  if  fhe  really  met  with  fome  accident  or 
fright  during  her  "pregnancy,  and  ventured 
to  foretel  that  l^er  child  would  be  marked, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  her  fears  and  her  child 
together,  for  no  mark  wa$  ever  to  be  feen. 

The  cafe  of  one  lady  is  fo  ftrongly  in 
point,  and  was  attended  with  fuch  fing\jlar 
circumftances,  that  it  is  worth  mentioning* 


This 
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.  This  lady,  who  had  great  averfion  to" 
monkies,  happened  unfortunately,  during., 
the  courfe  of  her  pregnancy,  to  vififin  a 
family  where  one  of  thofe. animals  wasithe 
?hief  favourite;  on  being,  fhewed  iiaito  a 
room,  fhe  feated  herfelf,  on-,  a  chair,;w:hich, 
l^ood  .before  a  table,  wpon„whic^i.tl;^s.  fa- 
vourite was  already; ptepedrj-^ije,.rK)t,jftatur, 
rally  of  a  referved  difpofition,  and  rendered 
m6re!  petulant  and  waaton'  byr  Idngilindbl- 
gence,  h  rfud^lerily : '  :jiiinpe"d  -  oii  ithe  lady's 
fhoiilders:~r:She,.fGreamed, '  audi  Was  .'terri- 
fied, but  on  perceitihg  who  had  treated  her 
iyvith'  fuch;  indecent  familiarity,  fhe  adiially 
fainted  i  and  througii  the  renigining  courfe 
pf  her  pregnangyi  ^^d.^h^^mqft  painful 
cQiixi<3;iPBjtl»t2her,^^  be  deform^ 

ed  by  fome  Ihocking  feature,  or  perhaps  the 
whole  eouhtenancQ  - of  this  'odious  monkey. 

iTie  pangs  . of  labour  did  not  ,oyerco|^ 
tt^s  impreffion,*  for  in  the  midft  of  her 

pains 
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pains  fhe  often  lamented  the  fate  of  her 
unfortunate  child,  who  was  doomed  through 
life  to  carry  about  a  human  foul  in  the 
body  of  an  ape.     When  the  child  was 
born,  fhe   called  to  the  midwife  with  a 
lamentable  voice  for  a  -fight  of  her  unfor- 
tunate offspring,  and-  was  equally  pleafed 
and-  furprifed  when  fhe  received  a  fine  boy 
into  her  arm's.'    After  having  enjoyed  for 
a  iew  minutes  all  the  rapture  of  this  chang^ 
to'eafe  and  happinefs  from  pain  zind  miferyj 
her  pains  returned,  and  the  midwife  inform- 
ed her  that  there  was' fliil  another  child.— 
Another j  exclaimed  fhe,  then  it  is  as  I  have 
dreaded,  and  this  mtiji  be  the  mpnkey  aftet 
all.    She  was  however  once  more  happily 
undeceived;  the  fecond  was  as  fine  a  boy 
as  the  firft:   I  knew  fheqi  both;— they 
grew  to  be  ftout  comely  youths,  without  a 
trace  of  the  monkeys  in  either  their  faces  or 
difpofition. 


Number!  efs 
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Numberlefs   other   e?caraples  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  neceflity  of  ejvamin- 
ing  and  fifting  to  th^  bottom,  as  often 
as  fuch  inveftigation   is  in   our  power, 
opinions,   however  long  eftabHflied,  and 
however  generalljr  received  j  fpr  many  are 
faid  to  be  confirmed  by  univerfal  expe- 
rience, yet  upon  minute  and  accurate  in- 
quiry, this  univerfal  experience  t^^ns  out  to 
be  no  more  than  univerfal  rumour,  founds 
ed  at  firft  on  carelefs  obfervation,  ^nd  after- 
wards fwelled  hy  fake  and  exaggerated 
fadts.    But  before  we  adopt  any  opinion 
which  is  to  have  aQ  immediate  influence 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  ought 
not  only  to  weigh  and  examine  thofe 
fads    which   we    receive   from  others, 
but  we  muft  alfo  be  exceedingly  careful 
not  to  be  led  into  error  hy  thofe  which 
we  gather   frpni  our  own  obfervation. 
It  is  evident  that  the  firft  may  lead  us 
into  error,  beca^f<?  they  may  be  falfe;  and 

unfortunately 
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unfortunately  the  fecond,  without  attention 
and  fagacity,  may  alfo  lead  us  into  error, 
although  they  muft  he  true. 

A  young  praditioner  orders  a  courfe  of 
medicines  in  a  particular  difeafe,— a  rheu- 
matic complaint  we  fhall  fuppofe  ;  after 
this  courfe  has  been  cominued  for  fome 
time,  the  patient  recovers :  Well,  here  is  a 
true  fadb,  from  which,  if  he  concludes  that 
the  medicines  have  removed  the  complaint, 
he  may  be  in  an  error. 

He  orders  the  fame  courfe  again  for  the 
fame  complaint;  the  patient  grows  worfe. 
Here  is  another  true  fad,  landing  diredly 
in  oppofuion  to  the  former:  Well,  what 
does  the  Dodor  conclude  now  ?  After  thofe 
two  cafes,  if  he  balances  the  one  by  the 
^ther,  he  might  infer  that  the  courfe  of 
n^edicmes  had  juft  an  equal  chance  of  doing 
iiarm  or  good.    But  ^  phyfici^n  will  not 

naturally 
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eanyally  reafon  in  that  manner;  having  a 
par.tiality  for  the  courfe  he  has  prefcribed, 
he  will  moft  probably  remain  perfuaded, 
that  in  the  firft  inftance  the  medicines  per- 
formed the  cure;  and  in  the  fecond,  fome 
peculiarity  of  conftitution  counter^aed  their 
effea,  and  made  the  patient  worfe. 

And  here  he  may  be  wrong  again  ;  the 
medidnes  very  poffibly  may  have  /done 
neither  good  nor  harm  in  eitlier  qafe,  and 
tlie  different  events  may  i^aWjentirely  de- 
pended on  certain  circumftances,  which  the 
,  praaitioner  unfortunately  overlooked.— 
Perhaps  a  change  of  wind  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  the  firft  cafe,:  and  from  weft,  to  eaft  in  the 
fecond;   or  perhaps  one  patient's  chamber 
was  dry,  and  the  other's  was  damp. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  .too  often  repeat(?d^ 

that  every  circumftance  muft  be  weighed 

and  attended  to  with  the  moft  careful  cir^ 

cumfpeaion 
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cumfpeaion  ' during  the  courfe  of  our  ex-- 
perience,  left  this  very  experience  confirm 
us  in  error. 

This  fliews  how  very  prepofterous  it  h 
to  put  reafoning  in  oppofition  to  experience 
in  the  praaice'of  phyfic,  fome  degree  of 
theory  or  reafoning  being  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  direft  our  experimedts,  and.  after- 
wards  as  iieeeflary  to  enable  us:  toudraw  juft 
conclufions  from  them,  and.  to  apply  them 
ufefully;  not  only  ih  cafes  in  all  refpeds 
fimilar,  but  alfo  in^tlipfe  which,  diffeHn^ 

in  fome  particulars,  ftill  have  a'  general 
analogy. 

He^  Who  . derives  his  medical  knowledge 
from  books  alone,  and  whofe.  exalted  no, 
tlons  have  not  been  moderated  by  expe- 
rience, will  pradife  medicine  as  the  phi- 
loibpher  who  declaimed  on  the  art  of  war 
to  Hannibal,  would  have  commanded  an 
^rmy;    he  who  has  feen  mych  pradice 

without 
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without  reafoning,  as  one  of  Hannibal's^ 
pioneers  ;  and  he,  who  to  extenfive  ex- 
perience joins  the  greateft  natural  acutenefs 
and  all  the  powers  of  reafoning,  as  Hanni- 
bal himfelf. 

Yet  fome  practitioners  have  been  fa 
niuch  fhocked  and  difgufted  with  the  flimfjr 
and  fantaftical  theories  which  have  been 
invented  as  a  foundation  for  rational  prac- 
tice, that  they  explode  almoft  every  kind  of 
reafoning  in  the  pradice  of  medicine.-  ' 
"  We  trufl,"  fay  they,  "  to  experience,  and 
^*  experience  only  :  We  know  that  Jefuits 
"  bark  ftops  the  fits  of  an  ague ;  and  that 
**  mercury  cures  the  venereal  difeafe  :  We 
therefore  order  thofe  medicines  in  thefe 
difeafes,  without  any  farther  reafoning 
<*  on  the  fubjedl." 

No  farther  reafoning  would  be  ncceffary, 
if  every  difeafe  made  itfelf  known  by  as 
certain  fymptoms  as  the  two  juft  mention- 
ed; 
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cd ;  and  if  we  had  fpecifics  as  efficacious  as 
the  bark  and  mercery  for  each.  This 
would  unqueftionably  be  exceedingly  for- 
tunate for  mankind  in  general ;   and  if 
thofe  ingenious  dodors  who  condemn  all 
theory  or  reafoning  in  the  pradiee  of 
medicine,  are  aware  of  the  effed  it  would 
produce,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of 
their  dirmtereftednefs ;  for  it  would  at  once 
annihilate  t^elr  trade.  Every  man,  as  fooa 
as  he  was  taken  ill,  would  know  the  difeafe 
and  the  remedy;  he  would  fend  to  the 
chemift's  (hop,  inftead  of  fending  to  the 
dodor ;  phyficians  would  be  mere  drugs, 
and  the  only  drugs  that  would  be  quite  ufe- 
lefs,  and  the  world  would  not  only  get  rid 
of  difeafes,  but  of  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  people,  Is  very  near  as   great  a 
grievance. 

But  unfortunately  difeafes  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  fpecifics  very  few;  perhaps 
the  whole  catalogue  of  thofe  which  ad  with 
^  any 
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any  degree  of  certainty,  is  exhaufted  in  the 
two  above.mentibned ;  whereas  the  powers 
of  other  me^icinea  are  far  inferior  and  much 
lefs  certain,  and  the  propriety  of  adminifter- 
ing  them  often  extremely  doubtful ;  foi 
although  fome  difeafes  manifeft  themfelves 
fo  plainly  that  the  moft  ignorant  cannot 
miftake  them,  yet  others  appear  in  fuch  a 
queftionable  fhape,  that  the  moft  knowing 
are  puzzled  to  decide  to  what  clafs  they  be- 
long, and  the  combined  powers  of  expe- 
rience and  fagacity-have  fufficient  employ- 
■ment  in  treating  them. 

A  young  man  happened  to  .be  prefent 
At  the  trial  of  fome  caufes  of  no  kii,id  of  in- 
^tricacy,  where  the  proof  was  ful),  and  where 
law  as  well  a&  equity  lay.  clearjy  90  o}ie 
fide.    The  judge  of  courfe  decided  .with- 
out hefitation,  as  any  man  of  common  fenfe 
and  honefty  would  have  done.    "  Of*  all 
«  profeirions,"  'faid  the  young  man  to  th6 
■  judge; 
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judge,    "  certainly  yours  is  the  eafieft; 

any  body  who  Has  eyes  may  be  a  judge 
"  all  that  is  neceffary  is  to  diftinguifh  black 
"  from  white."    "  But  that  is  a  very  dif- 
"  ficult  matter,"  replied  the  judge,  "  when. 
"  the  caufe  is  grey." 

Ill  medicine  as  well  as  in, law,  there  are 
many  cafes  of  a  grey  complexion,  in  which 
it  requires  all  the  experience  of  the  cleareft- 
iighted  to  determine  whether  the  black  or 
the  .white  predominates.    Till  this  imporcr 
ant  point  is  juftly  decided,  neither  reafon- 
ing  nor  experience  can  affift  us  in  treating 
the  difeafe  :  Although  repeated  experience 
in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, fhould  have  convinced  a  praditioner 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  particular  treatment,  if 
he  happens  to  miftake  the  pains  and  blotches 
which  originate  from  a  venereal  fource 
for  rheumatic  or  fcorbutic,  his  treatment 
Xvill  not  avail. 

4  But 


I 
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But  to  refiimc  the  cpmparifon  j  what  ren- 
ders the  fituation  of  the  phyfician  more  dif- 
treffing  than  that  of  a  judge  is,  that  it  13 
only  in  doubtful  cafes  that  the  latter  is  at-a 
lofs ;  for  when  the  cafe  is  quite  clear,  he  has 
a  relief  for  the  white,  and  a  proper  remedy 
for  the  black  in  his  power :  Whereas  even 
in  fome  of  thofe  cafes  which  admit  of  no 
manner  of  doubt,  and  where  the  difeafe  is 
pcrfeftly  afcertained,  the  phyfician  knows 
of  no  cure.    I  do  not  fay  he  knows  of  no 
prefcription ;  thofe  he  will  find  in  fome  of 
the  practical  books  in  as  great  abundance 
for  incurable  as  for  curable  difeafes. 

I  remember  having  been  fhewn  a  rilanu- 
fcript  copy  of  a  New  Practice  of  Phyfic, 
wherein  the  firft  article  that  eatched  my 
eye  was  that  on  the  fcrophulous  diftemper, 
towards  the  end  of  which  I  perceived  the 
word  CURE  in  capital  letters,  followed  , 
by  a  number  of  recipes,  which  I  imme- 
diately 
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diately  perufed  with  the  gffeatteft  eagernefs, 
and  then  afked  the  atuthor  if  he  had  known 
inaviy  inftances  of  cures  performed  by  thofe 
prefcriptions.    "  I  never  knew  one  in  my 
lifcj"  replied  hej  "  but  of  what  fervice 
would  it  be  to  defcribe  a  difeafe^  if 
after  the  defcription  I  did  not  add  the 
"  cure?" 

I  do  not  Intend  to  Imitate  this  gentle- 
man on  the  prefent  occafion,  being  deter- 
mined to  recommend  nothing  but  what 
I  know  to  be  ufeful,  and  where  I  know 
nothing  of  that  nature,  fairly  to  own  it ; 
and  although  candour  will  oblige  us  often 
to  rilake  this  humiliating  avowal^  perhaps 
it -will  appear  furprifmg  that  we  are  not 
forced  to  make  it  oftener,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  and 
compare  what  we  know  with  what  we 
do  not  know,  of  fome  of  the  principal 
animal  fundions. 
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11. 

OF  DIGESTION. 

PREVIOUSLY  therefore  to  any  hiftory 
of  particular  difeafes,  or  any  pradical 
cbfervatlons  refpeding  their  cure,  I  ftiall,  ia 
the  cleareft  manner  I  can,  confiftent  with 
the  brevity  of  my  plan,  defcribe  the  dif- 
ferent proceffes  of  nature  in  fupport  of  fome 
parts  of  the  animal  oeconomy  moil  elTential 
to  life;  for  as  health  depends  upon  their 
being  'performed  with  freedom  and  eafe, 
whatever  impedes  or  difturbs  thofe  vUa^ 
funaions,  becomes  the  caufe  of  difeafe. 

One  of  the  moft  important  operations  oi 
nature,  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  life, 
is  the,  digeftion  of  food  5  from  fome  im- 
pediment or  difti>i-bance  of  this  procefs,  . 

ver^ 
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veiy  great  number  of  difeafes  and  com- 
plaints of  various  kinds  certainly  originate. 
It  may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  con- 
fider  it  in  the  firft  place. 

Organs  of  digeftion  of  fome  kind  or 
other  are  common  to  all  animals  with 
•whom  we  are  yet  acquainted;  but  befides 
thefe,  there  are  in  the  ftrudure  of  moft 
animals,  particularly  in  the  human,  two 
fy-ftems  of  mechanifm  equally  elTential  to 
life,  and  mutually  afliftant  to  each  other, 
.yet  diftin<3:  in  their  functions,  and  different 
in  the  principles  upon  which  they  adt. 

Thefe  two  fyftems  are  called  the 
^afcular  and  thp  nervous.  By  means  of 
the. firft,  which  is  the  mofl  comprehenfive, 
four  very  important  fundions  are  perform- 
ed* I  lhall  mention  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  con- 
iidered ; 
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1 .  The  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  fecretion  or  feparation  of  certairt 
iluids  from  the  blood. 

3.  The  abforption  by  the  ladleals  and  lym- 
phatics. 

4.  Refpiration  by  the  air  vefTels  of  the! 
lungs. 

The  fecond  fyftem  of  mechanifrri  above 
alluded  to,  is  the  nervous;  it  is  entirely 
compofed  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves.— 
This  fyftem,  though  apparently  lefs  com* 
plex,  is  in  feality  more  difficult  to  be  under- 
ftood  than  the  vafcdaf.  We  can  examine 
the  ftru£ture  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  it  is 
true,  and  have  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that 
they  are  the  immediate  organ's  of  percep- 
tion, fenfation,  and  motion  ;  biit  in  vfhsx. 
manner  thofe  offices  are  performed  wc 
have  iiot  the  leaft  conception. 

The  order  in  which  vfe  pfopofe  to  make 
this  abridged  view  of  thofe  animal  fundions 

may 
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may  be  thought  improper :  It  may  be 
imagined  that  it  would  be  more  natural  to 
begin  with  the  circulation,  and  the  fecreted 
fluids  which  affift  digeftion,  becaufe  there 
can  be  no  digeftion  till  the  blood  circulates. 
But  as  the  animal  oeconomy  confifts  of  a 
circular  chain  of  links,  in  which  it  is  difhcult 
to  diftinguifti  the  firft,  a  fnnilar  objedion 
might  be  made  at  whatever  link  we  began. 
Were  we  to  begin  with  the  circulation,  it 
might  with  equal  juftice  be  faid,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  given  fome  idea  of 
digeftion,  fecretion,  and  abforption,  in  the 
firft  place ;  becaufe  the  bipod  is  formed  and 
fupplied  with  juices  from  the  aliment,  and 
no  fluids  can  be  fecreted  from  it,  till  by  the 
procefs  of  digeftion  it  has  been  enriched 
■  with  thofe  fluids. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  confider  digeftion  in  the  firft  place, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  other  funftions  in 
the  order,  above  propofed  :  If  I  fail  in  per- 

F  3  fpicuity, 
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fpicuity,   obferving   this   arrangement,  I 
flif  uld  equally  fail  in  any  other. 

Preparatory  for  digeftion,  the  folid  food 
received  into  the  mouth  is  divided  into 
fiijall  parts  by  the  teeth,  and  blended  with 
the  faliva,  a  liquor  feparated  from  the  ar-r 
terial  blood  to  affift  digeftion.  The  faliva 
is  necelTary  in  fome  degree  at  all  times,  for 
the  purpofe  of  moiftening  the  mouth  and 
throat,  but  in  far  greater  quantity  at  meals, 
when  it  is  required  to  be  mixed  with  our 
aliment ;  on  this  account  nature  has  taken 
care  that  the  tafte,  fmell,  and  even  the  fight 
of  viduals  inftantly  excite  a  proper  fecretion 
of  faliva. 

The  food  thus  divided,  and  by  the  mix- 
ture of  faliva,  air,  and  the  mucus  of  the 
month  and  throat,  blended  into  a  pulp,  is 
fwallowed,  and  defcends  into  the  ftomach, 
•where  it  mingles  with  a  fluid  of  a  more 
adive  nature  than  any  of  the  former  called 

the  e;aftric  juice. 

°  Very 
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Very  different  opinions  have  prevailed  in 
all  ages,  refpeding  the  manner  in  which  di- 
geftion  is  performed  in  the  human  ftomach. 
Celfus  informs  us  this  was  a  matter  of  con- 
troverfy  among  th€  earlieft  phyficians,  fome 
alferting  it  was  by  attrition^ — others  by 
putrefaEtion\  others  thought  that  heat  was 
the  principal  agent  in  digeftion,  by  which 
the  food  was  firft,  what  they  called,  con- 
coded,  and  then  digefted.    A  fourth  clafs, 
defpifmg  the  opinions  of  the  former  three, 
declared  that  no  fuch  things  as  attrition, 
putrefaction,  or  concodion  took  place  in 
the  ftomach ;  but  the  food,  undergoing  no 
other  change  than  by  chewing^  was  dif- 
tributed  all  over  the  body*. 

Similar  controverfies  upon  the  fame  fub- 
jeft  have  fubfifted  among  the  moderns; 
many  have  imagined  that  a  kind  of  ferment- 
ation takes  place  in  the  ftomach  for  the 

•  Vide  Celsus,  lib.  i. 

F  4  purpofe 
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pui-pofe  of  digeftion.  About  the  end  of  the 
laft  century,  or  beginning  of  the  prefent, 
-the  ancient  do£lrine  of  attritiqn  was  re- 
vived, and  acquired  new  force  from  the 
charadler  and  calculations  of  the  celebrated 
Pitcairn;  he  computed  the  mufcuiar  force 
of  the  ftomach  alone,  to  be  equal  to  a 
weight  of  ^bove  igo,ooo  pounds;  and 
when  the  force  of  the  diaphragm  and  abr 
dominal  mufcles  is  included,  to  a  preffure 
of  about  250,000  pounds  weight. 

But  none  pf  the  pqwqrs  fuppofed  by 
phyficians,  apcient  ox  modern^  to  be  thp 
agents  of  digeftion,  were  cpnfidered  by 
Boerhaave  as  fqfficient  for  the  purpofe  if 
taken  fpglyj  he  thought  the  energy  of 
the  whole  indifpenfably  neceflary,  and  that 
digefliou  was  efiedted  by  their  unitevl 
powers,  in  the  following  manner: 

The  food  divided,  blended,  and  fwallow- 
^d,  as  has  been  defcribed,  mixes  in  the  fto- 
mach 
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Itmch  with  the  gaftric  fluid  and  the  liquors 
we  drink,  is  there  macerated  and  in  fome 
degree  diflblved  ;  the  folution  is  farther  pro- 
moted by  the  natural  heat  and  clofenefs  of 
the  place,  by  the  adion  of  the  mufcular 
coat  of  the  ftomach,  by  the  comprefTion  of 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles,  by 
the  pulfation  of  tl^e  aorta  and  adjacent  ar- 
teries, by  the  air  received  with  the  food  ex- 
panding and  burfting  the  cells  in  which  it 
is  included.    The  folution  is  flill  farther 
airifte4  by  the   remains  of  food  in  the 
ftomach,  fuppofed  to  a^;  as  a  ferment  upon 
the  heterogeneous  mafs  of  frefh  aliment  j 
and  the  whole  is  completed  by  fome  degree 
of  putrefadion,  which  lie  imagines  takes 
place  in  the  anjmal  part  of  the  food.— 
This  accouiit  of  digeftion,  with  little  varia- 
tion, is  adopted  by  Haller,  and  has  pre- 
vailed  pretty  generally   in   the  medical 
fcl^ools  of  Europe, 

The 
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The  notion  that  dlgeftion  in  the  human 
ftomach  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  tritu- 
ration, certainly  arofe  from  what  is  ob- 
ferved  to  take  place  in  the  gizzards  of 
granivorous  fowls.  Indeed,  if  the  analogy 
were  exad,  there  would  be  no  need  of  heat, 
fermentation,  putrefadion,  or  any  other 
affiftant. 

The  experiments  lately  ^made  by  the 

Abbe    Spallanzani,   Profeffor   of  Natural 

Hiftory  at  Pavia,  prove  that  the  ftomachs 

of  thofe  animals  require  no  fuch  auxiliaries  ; 

and  are  able  of  themfelves  to  accompliOi 

feats,   hitherto  confidered  as  fuperior  to 

the  power,  and  even  inconfiftent  with  the 

nature  of  any  ftomach  whatever.  He 

found  that  the  ftomachs  of  pigeons,  turkies, 

and  other  fowls,  can  pulverize  pieces  of 

glafs ;  abrade  and  fmooth  the  rugged  edges 

of  the  hardeft  fubftances,  even  of  granite, 

and  for  the  moft  part  without  any  injury 

to 
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to  the  animal.  He  mentions  two  experi^ 
ments  in  particular,  which  a  perfon  of  lefs 
ardour  for  •this  kind  of  inveftigation,  and 
more  tendernefs  for  the  animal  creation, 
would  not  have  made.  He  caufed  a  leaden 
ball  to  be  formed  with  needles  fixed  in  its 
fides,  the  points  outwards,  and  forced  ^ife 
down  the  throat  of  a  turkey.  He  con-p. 
trived  to  make  another  fwallow  a  ball  of  a 
ftill  more  formidable  conftrudion ;  for  it 
was  armed  with  little  lancets,  fharp  at  the 
points  and  edges,  inftead  of  needles;  Both 
balls  were  covered  with  paper,  to  prevent 
the  throat  of  the  animal  from  being  hurt  as 
they  defcended,  but  fixed  fo  loofely  as  to 
fall  off  in  the  ftomach.  The  confequence 
was  very  different  from  what  might  natu- 
rally have  'been  expeded ;  the  needles  and 
lancets  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  voided 
without  wounding  the  animal. 

As  there  is  always  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  little  ftones  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 

grani- 
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granivorous  animals,  moftnaturalifts  are  of 
opinion  that   the  birds   are  inftindively 
prompted  to  fwallow   them  to  affift  di- 
geftion.    The  Abbe  Spallanzani's  experi- 
ments however  tend  to  prove,  and  he  him- 
felf  is  convinced,  that  in  thofe  animals 
digeftion  can   be  entirely  performed  by 
the  ftrength  and  adion  of  their  mufcular 
ftomachs,  without  requiring  the  affiftance 
of  thofe  little  ftones,  which  he  thinks  the 
birds  pick  up  from  miftake  and  ftupidity, 
not  inftintSt, 

But  whatever  Is  the  power  of  dlgeftioji 
in  thofe  animals,  there  is  little  analogy  be- 
tween their  mufculai:  ftomachs  and  thofq 
of  men,  than  which  nothing  can  be  lefs 
calculated  for  breaking  or  grinding  hard 
fi}bftances.  Had  the  human  ftomach  feem-r 
ed  better  formed  for  fach  purpofes ;  and 
had  its  triturating  powers  been  calculated  at 
even  an  higher  rate  by  mathematicians,  ftill 
it  would  have  been  evident  that  it  perform- 

e4 
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ed  no  fuch  functions;  for  currants  and 
even  ripe  grapes,  which  burft  on  a  flight 
prefllire,  when  fwallowed  entire,  are  often 
voided  unbroken.  This  obfervation,  made 
by  men  of  no  vaft  extent  of  genius  or 
algebraical  knowledge,  and  which  in  itfelf 
is  not  of  the  moft  refined  nature,  at  once 
overturns  the  theory  of  trituration,  with 
all  the  calculations  which  fupported  it, 
and  lliews  to  what  a  height  of  error,  men 
of  the  greateft  learning  and  acutenefs 
may  build,  when  they  found  upon  a  falfe 
hypothecs. 

Were  it  pofTible  after  this  fo  hai'bour  any 
doubts  on  the  fubjed,  they  would  be  dif- 
pelled  by  the  experiments  made  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Dr.  Stevens,  and  publiflied  in  that 
gentleman's  inaugural  difcourfe,  and  by 
other  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Spal- 
lanzani.  The  purport  of  thofe  experi- 
ments was  to  afcertain  whether  the  gaftric 
8  liquor 
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liquor  ads      a  menftruum  for  diflblving 
the  food,  and  is  the  chief  agent  of  digeftion. 
Dr.  Stevens  prevailed  on  a  perfon  who  had 
the  faculty,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
iwallowing  pebbles,  and  bringing  them  up 
at  will,  to  fwallow  little  hollow  fpheres  of 
iilv^r,  filled  with  food  of  different  kinds  j 
th-e  fides  of  thofe  fpheres  being  perforated 
[various  places,  the  gaftric  juice  had 
^accefs  to,  and  of  courfe  could  a£t  upon  their 
.contents.    When  thofe  balls  were  brought 
:.up.,  or  voided  downwards,  the  food  within 
them  was  found  diffolved  either  partially  or 
entirely,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food, 
and  the  time  the  balls  were  allowed  to  re- 
-main  in  the  ftomach. 

Similar  experiments  to  thofe  which  Dr. 
-Stevens  had  made  by  the  means  of  the 
.above-mentioned  pebble  fwallower,  the  in- 
defatigable and  enterprifing  Abbe  made  on 
himfelf.    He  tried  many  different  kinds  of 

7  food  J 
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food he  inclofed  the  balls  in  little  bags  of 
linen,  which  allowed  the  gaftric  fluid  to 
pafs  through  their  perforated  fides,  but  pre- 
vented all  foeculent  matter  from  entering 
during  their  palfage  along  the  convoluted 
pipe  of  the  inteftines.  When  the  balls* 
were  voided,  thofe  which  contained  food  of 
cafy  digeftion  had  their  contents  quite  dif- 
folved,  but  fome  part  of  the  food  of  difficult 
digeftion  relnained  undifTolved.  Food  put 
into  the  balls  well  mq/licated^-ms^s  ionvid 
quite  di{rolved,when  voided  nineteen  hours 
after  being  fwallowed :  The  fame  food  put 
into  the  balls  unchewedy  and  voided  in  the 
fame  time,  was  found  not  fo  perfedly  dif- 
folved.  This  demonftrates  in  the  moft  con- 
vincing manner,  the  utility  of  carefully 
chewing  the  viduals  for  the  purpofe  of  faci- 
litating their  digeftion ;  and  the  whole  of 
thofe  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that  no 
fuch  thing  as  trituration  takes  places  in  the 
ftomach  of  man,  or  of  animals  whofe 

ftomachs 
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ftomachs  areconftruSed  like  the  human, 
and  of  cdMfe  the  alternate  prelTure*  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen, 
^hich  was  fuppofed  to  affift  the  tritutatmg 
poweA  will  be  confidered  as  of  IMe  mv- 
portancc  in  digeftion- 

thofe  e^tperiments  with  the  hollow  balky 
although  declfive  againft  oitumicm  «  the 
human  ftomacb,  prove  nothing  inconfiftent 
With  the  notion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 

.  ,-„ri  beina:  requlf.te  for  digeftion ; 
mentation  I'erag  I'^H  ,   „    j  „f 

and  this  is  ftiU  the  opinion,  I  tmderftand,  of 
feme  phyfidans  of  reputation. 

It  feems  difficult  however  to  imagine,, 
ttat  any  fermentation  in  the  vifluals  can 
.ake  place  in  the  ftomacb,  without  our  be- 
i,gconftantlyputinmindofitinthemoft 

abddmiiial  mufcles. 
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dilagreeable  manner ;  yet  it  is  only  when 
people  are  in  ill  health,  and  digeftion  weak- 
ened and  difturbed  by  difeafe,  that  any 
feeling  or  effed:  that  can  ht  imputed  to 
fermentation  is  perceived.  In  good  health, 
and  while  we  avoid  excefs  and  improper 
food,  the  procefs  of  digeftion  is  quietly 
Carried  on,  without  our  attention  being 
called  to  it  by  any  difagreeable  fenfation 
■whatever. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  fermentation 
defcribed  by  chemifts, — the  vinous,  the  ace* 
tous,  and  the  putrid.  Vomitings  of  a  vinous 
fmell,  which  fometirries  occur  even  when 
no  wine  has  been  drunk,  and  the  freqi^ent 
acid  erudations  with  which  fome  people  are 
troubled,  are  brought  as  proofs,  that  the 
two  firft  kinds  of  fermentation  exift  in  the 
ftomach,  and  are  neceffary  for  digeftion. 

Animal  fubftances  how^ever  in  no  circum- 
ftance,  not  even  in  a  ftate  of  putrefadion, 

G  undergo 
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undergo  the  acetous  or  vinous  fermentation ; 
when  four  eruftations  or  fpitting  therefore 
happen  after  eating  meat,  they  cannot 
be  imputed  to  the  meat :  This,  with  what 
was  formerly  remarked,  that  no  fuch  dif-^ 
agreeable  circumftance  attended  people  in 
good  health,  wh,en  the  digeftion  is  in  its 
natural  ftate,  renders  it  moft  probable  that 
thofe  fymptoms  proceed  from  fome  fecretion 
in  the  ftomach  itfelf,  and  which  only  takes 
place  when  it  is  dlfordered,  and  not  from 
any  fermentation  in  the  food  requlfite  for 
its  digeftion. 

The  notion  that  fome  degree  of  putre- 

faaion  is  necefTary  to  complete  digeftion; 

and  that  it  adually  takes  place  in  the 

animal  part  of  our  food  before  it  leaves  the 

ftomach,  has  been  combated  by  various 

arguments.    It  has  been  obferved  that  the 

faliva  of  thofe  who  have  fafted  for  a  long 

time  is  in  fome  degree  acrimonious;  fo  are 

their  other  juices ;  and  even  their  breath, 

though 
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though  naturally  fweet,  is  then  offenfive; 
but  foon  after  eating  the  acrimony  and  of- 
fenfivenefs  difappear* 

When  a  iiurfe  palles  too  long  a  time 
without  frefli  fupplies  of  victuals,  her  milk 
becomes  rank  and  bitter,  and  the  child  fhe 
fuckles  rejeds  "it  with  difguft.  Let  her 
take  a  bafon  of  frefh  broth^  and  within  a 
fliort  time  her  breafts  will  be  filled  with 
fweet  milk,  and  the  child  will  fuck  with 
avidity* 

From  thefe  fads  It  is  argued  that  no 
degree  of  putrefadion  can  take  place  in  any 
part  of  the  food  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion, 
becaufe  digeftion  is  in  reality  the  converfion 
of  the  food  into  chyle,  and  if  putrefcency 
was  necelTary  far  that,  it  would,  of  courfe,, 
by  means  of  the  thyle,  be  communicated  to 
all  the  juices  of  the  bodyj  and  the  breath, 
faliva,  and  milk,  inftead  of  being  fweetened, 

G  2  would 
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would  be  rendered  more  ofFenfive  in  con- 
fequence  of  eating. 

The  circumftances  of  the  bitter  alcalef- 
cent  tafte  of  the  faliva,  the  oifenfivenefs  of 
the  breath,  and  fait  difagreeable  t^fte  of  the 
milk  of  nurfes  after  long  fafting,  are  certain-  / 
ly  true;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  thofe 
qualities  are  changed  and  fweetened  in  con- 
fequence  of  eating ;  but  that  this  happens 
by  the'  means  of  the  food  being  converted 
into  chyle,  and  that  chyle  being  mixed  with 
the  blood,  and  diluting  and  moderating  its 
acrimony,  and  of  courfe  fweetening  the 
juices fecreted  from  it,  is  not  very  probable; 
for  it  muft  take  feveral  hours  after  eating, 
before  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  chyle  can  be 
feparated  from  the  food  and  mixed  with 
the  blood,  during  all  which  time  the  faliva 
and  milk  fliould  be  gi'owing  more  and  more 
ofFenfive,  becaufe  they  are  fecreted  from  the 
old  blood  not  yet  diluted  with  frefh  chyle ; 
I  whereas 
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whereas  in  reality  the  change  is  made  in 
the  faliva  and  breath  almoft,  inftantaneoufly, 
and  in  the  milk  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  The 
faliva,  breath,  and  milk  becoming  fo  foon 
fweet,  mufl  therefore  proceed  from  other 
caufes,  and  proves  nothing  either  for  or 
againft  putrefadion  being  neceffary  for  the 
digeftion  of  our  food. 

But  although  it  does  not  apply  In  thefe 
particular  inftances,  the  following  feems  a 
fair  prefumptive  argument. 

Food  undergoes  nothing  akin  to  putre- 
faaion  in  the  procefs  of  digeftion,  becaufe 
it  fupplies  the  blood  with  frefh  juices;  and 
if  it  underwent  putrefadion,  the  addition  of 
chyle,  inftead  of  diluting  and  cooling,  would 
naturally  render  the  blood  more  acrimo- 
nious and  putrefcent. 

But  the  Induftry  of  the  Abbe  Spallanzani, 
and  of  an  eminent  anatomift  and  furgeon 

G  3         '  of 
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of  this  country,  has  not  left  the  matter  to 
prefumptive  arguments.  They  have  proved 
by  irrefiflible  experiments,  that  animal  food, 
fo  far  from  acquiring  a  putrefcent  quality  ia 
the  ftomach,  if  it  happens  to  be  tainted 
when  fvvallowed,  becomes  fweet  and  per- 
fedly  free  from  all  taint  before  it  is  dlgeft-^ 
ed:  from  which  we  may  naturally  con-? 
elude,  that  the  fluid  conftantly  exifting  in 
the  ftomach,  called  the  gaftric  juice,  is  en- 
dowed with  an  antifeptic*  quality. 

The  idea  formerly  taken  notice  of,  that  a 
fermentation  is  always  raifed  by  fome  re- 
mains of  the  former  meal,  feenis  groundl'efs, 
from  this  circumftance,  that  digeftiori  is 
carried  on  quicker  when  food  is  received 
into  an  empty  ftomach,  than  when  it  i^ 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  any  former 
meal. 

In  anfwer  to  this  and  other  arguments 
lirged  againft  the  notion  of  fermentation^ 

•  What  refills  putrefadion. 

thofe 
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tfeofe  who  fupport  that  opinion  affert,  that 
the  digeftive  fermentation,  which  according 
to  them  takes  place'in  the  human  ftomach, 
is  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  unhke  either  the 
vinous,  acetous,  or  putrefadive,  and  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  any  analogy  with  them. 

This  is  one  way,  to  be  fure,  of  getting  rid 
of  manyobjedions;  but  when  one  thing  isfo 
imlike  another  as  to  have  no  refemblance  to 
it  at  all,  I  own  I  am  extremely  apt  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  quite  a  different  thing;  and  if 
I  were  permitted,  I  fhould  chufe  to  call  it 
by  a  different  name. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  probable,  that 
the  gaftric  fluid  corrects  any  tendency  to 
putrefadion  that  may  be  in  fome  ^arts  ,of 
the  aliment ;  and  without  exciting  any  evi- 
dent fermentation,  .  is  one  of  the  mofl: 
powerful  agents  of  digeflion ;  the  procefs 
being  completed  by  two   fluids  which 

G  4  mingle 
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mingle  with  the  aliment  foon  after  its  ex- 
pulfion  from  the  ftomach,  as  fhall  be  more 
particularly  mentioned  hereafter. 

It  is  faid  that  the  gaftric  juice  has  been 
found  to  retain  this  difTolving  power  out  of 
the  ftomach;  but  it  being  an  exceedingly 
difficult  and  painful  matter  to  procure  this 
fluid,  a  fufficient  number  of  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  made  to  afcertain  this 
point, 

An  obvious  and  apparently  ftrong  ob- 
jedlion,  however,  prefents  itfelf  to  the  opi.* 
nion,  that  the  g^ftric  fluid  is  a  menfl:ruum. 
If  the  gaftric  fluid  has  the  power  of  dif. 
folving  the  food,  how  does  the  ftomach  it-» 
felf,  which  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  fome 
parts  of  our  food,  remain  undiflblved  ? 

Thofe  who  fupport  the  dodrine,  en* 
deavour  to  remove  this  obje^ftion,  hy  aflert-^ 
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ing  that  the  mucus  which  fheaths  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  flomach  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  that  efFed:;  or  if  that  is  denied,  they 
content  themfelves  with  faying,  it  is  pre- 
vented by  fome  peculiarity  in  the  ftrudure 
of  the  ftomach,  which  we  cannot  invef- 
tigate, 

Mr,  John  Hunter,  the  anatomift  above 
alluded  to,  with  more  ingenuity,  fuppofes 
that  the  fame  living  principle  which  refifts 
the  putrefcent  tendency  of  the  "blood  and 
oth?r  juices,   prevents  the  ftomach  itfelf 
from  being  affeded  by  the  gaftric  fluid, 
while  it  penetrates  and  dilTolves  the  aliment. 
In  confirmation  of  which,  he  obferves  that 
worms  can  remain  a  confiderable  time  un- 
hurt in  the  ftomach,  while  they  retain  the 
principle  of  life ;  but  as  foon  as  they  lofe 
this  and  die,  they  are  dilTolved  and  digefted 
like  other  fubftances.    In  like  manner  he 
afferts,  that  while  the  ftomach  itfelf  retains  • 
tins  living  principle,  the  gaftric  fluid  can- 

not 
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notafFea  it;  but  when  the  perfon  dies,  that 
Huid  immediately  begins  to  corrode  it,  and 
"fometimes-  is  found  to  have  made  its  way 
iritirely  through  the  coats  of  the  ftomach 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  fo  many  inftances  in  the  an- 
nals of  medicine,  of  men  of  the  greateft 
abilities   fupporting   theoretical  opinions 
which  have  afterwards  been  found  erro- 
neous, that  every  new  notion  no  doubt 
ought  to  be  examined  with  the  greateft 
accuracy  before  it  is  fully  admitted.  The 
opinion  in  queftion,  however,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  highly  ingenious,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  an  advocate  able  to  do  it  all 
juftice;  fo  that  if  it  falls,  it  muft  be  from  its 
own  fault,  and  not  his. 

After  the  ftomach  has  retained  the  food 
a  due  time  for  performing  itsfundions  (by 
whatever  means  they  are  performed),  and 
after  it  has  perfedly  commingled  the  various 

maih, 
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piafh,  and- rendered  it  more  homogeneous* 
to  the  circulating  blood,  the  whole  is 
fqueezed  through  a  narrow  paffage  called' 
the  pylorusi  into  the  firft  of  the  inteftines, 

.  The  ftomach  being  ihaped  fomewhat 
like  a  bagpipe,  this  paffage,  as  well  as  that 
by  which  the  food  enters  the  ftomach,  is 
higher  than  its  bottom :  In  its  way  to  the 
pylorus  therefore  the  food  muft  proceed 
contrary  to  its  gravity,  which  indeed  it  muft 
frequently  do  .afterwards  in  paffing  along 
the  various  convolutions  of  the  inteftinal 
canal. 

To  enable  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
to  perform  this,  .they  are  endowed  with  a 
vermicular  or  periftalt^^^^^  movement,  by 

propelled,  and 

the  excrement  voided. 

As  foon  as  the  alimentary  mafh.  has  Jeft 
the  ftomach  and  entered  the  firft  of  the 

•  Of  the  fame  nature. 

.  inteftines. 
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inteftines,  it  meets  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  the  bile ;  the  firft  fepavated  from 
the  blood  by  a  glandular  fubftance  called 
pancreas,  and  the  other  by  the  liver,  and 
both  poured  through  the  refpedive  duds  of 
thofe  organs  into  the  inteftine  nearly  at  the 
fame  place. 

The  fubftance  of  the  pancreas  has  great 
analogy  with  that  of  the  falivary  glands, 
and  its  juice  with  the  faliva;  the  former, 
however,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Com- 
parative fize  of  the  pancreas  and  thofe 
glands,  muft  be  fecreted  in  far  greater  quan- 
tity. The  chief  ufe  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
according  to  fome  phyfiologifts,  is  to  dilute 
'the  bile,  and  render  that  vifcid  fluid,  which 
is  more  acrimonious  than  any  other  of  the 
animal  juices,  more  mild  and  more  mifciblQ 
with  the  food. 

But  to  make  one  juice  imperfed  and  in- 
capable of  performing  its  functions  till  it  is 

mixed 
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mixed  with  another,  is  very  unlike  the 
ufual  preciflon  and  fimpHcity  of  nature.  It 
feems  to  me  therefore  more  probable,  that 
the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  have 
diftina;  offices,  but  both  tending  to  the 
thorough  digeftion  of  the  alimeiit. 

The  bile  is  a  penetrating  liquor  of  the 
nature  of  foap,  capable  of  difTolving  gums, 
refmous  fubftances,  and  rendering  oily  fluids 
mifciblewith  water;  this  faponaceous  fluid, 
therefore,  is  of  the  greateft  ufe,  by  mingling 
with  the  aliment  as  it,  comes  from  the  fto- 
mach,  completing  the  procefs  begun  there, 
by  a  more  perfed  diflblution  of  the  oily 
vifcid  parts,  and  giving  the  various  fub- 
ftances of  which  our  food  confifts  one  com- 
mon appearance  and  nature,  from  which 
an  uniform  fluid,  refembling  emulfion,  and 
called  chyle,  is  fucked  by  the  ladeal  veffels, 
and  thrown  by  the  thoracic  duft  into  the 
circulating  blood,  of  which  it  is  immediate- 
ly  to  become  part, 

The 
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TKe  ftimulatirig  quality  of  the  bile  is 
likewife  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  by  excit- 
ing the  periftaltic  motioii  of  the  inteftines, 
and  protruding  the  coarfe  parts  of  the  food 
through  •  the  inteftinal  canal,  till  they  are 
thrown  out  of  the  body  in  the  form  of 
focces. 

The  whole  account  of  digeftiori  may  he 

thus  abridged.  The  food   being  pre- 

vioufly  divided  and  blended  with  faliva  and 
air  by  maftication,  is  fwallowed,  and  meets 
in  the  ftomach  with  the  gaftric  juice,  whofe 
diffolving  power,  affifted  by  the  natural 
heat  of  the  place,  is  the  principal  agent  of 
digeftion. 

The  procefs  is  completed  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice  and  bile,  the  nutritious  parts 
of  the  food  being  by  this  procefs  converted 
into  chyle  for  the  fupport  of  the  body,  and 
the  groffer  parts  thrown  out. 
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HI. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

'J^HE  next  important  fundion  of  the 
animal  oeconomy,  and  the  firft  belong- 
ing to  the  vafcular  fyftem  we  propofed  to 
confider,  is  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  heart  being  the  centre  and  moft 
active  inftrument  of  the  blood's  circulation, 
muft  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant, perhaps  the  moft  important  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  a  wound  is  certain  death. 

Nature  has  taken  care  to  place  thofe  or- 
gans, upon  which  life  more  immediately 
depends,  in  the  ftrongeft  fituations,  and 
where  they  are  beft  defended  from  external 
injuries.    Thus  the  brain  is  protected  by 

the 
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the  bones  of  the  fkiill;  and  the  heart  and 
lungs  are  alfo  lodged  in  a  bony  fortification 
compofed  of  the  ribs  and  vertebra. 

The  heart  is  probably  the  firft  part  that 
Is  formed:  In  examining  the  incubated 
egg,  the  firft  thing  that  can  be  perceived  is 
a  fmall  red  point  j  and  the  firft  movement 
is  a  motion  like  a  pulfation  of  that  point, 
which  turns  out  afterwards  to  be  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart ;  the  other  parts  feem 
to  be  all  gradually  formed  from  this. 

Obfervations  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
made  on  the  humanbody ;  but  from  analogy 
we  fuppofe  that  the  fame  circumftances 
take  place  in  the  human  embrio  *.  The 
heart  has  a  greater  fliare  than  any  other 
part,  of  that  fympathy  which  has  been 
obferved  to  exift  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  which  will  be  mentioned  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

*  The  child  unfiniflied  in  the  womb; 
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No  organ  of  the  conftitution  cAn  be 
fcverdy  afFeded  without  affecting  the  heart 
and  difturbirlg  its  funi^dione ;  nor*  can  the 
heart  be  in  the  fmalkji  degree  affedted  with- 
out diftiirbing  every  fundidn  of  the  animal 
-conomyi 

But  the  heart  is  not  only  affeded  by 
^■What  injures  the  body,  but  alfo  by  whatever 
r  ruffles  the  mind.  Rage  occafions  frequent 
Land  forcible  contradions ;  ibrrow, flow  and 
I  languid  ones;  And  there  ate  inftances  of 
1  violent  paffions  fufpending  the  contradions 
cof  the  heart  altogether,  and  occafipning 
I  death.  The  heart  is  not  only  affeded  by 
'  what  hurts  the  body  or  mind  of  the  perfou 
I  to  whom  it  belongs,  but  alfo  by  what  hurts 
tthe  bodies  or  minds  of  others.  But  the 
eextent  of  this  kind  of  fympathy  differs 
^greatly  in  different  perfons.  In  fome  it 
fcmbraces  children,  friends,  relations,  coun^ 
:ti-ymen,'and  in  a  certain  degree  the  whole 

H  human. 
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human  race  j  in  others  it  feems  to  be  entire- 
ly confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
bodies,  or  at  moft  reaches  with  a  blunted 
fenfibility  no  farther  than  to  thofe  whom 
they  conceive  to  be  their  own  offspring. 

The  human  heart  is  a  mufcular  fubftancc 
of  a  conical  form,  fituated  within  the 
cheft,  with  its  apex  or  point  inclined  down- 
wards, and  to  the  left  fide.  It  is  divided 
by  a  flefhy  partition  into  two  cavities  called 
ventricles.  At  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  on 
each  fide  are  placed  two  little  appendixes 
called*  auricles,  which  receive  the  blood 
from  the  veins  before  it  enters  into  theilij 
ventricles,  and  the  circulation  is  carried  on  I 
as  follows : 

Through  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  the 
blood  enters  the  left  ventricle,  which  con- 
tradting,  propels  it  into  the  large  artery, 
and  from  thence  into,  the  branches,  which 

becoming 
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becoming  fiHaller  and  fmaller  as  they 
fpread  in  infinite  ramifications,  difFufe  heat 
and  nourifhment  all  over  the  body*  Thofe 
ramifications  terminate  in  the  finalleft  order 
of  Mood-YcMs  called  capillaries ;  they  pour 
the  blood  into  the  finalleft  order  of  veins, 
which  growing  gradually  larger  as  they  ap- 
proach the  heart,  flowly  carry  back  the 
blood  (after  the  bile,  urine,  fpittle,  and 
other  juices  have  been  fucked  from  it,  and 
after  the  remainder  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  accefTion  of  the  chyle),  and  pour  it  into 
tlie  right  auricle,  from  whence  it  jflows  into 
the  right  ventricle; — but  before  it  is  allowed 
to  renew  its  courfe  through  the  body,  it  is 
forced,  by  the  contradion  of  that  ventricle, 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  imme- 
diately fplitting  into  innumerable  branches, 
fpreads  over  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. — 
Thofe  cells  are  the  terminations  of  the 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  receive 
the  air  in  refpiration ;  and  being  equally 
ramified  with  the  blood-veffels,  rua  in  con- 

H  2  taa 
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ta<a  with  them,  and  form  the  fubftance  of 
the  Jungs, 

The  capillary  vefTels  of  the  pulmonary 
artfery  become  the  origins  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  through  whofe  gradually  enlarging 
branches,  the  blood,  after  undergoing  thofe 
various  changes,  is  carried  back  again  to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart,  from  whence  it 
began  its  courfe  j  which  courfe  the  moment 
it  is  finifhed  muft  be  recommenced  as  long 
as  life  continues.  Whatever  obftruds,  dif- 
turbs,  or  renders  this  circulation  irregular  in 
any  degree,  creates  difeafcr 

The  lungs  then  are  a  congeries  or  mafs 
of  air-veffels,  air-cells,  arteries,  and  veins,  fa 
admirably  arranged  as  to  perform  their 
diftindt  fundions  without  confufion,  and 
yet  fo  intimately  blended,  that  no  fmgle 
point  could  be  pierced  with  the  finefl: 
needle,  without  piercing  all  thofe  different 
kinds  of  vefTels. 


The 
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The  fingular  ftrudure  of  the  lungs,  the 
unexpedled  courfe  which  the  whole  mafs  of 
fclood,  after  having  finifhed  its  circuit 
through  the  body,  is  obliged  to  make 
tiirough  this  fingle  organ,  plainly  demon-t 
ftrates  that  fome  very  important  purpofe  is 
ierved  by  fuch  an  uncommon  arrangement, 
and  fuch  expence  of  mechanifm.  As  the 
chyle  joins  the  blood  a  little  before  it  is 
thrown  into  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  it 
Js  imagined,  that  this  fecond  circulation 
through  the  lungs  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
complete  fanguification,  in  other  words 
perfedly  to  change  the  properties  of  the 

-  chyle,  and  mix  and  blend  it  with  the  blood 
fo  as  to  form  them  into  one  uniform  fluid 

,fit  for  fecretion,  and  the  other  purpofes  of 
the  animal  o°conomy. 

But  without  farther  inquiry  into  the  ufe 
of  this  particular  circulation,  as  it  will  in 
ibme  meafure  be  refumed  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  refpiration  ;  we  need  only  ob- 

H  3  ferve 
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ferve  at  prefent  that  there  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  Nature's  accomplifliing  the  moft- 
important  purpofes,  by  the  moft  fimplp  and 
beft  adapted  means,  that  we  may  reft  fatif- 
ficd  fhe  has  not  deviated  from  her  general 
rule  on  this  occafion. 

The  valves*  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
entrance  of  the  different  ventricles,  and  to 
the  mouths  of  the  arteries,  and  which  alloyjr 
the  blood  to  rufli  freely  intq  the  yentrides 
and  arteries, but  prevent  it  from  regurgitating 
on  their  contradion ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
wonderful  mechanifm  by  which  torrents  of 
blood  arriving  from  .  different  parts  of  the* 

body,  and  meeting  at  fo  fmall  a  point  as  the 

i 

•  Thofe  valves  are  little  thin  membranes  contrived  to 
prevent  a  reflux  of  blood  when  the  heart  contrafts.  Thejj- 
are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  that  terminate  the  auricles  and  give 
a  free  entrance  to  the  blood  from  them  to  the  ventricles, 
but  efFeftually  hindering  it  from  being  thruft  back  by  the 
fame  way  ;  and  thofe  of  the  great  arteries,  admitting  th^ 
blood  freely  from  the  heart  into  them,  but  preventing  it 
from  regurgitating  into  the  heart  on  the  contradion  of  the 
arteries. . 

human. 
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human  heart,  are  prevented  from  fliocking 
with  each  other,  and  difturbing  the  uni- 
form and  continued  procefs  of  circulation, 
are  not  more  worthy  of  admiration  froin 
the  importance  of  the  ends,  than  .for  the 
fimplicity  of  the  means  ufed  to  accompUfli 

them- 

The  motion  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the 
^ontrading  force  of  the  heart ;  they  have  a 
ftrong  mufcular  coat  of  their  own,  which 
after  diftention  enables  them  to  contract 
and  alTift  the  powef  of  the  heart.  Before 
death  they  are  fo  much  contraded  as  to 
teuft  ail  the  blood  iiito  the  vehis. 

i  The  heart  of  man,  and  of  all  that  are 
jjcalled  the  more  perfect  animals,  are  con-- 
ftruded  with  two  ventricles  and  two  auri- 
cles, and  all  of  them  have  a  double  circu- 
lation, one  through  the  body  and  the  other 
through  the  lungs,  as  has  been  defcribed.  . 
;  H  4  But 
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But  there-are  animals  whofe  hearts  have 
two  auricles  and  only  one  ventricle;  in 
them  the  circulation  is  carried  on  in  this 
manner, — the  blood  being  brought  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  }eft  auricle,  and  by 
the  veng-  cavjE  into  the  right,  flows  from 
both  into  the  ventricle,  and  on  its  contrac- 
tion part  is  thrown  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  reft  into  the  aorta,  which 
carry  it  to  the  lungs  and  all  pver  the  body, 
from  whence  it  is  brought  back  by  the  veins 
to  ^he  a^ric^es.  This  kin4  of  circulation 
takes  place  in  the  turtla. 

There  are  other  ainimals,  particularly  cod 
and  all  flat  fifli,  whofe  hearts  have  only  one 
auricle  and  one  ventr-iete  j-  in  thefe,  when 
the  heart  contrads,  the  blood  is  thrown 
into  an  artery 'which  carries  it  to  the  gills, 
which  in  fifh  ferve  the  purpofes  of  lungs  j 
from  thefe  it  returns  by  the  veins,  which 
uniting,  threw  it  into  the  aorta,  by  which 

it 
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j£  is  difperfed  over  the  body,  and  afierw-ards 
being  brought  back  it  is  thrown  by  tb© 
venas  cavas  into  the  auricle,  and  flows  from 
It  inte>  the  ventricle. 

We  are  told  that  the  heart  of  one  animal 
is  ftill  of  a  fimpler  conftrudion,  confifting 
of  only  one  ventricle  and  no  auricle.  This 
animal,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  worm-  called 
eruca,  has  no  veins,  but  an  artery  iflliing 
from  the  heart,  and  which  afterwards 
branches  all  over  the  body  ;  here  the  blood, 
inftead  of  circulating^  is-  faid  to  flow  for- 
ward and  backward  refponfive  to  the  con- 
tradtion  and  dilatation  of  this  reptile's  heart. 
This  diftindion  of  hearts  was  firft  made  hj 
that  diligent  and  accurate  anatomill  Mr. 
John  Hunter. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  blood's  circulation 
has  perhaps  not  made  fo  great  a  change  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  might  have  b^en 
expeaed;  but  as  it  has  overturned  all  the 
^Ife  theory  that  was  founded  upon  the 

fup- 
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fijppofition  that  the  blood  moved  in  another 
manner,  and  prevents  any  new  theory 
from  being  admitted  that  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  eftabhihed  truth  of  circulation ;  of 
^ourfe  all  the  erroaeoijs  pradice  that  wa^  or 
might  be  formed  on  fuch  falfe  theories  can 
no  longer  take  place.  In  the  pradice  of 
furgery,  by  far  the  moft  certain  part  of  the 
healing  art,  the  improvements  derived  fron^ 
this  difcovery  are  great  and  manifef]:,  ■ 

By  the  ufe  of  the  tourniquet  alone  many- 
operations  are  rendered  fafer  than  they  were 
formerly,  and  many  lives  preferved  by  this 
and  other  improvements  made  upon  the 
fame  principle,  which  has  been  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  thofe  brave  citizens  whofe 
lives  and  limbs  are  fo  often  expofed  to  the 
accidents-  of  war. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  was  firft 
demonftrated  by  Dr.  Harvey,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century.;  a  difcovery 
which  has  rendered  his"  name  immortal, 

and 
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and  r.efledled  lufi  e  on.  the  Englifli  nation. 
Envy  could  not  quietly  bear  that  fb  much 
honour  fliould  fall  to  the  fhare  of  any  in-r 
dividual.  That  fhe  might  have  the  pleafure. 
of  tearing  them  from  the  brows  of  Harvey, 
ftie  was  willing  to  adorn  the  bulls  of  the 
ancients  with  his  laurels.  The  firfl:  attack 
that  Harvey's  enemies  made  upon  his  fame 
was  by  afferting  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  was  known  to  the  ancients.  But  if 
the  ancients  knew  it,  how  came  thofe 
karned  gentlemen  who  tell  us  fo,  to  have' 
been  ignorant  of  it  ?  Finding  that  this  at- 
tack did  not  fucceed,  it  was  next  infmuated 
that  Harvey's  more  immediate  predecefTors 
had  cleared  the  road,  and  pointed  it  out  fo' 
clearly  that  he  could  not  mifs  it. 

But  all  attempts  to  diminifh  the  merit  of 
this  difcovery,  by  enumerating  what  was 
l^nown  in  anatomy  before  his  time,  and  by 
enhancing  the  advances  made  by  Vefalius, 
Servetus,  and  .  others,  are  equally  vain  and 
invidious.    They  had  done  fo  much,  it  is 

foid, 
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faid,  that  they  had  left  him  little  td  do. 
But  why  did  thofe  great  men  leave  to  an- 
other that  which  would  have  done  them- 
felves  more  honour  than  all  their  paft 
labours  ? 

How  infinitely  abfurd  to  call  that  Iktle 
which  thofe  very  men  whofe  genius  and 
acutenef*  are  defcribed  as  prodigious,  could 
not  accomplifh,  and  which  efcaped  the 
penetration  of  all  the  anatomifts,  phyficiana, 
and  philofophers,  that  th^  "woyld  produced, 
till  Harvey  made  the  happy  difcovery, — a 
difcovery  not  made,  a,s  many  ufeful  arta 
have  been  dlfcovered,  by  accident^  but  in 
confequence  of  deep  refledion  and  careful 
inveftigation  j  by  weighing  and  comparing 
fadts,  drawing  inferences  from  the  difco- 
veri^s  of  others,  which  their  authors  were 
unable  to  do,  and  advancing  ftep  by  ftep  to 
that  important  demonftration  which  baa 
juftly  acquired  fo  much  honour  to  the  dif- 
coverer  himfelf,  and  has  added  dignity  to 
the  name  of  «in  Englifhman, 
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IV. 

©F  THE  SECRETION  OR   SEPARATION  OP 
PARTICULAR  FLUIDS  FROM  THE  BLOOD. 

^EFORE  we  attempt  to  give  any  id^a 
of  fecretion  in  general,  or  of  fecreted 
fluids  in  particular,  it  is  proper  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  blood  itfelf,  from  which 
they  are  all  derived. 

While  blood  is  In  circulation,  and  for 
fome  time  after  it  has  flowed  out  of  the 
!  body,  it  feems  an  homogeneous  red  liquor, 

ifomewhat  thicker  than  water.-  While 

1  It  remains  warm  it  is  conftantly  throwing 
^  off  a  watery  vapour.  After  having  been  a 
c  certain  time  out  of  the  body,  whether  in  a 
ccold  or  warm  air,  it  thickens  into  a  gelati, 

nous 
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nous  mafs,  which  foon  feparates  into  two 
parts  ;  one  folid,  called  craflamentumj  th^ 
other  liqoiid,  called  ferum< 

The  cralTamentum  confifts  of  a  fluid  • 
which  coagulates  fpontaneoufly,  and  on 
that  account  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  of  another 
fubftance  which  gives  the  red  colour  to  the 
blood.  The  coagulable  lymph  may  in 
every  ftate  of  health  be  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  the  blood  by  art.  In  certain  dif- 
eafes  it  feparates  naturally. 

The  buff-coloured  coat  which  appears 
on  the  furface  of  blood  in  rheumatifms, 
pleurifies,  and  other  inflammatory  difeafes, 
is  no  new  fubftance  formed,  as  was  fup- 
pofed*,  by  thefe  diftempers,  but  merely, 
the  coagulable  lymph  deprived  of  the  red 
part  of  the  craflfamentum. 

*  This  was  clearly  proved  by  the  late  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Hewfon.— Vide  his  Experimental  Inquiries  into  the 
Properties  of  the  Blood. 
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,  In  thofe  difeafes  the  blood  fuffers  a 
change  which  hinders  the  lymph  from 
coagulating  fo  foon  as  it  does  in  health; 
■when  received  into  a  bafon  therefore,  and 
fufFered  to  reft,  the  red  particles,  being  the. 
heavier,  gravitate  to  the  bottom  before  the 
lymph  congeals,  and  leave  it  like  a  buff- 
coloured  jelly  on  the  furface ;  vrhereas  in 
health  the  coagulation  takes  place  fo  foon 
after  the  blood  is  taken  out  of  the  body, 
that  the  red  part  is  entangled  and  prevent- 
ed from  feparating,  and  of  courfe  the  craf- 
famentum  retains  the  natural  colour  of 
blood.  From  hence  v^e  may  fee  the  reafon 
why  this  inflammatory  cruft,  as  it  is  called, 
is  thickeft  when  the  difeafe  is  moft  -violent,- 
wears  gradually  thinner  as  the  difeafe  abates, 
and  at  laft  intirely  difappears  with  the  com- 
plaint. It  accounts  alfo  for  this  cruft  not 
appearing  on  the  furface  of  inflamed  blood, 
if  it  is  ftirred  and  kept  in  motion  till  it 
congeals. 


The 
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The  fevum  is  a  fluid  of  a  yellowi{li 
colour^  thicker  and  a  little  heavier  than 
water.  It  confnls  of  a  kind  of  mucilagi- 
nous fubftance  diflblved  in  water,-  which 
contains  alfo  fome  neutral  fait. 

The  mueilage  above  mentioned,  although 
it  does  not  coagulate  fpontaneoufly  on 
being  expdfed  to  the  air,  like  the  lymph  of 
the  blood,  yet  it  does  coagulate  with  a 
certain  degree  of  heat^  like  the  white  ofan 

egg' 

Acids  and  alkohol  have  the  fame  effect ; 
but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  they  ever  can 
be  received  into  the  circulation  in  fufEcient 
quantity  to  have  this  effeft  there  ;  if  they 
fliould,  it  is  evident,  that  by  putting  a  flop 
to  the  circulation,  they  muft  occafion  imme- 
diate death. 

The  air  is  a  ftrong  coagulant  of  the 
blood,  producing  that   effea  in  a  few 
o  .  minutesjj 
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minutes,  which  does  not  take  place,  from, 
mere  reft  in  the  veins,  for  feveral  hours* 
It  is  alfo  remarked  by  Mr,  Hewfon  that  it 

I ^coagulates  at  different  periods  in  different 
cconftitiitions  and  in  differetit  difeafes^ 

The  fame  gentleman  affertSj  that  the  dif-^ 
fpofition  of  the  blood  to  coagulate  increafe.s 
i  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  weak  ;  from 
rwhich  he  draws  this  practical  inference,  that 
lit  is  improper  to  roufe  a  patient  fainting 
ffrom  hemorrhage  by  ftimulating  medicines^ 
jbecaufe  the  languor  or  faintnefs  . favours  the 
icontradion  of  the  divided  arteries  and  the 
:  coagulation  of  the  blood  at  their  bleeding 
■tfrifices,  and  thus  tends  to  ftop  the  hemor- 
:rhage.  In  this  manner  blOod-letting  is 
soften  expedient  in  hemorrhages ;  for  when 
Jfliey  are  not  profuffe,  but  long  continued, 
Ithe  difpofition  of  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and 
;of  the  veifels  to  contrad,  may  not  be  fuf- 
ificient ;  but  when  the  veifels  are  emptied 
iuddeply  by  blood-letting,  both  effeds  may 

I  be 
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be  produced,  and  the  hemorrhage  flopped 
-with  the  lofs  of  lefs  blood  than  if  vcne- 
fedion  had  not  been  ufed. 

To  the  difpofition  to  coagulate  in  the 
body  by  reft  alone,  may  be  imputed  the 
coagulation  found  foraetimes  in  the  difeafe 
called  aneurifm*,  alfo  that  in  part  of  the 
large  arteries  after  amputation,  and  thofe 
called  polypi  found  in  the  heart  and  the 
large  vefTels  near  it.  The  laft  indeed  are 
generally  fuppofed  not  to  take  place  till 
after  death. 

Blood  diftiUed  in  a  glafs  retort  yields 
water,  volatile  fpirit  like  fpirit  of  hartfhorn, 
infiammible  oil,  and  afhes  which  no  force 
of  calcination  can  confume,  but  which,  by 
pouring  water  on  them,  yield  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  fixed  fait  and  fome  earth,  amongft 
which  are  found  particles  fuppofed  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  iron,  as  they  are  attradcd 

•  Vide  Mr.  Hewfon's  Experimental  Inquiries.  j 
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by  the  loadftone.  The  red  colour  of  the 
blood  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  owing  to 
this  ferruginous  matter j  which  opinion 
they  imagine  is  ftrengthened  by  its  being 
obferved  that  blood  becomes  of  a  more 
florid  colour  after  a  courfe  of  fteel  medicines. 

This  notion,  however,  feems  to  be  too 
haftily  formed,  for  the  ferruginous  matter 
is  in  very  fmall  quantity,  no  folution  of 
iron  out  of  the  body  is  of  a  red  colour,  and 
as  to  the  blood  becoming  more  florid  after 
a  courfe  of  fteel,  it  moft  probably  has  this 
elfed:  merely  as  a  tonic,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  blood  is  florid  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  conftitution. 

The  craiTamentum  -  and  ferum  are  in 
different  proportions  in  different  habits. 

In  the  laborious,  adtive,  and  ftrong,  the 
craffamentum  is  in  greater  proportion  to 
the  ferum  than  in  the  weak  and  languid. 


The 
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The  ferum  contains  a  greater  proportion 
of  water  and  fait  than  the  craflamentum,. 
the  latter  more  oil ;  of  courfe  when  dried  it 
is  inflammable. 

The  proportions  of  the  conftituent  parts 
©f  the  blood  miift  alfo  in  fome  meafure 
depend  on  the  diet. 

That  the  diet  influences  the  health,  no- 
body will  call  in  queftion,  but  fome  have 
fancied  that  it  alfo  has  a  very  confrderable 
influence  on  the  character  and  difpofition. 

Thofe  who  entertain-  this  opinion,,  think 
that  a  large  proportion  of  alkalefcent*  falts 
in  the  blood  tend  to  produce  a-  choleric 
and  fierce  turn  of  mind.  In  proof  of  which 
they  obferve,  that  .birds  and  beafts  of  prey 
who  live  confl:antly  on  animal  food,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  thofe  falts,. 
are  more  fierce  than  other  animals* 

*  Any  fubftance  which  efFervefces  when  mix'sd  with 

an  acid  is  an  alkali.  What  has  a  tendency  to  this  is 

alkalefcent. 

This^ 
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This,  however,   probably   depends  on 
other  caufes ;  for  if  animal  food  alone,  even 
when  taken  in  aftonifhingly  great  quan- 
tities, could   produce   this   efFed,  many 
:  peaceable  citizens  and  worthy  aldermen,  in- 
i  Head  of  being  the  quiet  worfhipful  creatures 
they  are,  would  be  the  fierceft  and  moft 
(  outrageous  animals  in  the  world. 

When  the  Hood  is  examined  with  a 
3  microfcope,  it  appears  not  an  homogeneous 
f  fluid,  but  feems  to  confift  of  red  globules 
fwimming  in  a  clear  liquor. 

-  Thepe  have  been  different  opinions  re- 
ifpeding  the  exad  fhape  of  thofe  globules;' 
}  fome  obfervers  afferting  they  are  of  a  fphe- 
rrical,  others  of  a  lenticular*  form.  When  a 
cdifpute  commences,  men  are  unwilling  to 
)  yield,  whether  the  point  in  queftion  regards 

their  microfcopes   or  their   fenfes.  The 

*  Of  the  form  of  a  lens,  that  is,  a  round  figure,  convex 
iDu  both  fides,  but  flatter  than  a  fphere. 


I  3 
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controverfy  was,  as  ufual,  carried  on  with 
great  warmth. 

While  the  curious  were  ftralning  their 
eyes  to  afcertain  this  important  matter,  a 
great  philofopher   pronounced  that  both 
fides  were  in  the  wrong,  for  the  globules  in 
difpute  were  neither  fpherical  nor  lenticu- 
lar, but  that  each  confifted  of  fix  fmall 
globules  adhering  together  in  the  form  of 
a  mulberry ;  and  that  notwlthftanding  their 
appearing  of  a  red  colour  while  adhering^ 
yet  each  of  the  fix  fmall  globules,  when 
feparate,  were  not  red,  but  yellowifh  or 
tranfparent. 

The  laft  part  of  the  affertlon  could  not 
•well  be  denied  ;  for  although  the  micro- 
fcope  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfedion  fince  this  philofopher  wrote, 
nobody  has  been  able  to  perceive  this  union 
of  the  fix  globules ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to 
difpute  the  colour  of  an  objed  till  a  fight 
of  it  can  be  obtained, 

This 
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This  therefore  b'ecame  a  matter  of  faith  , 
rather  than  of  demonftration ;  and  that  be- 
lievers might  have  free  fcope  for  the  ex- 
crcife  of  this  virtue,  they  were  farther  in- 
formed from  the  fame  authority,  that  the 
fecond  order  of  globules  were  no  more 
than  the  firft,  of  an  uniform  fpherical  fur- 
face,  but  that  each  of  them  was  compofed  of. 
fix  globules  of  a  third  order,  adhering  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  over  and  above,  that  it 
was  philofophical  to  believe,  that  the  fub- 
ordination  does  not  ftop  here,  but  that  there 
is  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  more  orders  of  globules,  all  in  the  fame 
ftyle  with  the  firft,  with  an  equal  fubordi- 
nation  of  veffels  adapted  for  their  reception  j 
which  beautiful  arrangement  will  become 
manifeft  as  foon  as  our  microfcopes  are  fuf- 
ficiently  improved  to  bring  it  within  the 
fphere  of  our  vifion.    There  can  be  no 
great  harm  however,  in  fufpending  our 
abfblute  belief  till  this  improvement  takes 
place. 
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While  the  blood  is  in  circulation,  various 
liquors  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  procefs 
called  Secretion,  all  thefe  fecretions  being 
neceflary  for  the  health  and  prefervation  of 
animal  life. 

I.  The  femen  is  fecreted  for  the  purpofe  of 

generation. 
9.  The  liquor  amnii,  or  fluid  in  which  the 

foetus  fwims,  contributes  to  its  fafety  and 

prefervation  in  the  womb,  and  facilitates 

its  entrance  into  the  world, 

3.  The  milk  is  fecreted  in  the  breafts  of 
women  after  child-birth  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  irifant, 

4.  The  urine  and  fweat,  being  excremen- 
titious,  are  thrown  out  of  the  body. 

5.  The  faliva,  the  gaftric  juice,  bile,  and 
pancreatic  fluid,  are  all  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  pf  digefliori. 

0.  The  liquors  which  moiften  the  cavities  of 
the  thorax^  and  abdomen  f ,  and  the  interr 

?  The  cheft.  f  The  belly. 

ftitial 
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■  ftitlal  Jliiid  of  the  cellular  membratie^ 
are  contrived  to  adhiit  of  eafy  motion 
among  the  vifcera,  and  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  attrition.  Thefe  are  alfo 
the  purpofes  of  the  liquor  contained 
within  the  pericardium'^^  and  tlic  watery 
humour  within  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  tefticles ;  without  the  firft  the  con- 
ftant  motion  of  the  heart  would  pro^ 
duce  a  fatal  effedl,  and  hj  means  of 
the  fecond  the  moft  delicate  organs  of 
the  human  body  are  enabled  to  elude 
many  external  injuries  to  which  they 
would  otherwife  be  liable. 

:  7.  The  undtuous  nature  and  the  bitternefs 
of  that  yellow  fubftance  that  is  fecreted 
in  the  ears,  proteds  them  from  the  in- 
vafion  of  all  kinds  of  infeds. 
The  mucus  which  lines  the  inteftines 
and  the  urethra,  flieaths  and  defends  thofe 
canals  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fub- 
ftances  which  pafs  through  them. 

•  t  Tht  membranous  bag  whjfh  lopfely  ftirrounds  the  heart. 

9'  The 
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9.  The  fynovia  or  mucilage  which  lubri- 
cates the  joints,  is  happily  placed  to  allow 
the  heads  of  the  bones  to  flip  fmoothly 
over  each  other,  and  render  their  motion 
cafy. 

I  o.  The  tears  wafh  injurious  fubftances  from 
the  .eyes,  preferve  their  tranfparency ;  and 
although  fometimes  they  are  expreffive 
of  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  at 
others  they  indicate  that  fympathy  and 
benevolence  which  are  its  mod  diftin- 
guifhed  ornament. 

The  wifdom  difplayed  in  providing  thofe 
various  Buids  for  the  prefervation  and  com- 
fort of  animal  life,  is  manifeft  to  the  dulleft 
cbfer\'er;— the  means  by  which  they  are 
provided,  puzzle  the  mofl:  acute. 

Such  inveftigations  arc  exceedingly  na- 
tural to  that  fpirit  of  enquiry,  with  which, 
for  wife  purpofes,  the  mind  of  man  is  en- 
dowed; and  thofe  phyfiologifts  who  have 

attempted 
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attempted  to  explain  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  animal  oeconomy,  deferve  praife  for  their 
good  intentions,  as  well  as  their  ingenuity, 
although  they  may  have  often  failed  in 
conveying  that  convid:ion  to  the  minds  of 
others,  which  long  thought  on  favourite 
fubjeds,  and  the  ambition  of  difcovery, 
feem  to  have  produced  in  their  own. 

I  fhall  adjoin  however  a  fhort  view  of 
what  is  given  by  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
phyfiologifts,  as  an  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  animal  fecretions  are  per- 
formed. 

The  blood,  we  are  reminded,  is  a  mixed 
liquor,  confifting  of  red  globules  and  va- 
rious fluids  of  different  denfities  in  which 
they  fwim.  Thefe  globules  are  the  largeft 
of  all  the  particles  which  conftitute  the 
blood.  The  diameter  of  the  fmalleft  ar- 
tery which  circulates  blood,  muft  therefore 
be  larger  than  that  of  a  red  globule  ;  but 
veflels  or  canals  whofe  diameters  are  fmaller 
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than  red  globules,  arife  from  thofe  arteries ; 
into  them,  it  is  evident,  no  red  globule, 
without  unnatural  force  and  ftretching,  can 
poffibly  enter :  But  the  fluids  whofe  particles 
are  fmaller  than  red  globules,  may  in  the 
courfe  of  natural  circulation  enter  this 
fmaller  order  of  veffels.  And  if  from  the 
above  mentioned  fecreting  veflels  a  fmaller 
order  of  canals  arife,  whofe  diameters  cannpt 
admit  one  of  a  thinner  nature,  the  thinner 
parts  of  this  fluid  may  enter  this  third  order 
of  canals.  In  the  fame  manner  a  fourth 
andth  i  nner  fecretion  may  by  the  means  of 
a  fourth  and  a  fmaller  order  of  vefl!els  be 
feparated  from  the  third,  a  fifth  froip  ^ 
fourth,  and  fo  on. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  lecreted 
fluids  can  be  of  a  red  colour;  for  if  a  velTel 
is  large  enough  to  admit  the  red  part  of  the 
l^lood,  it  would  of  courfe  admit  all  the  other 
parts,  and  the  contents  of  the  vefTel  would 
not  bp  a  fluid  fecreted  frpm  th?  blood,  but 

the 
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the  blood  itfelf.  ^  It  is  equally  evident  by 
the  above  account  of  the  matter,  that  the 
grofler  fecretions  are  made  from  the  fangui- 
Jieous  arteries,  and  the  finer;  from  vefTels 
arifmg  from  them,  v^rhich  fecretions  become 
finer  and  finer  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  removes  the  fecreting  veflels  are  from  the 
real  blood-veffels. 

We  are  aflured  alfo  by  fome  phyfiologlfts, 
that  the  red  globules  have  no  inclination  to 
deviate  into  the  mouths  of  the  fecretory 
veffels,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  and 
the  denfer  particles  of  the  blood  in  general, 
'have  a  natural  propenfity  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  canal,  while  the  thinner  par- 
ticles recede  to  the  fides,  and  by  that  means 
are  more  eafily  caught  by  the  fecretory 
orifices. 

But  this  method   of  explaining  the 
myftery  of  fecretion  by  a  fubordination  of 
velTels  drawing  off  the  thinner,  and  leaving 
the  thicker  fluids  of  which  the  blood  is 
^  compofed, 
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compofed,  and  thus  forming  feparate  liquors 
of  various  kinds,  does  not  account  for  the 
fecretion  of  thofe  fluids  which  are  thick-  ^ 
er  than   the  blood   itfelf.    Thofe  fluids  || 
therefore  mufl:  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
thinner  at  the  moment  of  fecretion,  and 
afterwards  to  have  become  thicker,  'which 
may  happen  either  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
watery  particles,  when  the  fecreted  fluid  is 
expofed  to  the  air,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
mucus  of  the  nofe*  and  the  wax  of  the  ears; 
or  by  the  abforption  of  thofe  watery  par- 
ticles, which  is  fuppofed  to  be  performed  by 
the  inhaling  veflels  of  the  dudls  and  canals, 
through  which  the  fecreted  fluid  is  obliged 
to  make  a  tedious,  infleded,  and  circuitous 
Gourfe,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  giving 
time  for  the  abforption  of  the  thin  particles. 

Some  of  the  fecreted  fluids  are  depofited 
in  certain  receptacles  provided  for  them 
within  the  body,  where  they  are  kept  as  in 

•  That  the  mucus  of  the  nofe  is  thin  and  watery  at  the 
inftant  of  fecretion,  we  know  by  the  dFeft  of  flernutatones. 

a  ma- 
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a  magazine  till  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
Thus  the  bile  after  it«  feparation  from  thz 
blood  in  the  liver,  is  depofited  in  the  gall" 
bladder,  where  it  becomes  more  high- 
coloured  and  vifcid ;  and  in  like  maiinfj 
the  femen  was  fuppofed  to  be  depofited  in 
the  feminal  veficles,  ready  prepared  for  the 
calls  of  nature;  in  confirmation  of  which 
it  was  urged,  that  in  the  continent  it  is  of  a 
"thicker  confiftence  than  in  men  who  are  of 
a  different  temperament. 

But  this  argument  has  been  overturned 
-by  later  anatomifts,  who  alTert,  and  bring 
•^ftrong  proofs  in  confirmation  of  the  affer- 
^tion,  that  the  veficulas  feminales  are  not  a 
-receptacle  for  femen,  but  that  they  fecrete 
different  fluid.     This  hov^ever  comes 
•nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  as  this  fluid  is 
lodged  in  thefe  veficulae  ready  for  the  calls 
of  nature  and  purpofes  of  generation.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  the  milk  is  kept  ready 
in  the  large  duds  of  the  mamnxx, 

la 
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In  attempting  to  explain  what  is  diflScuIt 
and.abftrufe,  it  is  not  furprifmg  that  every 
circumftance  is  laid  hold  of  that  can  poffibly 
be  fuppofed  to  affift  in  making  it  out;  ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  that  the  nature  of  the 
fecreted  fluid  depends  in  fome  meafure 
upon  the  angle  which  the  fecreting  dudk 
makes  with  the.  trunk  from  which  it 
branches  j  and  as  the  velTels  are  detached 
at  a  great  diverfity  of  angles,  and  are  rami- 
fied in  various  manners,  and  as  Nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  the  conclufion  is  drawn, 
that  this  variety  of  angles  and  ramifications 
affift  in  producing  the  variety  of  fecreted 
fluids.  Men  are  too  apt  to  miftake  their 
own  fancies  for  the  aims  of  Nature.  To 
allow  therefore,  that  Nature  does  nothing  in 
ivain,  and  to  admit  all  that  is  above  aflerted, 
are  very  different  conceffions  ;  for  there 
may  be  very  good  ufes  anfwered  by  dif- 
tributing  the  fmall  branches  of  arteries  in 
different  manners  to  different  vifcera,  al- 
though the  varying  the  fecreted  fluids  is 
^  -  ,  not 
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1  not  one  of  them;  befides,  it  affords  but  little 
ifatisfadion  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  variety 
(of  the  one  really  contributed  to  the  variety 
iin  the  other,  if,  after  all,  we  cannot  form 
2an  idea  bow  it  contributes. 

To  make  this  matter  a  little  clearer,  and 
t  to  account  in  fome  degree  for  the  different 
t  fluids  fecreted  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
1  it  has  been  afferted  that  the  blood  which 
r  arrives  at  the  various  places  of  fecretion  is 
coif  a  nature  and  quality  limilar  to  the 
F  humour  there  to  be  fecreted.  Blood,  when 
i  it  firft  iffues  from  the  heart,  before  any  of 
[  the  fecretions  have  taken  place,  is  fuppofed 
!  to  be  more  watery  than  afterwards,  and  on 
I  that  account,  we  are  told,  the  emulgent 
;  arteries,  from  which  the  urine  is  fecreted, 
J  are  placed  near  the  heart. 

The  mammary  arteries  of  nurfes,  it  is 
(faid,  are  more  plentifully  furnifhed,  with 
t  chyle  than  any  others;  and  therefore  the 

K  milk, 
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milk,  a  liquor  refembling  chyle  in  many 
particulars,  is  fecreted  from  them. 

The  bile,  an  oily  and  acrimonious  fe- 
cretion.  Is  fecreted  from  the  blood  return- 
n-\'^JIuggifJdy  loaded  with  o/7,  and  co7itam'i- 
nated  iintb  rancid  effluvia  from  the  omen- 
tum and  other  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly. 
And  to  crown  the  whole,  we  are  allured 
that  the  blood  carried  by  the  carotid  arteries 
to  the  brain,  is  of  a  more  fpirituous  and  re- 
fined nature  than  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
mafs,  for  this  very  fufRcient  reafon,  that  the 
animal fpiritSy  which  are  the  moft  refined  of 
all  polTiblc  fluids,  are  fecreted  there. 

All  this  is  fanciful  and  well  arranged,  but 
would  be  more  convincing,  if  upon  exami- 
nation the  blood  of  the  emulgent  arteries 
were  really  found  more  full  of  water  than 
the  blood  of  other  arteries,  or  if  the  blood 
of  the  vena  portarum*  were  not  found  the 

*  The  veffel  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  vifcera  of 
the  lower  belly  to  the  liver. 
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fame  in  all  refped:s  with  blood  returning  by 
the  veins  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Had  the  blood  in  the  firft  cafe  been 
fenfibly  impregnated  with  urinous,  and  that 
of  the  fecond  with  bilious  particles,  it  might 
have  been  natural  to  have  judged  a  priori^ 
that  , urine  would  be  drawn  from  the  one 
and  bile  from  the  other ;  but  as  previoufly 
to  the  fecretions,  no  fuch  particles  ca"h  be 
found,  the  matter  feems  rather  darker  after* 
the  explanation  than  it  was  before. 

As  to  the  aflertion  concerning  the 
fpirituous  quality  of  that  portion  of  blood 
carried  by  the  carotids  to  the  brain,  the  .ar- 
gument ftands  nearly  in  this 'way : 

The  blood  fent  to  the  brain  is  more 
fpirituous  and  refined  than  the  reft  of  the 
mafs. 

I  do  not  find  it  lb* 
Yes,  but  it  muft  be  fo. 
^  Why? 


K  a  Becau& 
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Becaufe  the  animal  fplrits  are  fecreted 
from  it,  and  all  the  world  knows  that  the 
animal  fpirits  are  the  moft  refined  of  all 
fluids. 

Where  is  this  fluid  ? 

In  the  nerves. 

Cut  a  large  nerve,  and  fhew  it  to  me. 
You  cannot  fee  it,  it  is  fo  refined. 
That  is  unlucky. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  the  moft  fortunate 
thing  in  the  world ;  if  we  could  fee  it,  it 
would  be  good  for  nothing;  but  we  are  fure 
it  is  there. 

How  fo  ? 

How  fo  ?  For  what  other  purpofe  but  the 
fecretion  of  this  fine  setherial  fluid  would 
the  moft  fpirituous  part  of  the  blood  be  fent 
by  the  carotids  to  the  brain  ?  So  that  it  is 
clear  from  this  circular  demonftration,  that 
the  moft  refined  part  of  the  blood  goes  to 
the  brain,  becaufe  the  animal  fpirifs  are 
feereted ;  and  that  the  animal  fpirits  are 
fecreted  there,  becaufe  the  moft  refined  part 
of  the  blood  goes  to  the  brain. 
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The  notion  that  the  mammary  arteries 
of  nurfes  are  more  plentifully  ftdred  with 
chyle  than  the  other  arteries  of  the  body, 
has  arifen  on  no  better  foundation. 

The  blood  of  thofe  arteries  has  never 
'  been  actually  found  impregnated  with  a 

•  greater  proportion  of  chyle  than  that  of 
<  others ;  but  as  on  perceiving  that  the  urine, 
.  ^  watery  liquor,  is  fecreted  by  the  kidneys, 
.  and  the  bile  an  oily  one,  by  the  liver,  it  is 
1  concluded  that  the  blood  which  goes  dire£t- 
j  ly  to  thofe  two  organs  is  fuller  of  watery 
:  and  bilious  particles  than  the  reft  of  the 
:  mafs ;  fo  on  finding  that  milk,  a  fluid  re- 

fembling  chyle,  is  fecreted  in  the  breafts  of 
nurfes,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that,  the 

;  blood  of  their  mammary  arteries  is  uncom- 

.  monly  full  of  chyle. 

It  would  appear  indeed,  that  the  chyle  is 
.  a  confiderable  time  before  it  changes  its  na- 

•  ture,  and  is  alfimilated  into  the  mafs  of 

K  3  blood; 
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blood ;  for  when  blood  is  drawn  after  a 
plentiful  meal,  the  ferum  is  of  a  whiter 
colour  than  ufual,  owing  in  all  probability 
to  the  frefli  abforbed  chyle's  not  being  per- 
fedly  affipiilated  j  but  this  regards  the  mafs 
of  blood  in  general,  ^nd  not  that  of  the 
mammary  arteries  in  particular.    It  is  cer-- 
tain  however,  that  when  a  nurfe  is  kept  too 
long  from  food,  and  her  breafts  almoft  en- 
tirely drained  of  milk,  what  little  is  found 
there  contains  an  unufual  cjiiantity  of  fair, 
and  is  rejected  by  the  infant  with  figns  of 
difgufl ;  yet  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour  after  eating  a  competent  quan- 
tity of  frelh  broth,  her  breafts  will  be  re-* 
plenilhed  with  milk,  and  the  child  will  fucl^ 
with  fatisfadion  and  avidity.    In  this  cafe 
the  food  received  into  the  ftomach,  if  not 
the  immediate  fource  of  the  milk,  feems  at 
leaft  the  caufe  of  the  breafts  being  filled  with 
that  liquor ;  but  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  interval 
between  the  caufe  arid  effea  feems  fur^ 
prifing,  and  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

We 
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We  cannot  fuppofe  that  this  food  is  di- 
gefted,  converted  into  chyle,  this  chyle 
thrown  in  the  common  way  into  the  mafs 
of  blood,  ahd  fecreted  in  the  form  of  milk 
From  the  mammary  arteries;  for  the  procefs 
of  digeftion  alone  muft  engrofs  much  more 
time  than  the  whole  interval  in  queftion.  But 
even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  digeftion 
%)liM'be  completed  and  the  chyle  formed 
from  the  food  within  that  interval,  thi^ 
"would  not  remove  the  difficulty.  Let  us 
Confider  the  journey  the  chyle  has  to  make 
before  it  arrives  at  the  breafts :  It  is  firfi 
carried  into  the  thoracic  du'(£ti''i&an(?e',into 
the  fubclavian  vein  to  be  i^ingled  With  tile 
blood ;  from  the  fubclavian  ■  vein  it  flows 
into  the  vena  cava,  paffes  through  the  heart, 
then  through  the  lungs,  returns  and  paff^ 
again  through  the  heart  into  the  aorta, 
And  is  diftributed  all  over  the  body,  the 
common  proportion  only  going  to  the 
jnammary  arteries,  from  whence  the  chyle 
is  fecreted.  When  we  think  on  all  this, 
and  recollea  alfo  that  the  chyle  falls  drop 

K  4  by 
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by  drop  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  and  Is 
mingled  in  this  circuitous  courfe  with  the 
blood  of  the  whole  body,  we  cannot  poffibly 
conceive  that  the  proportion  of  chyle  form- 
ed from  this  fmgle  meal,  which  falls  to  the 
fliare  of  the  mammary  arteries,  is  the  entire 
fource  of  this  copious  flow  of  milk.  Others 
fuppofe  that  the  broth,  without  waiting  the 
ufual  procefs  of  digcftion,  is  abforbed  by  the 
la£teals  of  the  nurfe's  flomach,  and  carried 
diredtly  to  the  thoracic  dudl,  and  fo  into 
the  blood.  But  this  fuppofition,  even  if 
granted,  would  only  cut  off  the  time  taken 
up  in  digeftion,  and  leave  the  oth^r  ob^ 
je(5tiorxs,i|>  full  force. 

The  fa£l:  being  certain,  and  all  thefe 
methods  of  accounting  for  it  unfatisfadory, 
fome  have  fufpeded  that  there  is  a  fecret 
conveyance  undeteded  by  anatomifts,  by 
which  this  nourifhment  is  fmuggled  from 
the  nurfe's  ftomach  to  her  breafts,  and  there 
converted  into  milk  without  being  pre- 
vioufly  either  changed  into  chyle  or  blood. 
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But  to-  this  wild  hypothecs  ftronger  ob- 
jedions  arife  than  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
■  It  fuppofes  a  fluid  to  be  fecreted,  and  not 
;  from  the  blood,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  obferved  by  Nature  in  the  other  fecre- 
'  tions,  all  of  which  are  formed  from  the 
'  blood,  and  it  renders  the  mammary  arteries 
.  almoft  entirely  ufelefs. 

When  the  ftomach  is  empty,  ftill  there 
is  fome  milk  fecreted,  although  in  fmall 
(quantity  and  of  a  bad  quality;  if  there- 
:  fore  we  admit  this  hypothefis,  there  muft  be 
'  two  ways  of  fecreting  milk,  one  directly, 
:  from  the  nourifhment   in  the  ftomach, 
and  the  other,  when  no  nourifhment  is  in 
the  ftomach,  from  the  blood  in  the  mam- 
mary arteries. 

And  finally,  to  fuppofe  a  direct  pafTage 
from  the  ftomach  to  the  breafts  unobferved 
by  anatomifts,  implies  a  degree  of  carelefl*- 
•  nefs  and  want  of  attention,  which  ill  ac- 
cords with  that  fpirit  of  minute  inveftiga- 

tion 
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tion  and  ardour  for  difcovery,  by  which 
this  clafs  of  men  are  peculiarly  diftinguidied. 

A  fudderi  and  profufe  fecretion  of  milk, 
.after  all,  is  not  more  difficult  to  be  account- 
ed for  than  the  fudden  and  profufe  fecretion 
of  tears  which  ia  fome  people  attends  pain 
and  grief,  or  than  the  great  augmentation  of 
fome  other  fecretions  from  various  exciting 
caufes. 

What  Is  lingular  in  the  infl;;ince  of  milk, 
and  occafidns  the  pec,uUar  oifnculty,  is, 
that  its  augmented  fecr£tion  fo  immediately 
follows  eating,  tliat  we  are  tempted  to  think, 
in  fpite  of  reafon  and  anatomy,  that  it  is 
the  identical  food  received  in  the  ftomach, 
which  in  lefs  than  an  hour  after  flows  from 
the  nurfe's  breafts  in  the  form  of  milk. — 
Difficulties  unqueftionably  attend  every  ex- 
planation that  has  been  given  of  this  pheno- 
menon. The  following  feems  liable  to  the 
fcweft,  is  the  moft  fmiple,  and  I  imagine 
the  moft  probable. 

When 
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■  When  the  nurfe  is  faint  from  hunger, 
\  her  circulation,  -as  that  of  every  perfon  in 
tthe  fame  ftate  muft  be,  is  languid',  and  of 
ceourfe  all  the  fecretions  are  diminifhed ;  but 
;  after  fhe  has  received  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
I  ncurifliing  liquid  food,  it  inftantly  adts  as  a 
i  ftimulating  cordial  to  the  nerves  of  the 
:  ftomach,  with-  which  all  the  nerves  of  the 
i  body  have  a  wonderful  fympathy ;  the  cir- 
>  culation  is  quickened,  every  fecretion  m  in 
i  fome  degree  enereafed,  part  of  the  food  is 
;  abforbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation 
1  foon  after  it  is  fwallowed,  which  caufes  a 
[  general  fulnefs  of  the  blood-velTels :  the 
;  mammary  arteries  enlarge  a^d  c^rry  blood 
more  rapidly  and  in  greater  quantities  to 
the  breafts ;  they  are-  ftimulated  to  fecrete 
more  in  proportion  than  other  glands,  and 
thus  the  breafts  of  an  exhaufted  nurfe  are 
ifilled  with  milk  foon  after  a  nourifhing  and 
reftorative  meal. 

A  glafs  of  wine  in  fome  meafure  has  the 
fame  effea: ;  it  gives  the  cordial  ftimulus  to 

the 
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the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  increafes  the  cir- 
culation, and  promotes  fecretion,  but  it  does 
not  keep  up  the  fecretion  by  pouring  frefh 
juices  into  the  blood.  The  effects  of  the 
■wine  decreafe  every  moment  after  the  firft 
exertion  of  the  conftitutional  powers  it  ex- 
cites: The  effects  of  a  nourifhing  meal  are 
more  copious  and  permanent. 

If  however  it  is  afked,  how  this  ftimulus 
is  given  to  the  breads  in  particular,  or  why 
a  plentiful  meal  fhould  be  followed  by  a 
flow  of  milk,  rather  than  of  any  other  of 
the  fecreted  juices,  no  fatisfadory  anfwer 
can  be  given,  more  than  if  it  were  afked 
why  the  breafls  of  women  fecrete  milk  after 
labour,  and  not  before.  We  fee  the-beft 
reafons  why  it  fhould  be  fo,  although  we 
cannot  difcover  by  what  means  it  is  brought 
about ;  we  muft  not  attempt  to  explain 
final  caufes. 

To  return  to  the  fubjed  of  fecretion  :  In 
whatever  way  the  fecreted  fluids  are  fepa^- 

rated 
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I  rated  from  the  blood,  or  however  their  com- 
iponent  particles  are  combined,  it  is  certain 
ithat  the  fecretion  of  fome  of  thofe  fluids  is 
iperformed  with,  and  in  others  without, 
tthe  mediation  of  certain  fubftances  called 
I  glands. 

The  faliva,  tears,  bile,  femen,  urine,  and 
1  fome  other  fluids,  are  of  the  firft  clafs  j  the 
1  lymph  and  the  fluid  thrown  out  of  the 
Ibody  by  fenfible  and  infenfible  perlpiration, 
( of  the  fecond. 

Thefe  laft,  as  has  been  generally  thought, 
:  are  fecreted  from  the  blood  without  the  aid 
( of  glands,  and  merely  by  the  mechanifm 
above  defcribed,  of  fmaller  vefl~els  branching 
•from  larger  ones,  and  draining  a  thinner 
from  a  thicker  liquor. 

The  former  are  feparated  by  the  inter- 
vvention  of  glandular  fubftances  of  one  kind 
.  or  other;  for  we  always  find  fuch  fubftances 
i  at  the  places  where  thofe  fecretions  are 

formed. 
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formed*  We  can  fee  the  fecreted  fluid  flowJB 
ing  from  them  by  a  pipe  called  the  excre- 
tory du£t  J  we  know  that  the  gently  touching 
or  pf effing  certain  glands  promotes  the 
fecretion  ;  and  We  know  that  when  the 
glands  are  obftrudled,  or  deftroyed  by  dif- 
eafe,  or  entirely  cut  from  the  body,  the  ^ 
fecretion  no  longer  takes  place ;  fo  that  there 
can  be  no  fhadow  of  doubt  that  glands  are 
the  agents  of  the  fecretion  of  the  fluids  in 
queflion. 

A  gland  then  is  a  fubftance  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  of  feparating  fome  particular 
liquor  from  the  blood;  it  is  generally  of  a 
fmooth  furface,  and  feparated  from  the  ad-  ^ 
jacent  parts  by  a  fine  membranous  coat, 
which  admits  an  artery  and  nerve  to  enter,  ' 
and  a  vein  to  iflTue,  along  with  a  canal 
called  the  excretory  dud:  of  the  gland. — ' 
They  are  either  fimple,  in  the  language  of 
anatomilts  conglobate ;  or  compound,  other- 
wife  called  conglomerate. 

7  The 
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The  latter  confifts  of  a  tiumber  of  tha 
[former  joined  together  in  a  clufter,  each 
^glandule  of  which  has  its  difl:-in(3:  excretory 
tduct  J  thefe  afterwards  uniting,  fometirme?; 
fCorm  three  or  four,  and  fometimes^  pne  large 
eexcretory  canal. 

As  injedions  may  be  pufhed  from  the 
lartexies  that  feem  to  enter  the  fubftance  of 
Ithe  glands,  quite  through  to  their  excretory 
idud:s,  it  is  thought  that  the  fubftance  of 
!;glands  is  nothing  but  a  congeries  and  con- 
r  volution  of  arteries,:  adhering  fome  more 
Ifome  lefs  compadly,  conneded  by  an  inter- 
fvening  cellular  membrane,  and  terminating 
in  an  excretory  dud.  The  vein  whkh 
iffues  from  the  gland  v^rith  the  dud,  con- 
rveys  away  the  fuperfluous  blood  that  re- 
imains  after  the  fecreted  fluid  is  formed. 

Such  of  the  fecreted  fluids  as  are  fup-» 
^pofed  to  exift  in  the  blood  previous  to  ie-^ 
erelion^  and  to  be  only  mechanically  mixed 

by 
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by  the  force  of  circulation,  may,  it  is  thought, 
be  mechanically  feparated  either  without 
the  intervention  of  glands,  as  the  fweat,  or 
by  their  means,  as  the  urine  and  tears. — 
But  there  is  more  difficulty  with  thofe  fluids 
which  are  thought  not  previoufly  to  have 
cxifted  in  the  blood,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  drawn  from  it  by  any  arrangement 
of  fubordinate  vefTels,  or  any  mechanical 
power  whatever.    The  faliva,  the  femen, 
the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  fome 
others,  it  is  imagined  are  of  this  clafs.  By 
what  po^A7er,  it  is  alked,  can  the  glands, 
from  whofe  excretory  duds  thofe  fluids 
iflue,  produce  liquors  from  the  blood,  which 
did  not  previoufly  exift  in  it  ? 

It  was  an  ancient  opinion,  and  is  ftill  the 
opinion  of  fome  phyficians,  that  thofe  fluids 
are  formed  in  their  refpe<aive  fecretory  or- 
gans by  the  chemical  operation  of  fermenta- 
tion ;  by  which  term  they  mean  fome  kind 
of  change  either  by  effervefcence,  coagula- 
tion, 
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lion,  foltition,  precipitation,  or  otherwife, 
which  the  fecreted  fiuid  undergoes  in  the 
yand,  by  mixing  with  fomething  of  the  na- 
Loreof  a  ferment^  which  each  gland  con- 
aains. —  Others  treat  this  notion  with  de- 
ifion,  declaring  that  neither  the  blood  nor 
i.ny  of  the  juices  feparated  from  it,  are  aoid 
;)r  alkali ;  that  none  of  them  can  effervefce 
vith  acids  or  with  alkalis,  nor  with  each 
t)ther,  or  by  any  of  the  other  means  pro- 
LUce  the  changes  in  queftion. 

To  which  the  fupporters  of  the  dodrine 
:f  ferments  reply,  that  the  particular  fer- 
lent  belonging  to  each  gland  is  in  fuch  a 
:nall  quantity,  that  no  experiment  can  be 
■ied  upon  it  to  afcertain  what  its  nature  is^ 
■r  what  are  its  powers;  and  when  the 
lood  arrives  at  the  organ,  the  change  im- 
lediately  takes  place,  and  the  fecreted  fluid 
'  formed.  But  this  fuppofed  ferment  im- 
Hes  a  previous  ferment  to  form  it,  and  that 

L  again 
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again  another  of  elder  date,  and  fo  thd 
ehphatit  is  fupported  on  the  hack  of  a  tortotfi^ 
and  the  weight  and  perplexity  is  doubled. 

What  then  is  the  refult  of  the  whole 
matter?  Why,  that  every  theory  hitherto 
offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fecretions  are  made,  is  liable  to 
fuch  unfurmountable  objedionSy  that  it  is) 
evident  the  procefs  is  not  underftood.  It 
may  be  afked,  why  is  not  this  acknow- 
ledged at  once  ?  and  when  people  plainly 
fee  they  do  not  underftand  a  fubjedt,  why 
do  they  not  fairly  own  it,  and  fave  farther 
trouble  to  therafelves  and  others? 

That,  to  be  fure,  is  the  moft  funple  and 
the  moft  candid  method,  and  is  followed  by 
fome ;  but  all  the  men  of  a  learned  profefTiOn 
and  folenin  charader  are  not  fond  of  adopt- 
-  ing  it ;  they  poffibly  think  it  puts  them  tot 
much  on  a  level  with  thofe  who  have  nc 
fuch  advantages. 

Howevei 
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Hovt'ever  myfterious  a  fubjed  may  be, 
sand  however  little  light  they  can  throw 
lUpon  it,  ftill  they  can- talk  about  it  and 
labout  it;  they  can,  in  fuppott  of  their 
ifyftems,  bring  conje£tiires  in  place  of  fads, 
s^ind  aflertions  for  proofs ;  and  when  very 
lliard  puflied,  they  can  call  veteran  phrafes 
ffrom  Greece  and  many  frightful  words 
to  their  affiftanccj  till  at  laft  they  raife 
fuch  a  cloud  of  technical  duftj  as  con- 
cceals  their  ignorance,  blinds  this  fpedator, 
land  makes  him  imagine  that  the  myftery 
^has  been  fully  explained,  although  he  has 
•not  capacity  enough  to  follow  and  com- 
:prehend  the  demonftration* 

When  we  get  clear  of  this  duft  however, 
land  confider  the  fubjed  uninfluenced  by 
fyftem  or  early  prejudices,  we  are  confound- 
't^  to  perceive  how  very  ignorant  indeed 
:the  moft  knowing^  are. 

Yet  it  is  right  to  know  what  has  been 
Ithought  on  fubjeds  of  this  nature,  becaufe 

L  2  in 
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in  tracing  the  labyrinths  of  erroneous  fyf- 
tems,  a  clue  is  fometimes  found,  which 
leads  to  the  truth. 

To  return  to  our  fubjcd:  If  it  is  faid  that 
thofe  fecreted  fluids  which  are  known  to  be 
only  mechanically  mixed  In  the  blood,  by 
the  motion  and  jumble  of  circulation,  may 
be  mechanically  feparated  by  the  mere  fub- 
ordination  of  veffels  ;  and  that  glands  are 
only  neceflary  when  a  great  change  is  to  be 
made,  and  a  new  fluid,  as  it  were,  formed. 
The  inftance  of  the  urine  however,  over- 
turns this   idea,  it   being  a  fluid  which 
comes  under  the   preceding  defcription, 
where  glands   feem   not  necefTary,  but 
which-  neverthelefs  is  feparated  by  glands. 
The  urine  and  the  fweat  are  of  the  fame 
nature  with  each  other j  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  invefligate  them,  they  confifl  of  the 
fame  fubftances ;  yet  the  firfl  is  fecreted  by 
glands,  and  the  other  without.    In  general, 
however,  it  is  tmis,  that  the  fluids  fecretea 

by 
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hy  the  intervention  of  glands  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  fubftances  found  in  the 
blood,  and  what  it  feems  impoffible  to 
imagine  could  be  mechanically  ftrained  or 
(eparated  frorn  it  ^^thofe  organs  rather  ap- 
^pearlng  to  have  a  chemical  or  magic  power 
■  of  forming  a  new  fluid,  totally  different 
;  from  any  thing  that  could  have  been  ex- 
:  peded  to  be  formed  from  blood,"6r  any  of 
t  the  juices  of  which  it  is  compofed.  What 
I  can  be  more  different  from  blood  than  bile  ? 
'Yet,  as  it  has  been  already  obferved,  the 
I  blood  carried  to  the  liver  is  the  fame  in  all 
i  fenfible  qualities  with  the  reft  of  the,  blood 
!  in  the  veins ;  and  thi^  gall,  which  can  only 
'be  formed  in  the  fecretory  veifels  of  the 
Jiver,  being  once  formed  there,  can  after- 
'  Vvards  be  taken  up  by  all  the  fecretory  or- 
i  gans  ;  and  in  the  jaundice  is  evidently  to 
!  be  feen  in  all  the  fecretions.  In  fhort,  we 
}  perceive  that  a  moft  wonderful  change  is 
i  made  in  the  blood  that  is  carried  to-  certain 
, glands;  but  we  neither  know  how  this 

L  3  change 
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change  is  performed,  nor  have  we  any 
conception  what  circumftance  makes  glands 
neceffary  for  fecretion  ;  nor  can  we  per- 
ceive  any  thing  in  tlieir  ftrudure  that 
can  lead  us  to  prefume  a  priori^  that  any  one 
of  the  fecreted  liquors  fhould  ncceffarily  be 
fecreted  by  any  ope  of  the  fecreting  organs, 
rather  than  by  another  ;  for  any  thing  that 
w  pan  perceive,  milk  might  have  beei^ 
fecreted  by  the  liver, — bile  by  the  glands 
of  the  breaft,— -faliya  by  the  kidneys,  and 

fo  on. 

It  is  true,  we  do  fee  moft  evidently  ihat 
they  are  infinitely  better  arranged ;  but  ouv 
difcernment  does  not  enable  us  to  perceive 
on  what  particular  circumftance  this  ad- 
mirable arrangement  immediately  depends 

Nor  have  we  any  idea  how  it  happens 
that  chyle,  apparently  the  fame,  is  formed 
from  all  the  various  kinds  of  food  that  man 
kind  eat :  Let  them  be  fed  on  animal  food 
alone,  on  vegetable  food  alone,  or  on  i 

mixtur 
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,  fixture  of  both,  ftill  the  bland  white  fluid 
,  called  chyle  will  be  abforbed  from  them  all. 
'  The  milk  of  a  nurfe  is  ftill  milk,  with  little  or 
n.0  apparent  difference  whether  the  woman 
'  is  fed  on  roaft  beef,  oatmeal,  or  potatoes. — 
i3ome  one  of  tHefe  ma^r,  jt  is  true,  be  more 
wholefome  than  the  others,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
maybe  preferable  to  any  one ;  but  whether 
the  nurfe  is  confined  to  one,  or  allowed  to 
|eed  on  all,  her  milk  will  be  eflentially  the 
fame, 

The  formation  of  chyle  and  milk  feems 
to  be  fofnething  very  different  then  from 
fimply  feparating  by  a  fubordination  of 
Yeifels,  or  by  any  other  means,  the  thinner 
from  the  thicker  parts  of  a  heterogeneous* 
liquor;  for  if  that  alone  were  the  cafe,  we 
ihould  naturally  expert  to  find  a  different 
kind  of  chyle  drawr^  from  every  different 
kind  of  food.    Whereas  the  ladeals  feem  to 

*  Of  various  natures. 
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poflefs,  in  the  very  moment  of  abforption, 
the  power  of  affimilating  into  one  uniform 
fluid,  all  that  infinite  variety  of  different 
fubftances,  which  the  voracity  or  caprice  of 
mankind  has  appropriated  for  their  food. 
But  we  know  not  on  what  principle  this 
depends ;  neither  have  we  any  conceptiofi 
by  what  means  the  human  conflitution 
converts  vegetable  and  ktAtcikl  fubftances, 
the  firft  with  nearly  as  mtLdh  facility  as  the 
fecond,  into  part  of  itfelf. 

This,  to  be  fure,  is  very  wonderful; 
but  not  more  fo  than  that  a  beech  or  dak 
fapling  fhould  by  their  roots,  which  con- 
tain tbeir  abforbing  vefTels,  imbibe  the 
juices  from  the  earth,  and  convert  them 

into  the  fubftance  of  beech  and  oak.  

How  do  the  feeds  thrown  into  the  earth 
gradually  increafe  in  fize,  and  fpringing 
from  the  fame  foil,  take  the  various  forms  of 

all  the  different  trees  and  vegetables  ?  ^ 

Jiow  does  the  branch  of  one  tree,  engrafted 

on 
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on  the  branch  of  another,  produce  a  dif- 
ferent fruit  from  that  of  the  trunk? — ^ 
How  do  the  abforbing  veffels  of  a  pear 
branch  draw  juices  out  of  an  apple-tree, 
which  are  converted  into  pears,  while  every 
other  branch  fends  forth  apples?  All  this 
remains  Unexplained.  I  therefore  cannot  be 
furprifed,  however  much  I  may  regret  it, 
that  it  alfo  remains  unexplained  how  the 
various  fecretions  are  perfornied,  or  how 
the  liver  converts  the  fame  liquor  into  bile, 
from  which  other  glands  form  mucus,  or 
femen,  or  faliva. 
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V. 

ABSORPTION, 

RESORPTION  is  the  next  fundlon  of 
the  vafcular  fyftem  to  be  confidered. 

This  is  performed  by  a  fet  of  vcirels  called 
abforbent,  fmaller,  and,  if  poffible,  more 
numerous  than  the  blood-veflels, 

Some  of  thofe  veffels,  it  is  faid,  have 
been  occafionally  feen  and  vaguely  men- 
tioned by  the  earlieft  medical  writers ;  but 
thofe  who  affert  this  muft  acknowledge  that 
thofe  writers  had  no  idea  of  their  ufe,  but 
fpeak  of  them  in  fuch  a  curfory  manner  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  mean  th? 
veffels  in  queftion  or  not, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  abforbents,  the 

ladeals  and  the  lymphatics,  each  of  them 

deriving, 
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.deriving  their  name  from  the  appearance  of 
ihe  fluids  they  contain;  the  firft  be^ng  of 
jji  milky  colour,  the  fecond  pellucid. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
Afdlius  difcovered  the  former,  and  gave 
them  the  name  they  ftill  have,  Towards 
the  middle  of  that  century,  Pequet  traced 
them  to  the  thoracic  dud,  and  difcovered 
that  from  thence  thpir  contents  are  carried 
to  the  fubclavian  vein,  and  not  to  the  liver, 
-as  was  till  then  believed.  Rudbec,  Bartho- 
lin, and  others,  about  the  fame  time  dq- 
monftrated  the  fecond  part  of  the  abforbent 
fyftem,  called  lymphatic,  which  has  beea 
more  accurately  examined  by  fucceeding 
phyficians,  and  whofe  nature  lately,  in  a 
'  peculiar  manner,  engaged  the  attention  of 
|:he  moft  celebrated  anatomifts  of  this  ifland. 

The  ladeals  arife  from  the  internal  fur- 
face  of  the  ftomach  and  the  alimentary 
panal  j  their  ofl[ice  is  to  imbibe  the  moft  nu- 
tritious 
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tritious  and  fineft  part  of  the  food  (the 
ehyje),- and:  carry  it  to  a  refervoir  where  | 
they  all  terminate,  called  the  thoracic  dud. 

In  their  progrefs  from  the  bowels  to  this 
du£t,  the  ladeals  pafs  along  a  membrane 
called  the  mefentery,  to  which  the  inteftineij 
are  attached  in  fuch  a  manner  as:  prevents  ^ 
their  being  entangled  ;  an  accident  to  which 
ib  very  long  and  fo  very  flexible  a  pipe, 
tonfined  in  fuch  fmall  bounds,  would  others- 
wife  be  very  liable. 

There  are  a  great  many  little  fubftances» 
called  mefenteric  glands,  difperfed  over  this 
membrane.  The  ladeals  pafs  through 
•thefe  glands,  in  their  way  to  the  thoracic 
dua. 

Thefe  glands,  therefore,  divide  the  lac-  \ 
teals  into  two  portions  ; — that  from  the  in- 
teftines  to  the  glands,  called  by  fome  the 
firft,  and  that  from  the  glands  to  the  thoracic 
"  diiO:,  called  the  fecond  order  of  ladeals. 

The  whole  alimentary  canal  is  a  continued 

pipe,  whofe  various  windings  and  circum- 
volutions 
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volutions  within  the  belly  prolong  it  ge- 
lerally  to  at  leaft  fix  times  the.  length  of  the 
nerfon  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Though  but  a  fmgle  pipe,  Vv^e  talk  of  it 
in  the  plural  number,  becaufe  it  is  divided 
by  ariatomifts  into  fix  portions,  to  each  of 
which:  they  have  given  a  name.  Three  of 
thefe  form  what  are  called  the  fmall  guts— 
the  remaining  three,  the  great.  The  for- 
mer make  by  much ,  the  longeft  portion  of 
the  whole  canal,  and  there  the  la6teals  are 
moft  numerous. 

There  are,  however,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber in  the  colon,  which  is  the  firft  of  the 
large  inteftines,  but  few  or  none  in  the  re- 
maining two. 

The  wifdom  of  this-is  obvious  and  fink- 
ing ;  for  the  food,  by  the  time  it  arrives- at 
the  two.laft  of  the  inteftines,  being  almoft 
entirely  deprived  of  its  nutritious  juice,  what 
,  ,iemains  begins  to  acquire  an  excrementitious 

7  taint, 
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taint,  an^  is  therefore  improper  to  be  al>* 
forbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood, 

'The  ladleai  veffels  which  are  found  in  the 
colon,  and  the  few  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
two  other  large  iriteftines,  fhotigh  ire  fmdl 
numbers,  fiiggefte^  the  pra£tice  of  injed- 
ing  clyfters  of  noiirifhing  broth  arid  milk, 
in  thofe  diieafes  which  deftroy  the  power  of 
fwallowing.  By  the  abforption  of  part  of 
thofe  injedions,  which  may  be  throWii  up 
as  high  as  the  colon,  the  patient  has  beeil 
fupported  till  filch  time  as  the  difficulty  or 
impoffibillty  of  fwallowing  food  wate  re- 
iniOVed. 

From  this  defcriptlon  it  i&  evident,  that 
whatever  obflruds  the  paffage  of  the  chyle, 
iind  pt^vents  it  from  being  mixed  with  the 
blood,  hinders  the  nourifhment  of  the  body 
as  efTedually  as  if  no  viduals  were  allowed 
to  enter  the  ftomach« 
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For  although  a  perfon  fhould  eat  plen- 
tifully of  the  moft  nourifhing  food,  and  al- 
though that  food  Ihould  be  properly  digefted 
in  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  yet  if  the  glands 
of  the  mefentery,  through  which  the  lac- 
teals  pafs,  are  fwelled  and  obftruded,  the 
chyle  will  get  no  farther,  the  blood  will 
receive  no  frefli  fupplies,  and  the  body,  of 
courfcj  mull  wafte  away  and  foon  perifh. 

I  have  feen  fome  r^emarkable  inftaiices  of 
this  fpecies  of  confumption ;  one  in  parti- 
cular, from  various  circumftances,  made  an 
Indelible  impreflion  on  my  memory,—-- 
the  cafe  of  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
diftingulfhed  by  more  brilliant  perfonal  ad- 
vantages and  nobler  endowments  of  mind 
than  I  ever  faw  united  at  that  period  of 
life*.    Aififted  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Gullen, 

•  Thofe  partlculats  ate  foreign,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  pur- 
pofeof  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  will  perhaps  be  criticized 

as  improper— let  them.  At  the  diftance  of  fixteen 

years,  I  have  never  yet,  without  fome  fuch  impropriety, 
beca  able  to  mention  this  young  man  

"  By  me,  fo  Heaven  will  have  it,  always  mourn'd 
And  alway»  honour'd.  — — — . 

I  at- 
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I  attended  this  youth  with  the  moft  anxious 
care  through  the  whole  progrefs  of  his 
difeafe.  In  the  bloom  of  health,  without 
any  apparent  caufe,  he  was  obferved  to  lofe 
flefti  and  gradually  to  wafte  away,  although 
he  complained  of  no  particular  uneafmefs, 
had  a  ftrong  appetite,  and  was  indulged  in 
a  fufEcient  quanlty  of  proper  food.  He 
retained  his  fpirits  to  the  laft  j  but  daily  loft 
his  fleOi  and  ftrength,  and  at  laft  expired 
without  pain.  On  opening  his  body,  all  the 
vifcera  of  the  breaft  were  found  perfedtly 
found.  The  contents  of  the  abdomen  were 
all  in  the  fame  condition,  except  the  glands 
of  the  mefentery,  which  were  fwelled 
greatly  beyond  their  natural  fize,  and  to  all 
appearance  entirely  obftruded.  No  other 
caufe  could  be  affigned  for  the  death  of 
this  youth  but  the  chyle  being  flopped  at 
thofe  glands,  and  excluded  from  the  blood  j 
fo  that  he  literally  died  for  want  of  nourifh-* 
ment. 


Some 
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.  Some  late  anatomifts  aflert  that  they  have 
uaced  iafl:eals,  in  fome  particular  fubjeds, 
^  the  way  to  the  thoracic  diidi,  without 
Iheir  paffing  through  any  of  the  mefenteric 
glands.  This  has  not  been  obferved,  how-- 
;^ver,  by  others  equally  celebrated  ;  fo  that 
tBich  cafes  muft  be  v.ery  rare ;  and  even  in 
tlie  fubjeds  where  it  was  obferved,  only  a 
very  few  were  in  this  predicament ;  in- 
^ll^litdy  the  greater  number  pafTmg  in  the 
lifual  way,  through  the  niefenteric  glands. 

The  other  kind  of  abforbents,  called 
lymphatics,  arife  from  the  internal  furface 
l>f^the  breaft,  belly,  and  every  cavity  of  the 
;  they  alfo  overfpread  the  whole  ex- 
c'^tnal  furface  of  the  body  *  and  large  lym- 
►;ihatic  VelTels  are  ufually  found  clofe  to  the 
t'arge  blood-velTels  of  the  extremities,  be- 
sides thofe  fmall  fuperficial  ones  which  lie 
kbove  the  myfcles  in  the  cellular  mem- 
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The  large  vifcera  generally  have  two  fets 
of  lymphatics,  one  lying  on  the  furface  of 
the  vifcus,  and  the  other  accompanying  the 
blood-vefTels  belonging  to  it. 

That  the  ufe  of  the  ladeals  is  to  abforb 
the  chyle  from  the  foo^,  and  tranfmit  it  to 
the  blood,  has  never  been,  qiieftioned.  How 
could  it  ?  It  admits  of  demonftration. — A 
few  hours  after  an  animal  has  been  fed  on 
milk,  the  fame  fluid  found  in  the  inteftines 
is  alio  feen  in  the  Iad:eals. 

As  the  ladteals  and  lymphatics  are  parts 
of  the  fame  fyflem,  when  it  was  proved  that ; 
the  former  were  abforbent  veffels,  one  might 
naturally  have  thought  the  fecond  would 
alfo  have  been  confidered  as  fuch.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  original  opinion. 
It  was  imagined,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
lymphatics  were  not  abforbents,  but  a  kind 
of  veins  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying 
the  lymph  from  fuch  arteries,  as,  being  too 

fmali 
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■fniall  for  circulating  red  blood,  or  even 
'iferum,  admit  lymph  only. 

The  theory  of  the  gradation  of  globules, 
it  is  probable,  had  a  confiderable  effed:  in 
:cOnfirming  and  fpreadingf  this  opinion, 
[•which  kept  its  ground,  and  was  general 
'even  after  GlilTon,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
.had  pointed  out  the  real  ufe  of  the  lym- 
^phatics. 

The  faculty  of  abfofption,  although  re- 
ifiifed  -'to  the  lymphatics,  was  afcribed,  by 
rmany  anatomifts,  to  common  veins  ;  and 
Ithis  opinion  continued  to  prevail,  in  fome 
1  degree,  until  Hunter  and  Monro  totally 
loverturned  it,  exploding  at  the  fame  time 
the  notion  that  ^ny  of  the  lymphatics  are 
:  continuations  of  arteries,  and  eftablifhing, 
>beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  are  abforbent  veffels. 
The   chief  arguments  for   this  opinioa 
are  : 

I.  The  refemblance,  in  ftru6:ure,  between 
the  ladeals  which  are  proved  to  be  ab- 
forbents,  and  the  lymphatics. 

M  3  2.  Both 
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•2.  Both  paiKng  through  glands. 

3.  Both  terminating  in  the  thoFacic  duct. 

4.  Both  beginning  from  cavities,  the  lac- 
teals  froip  the  cavities,  of  the  inteftines, 
the  lymphatics  from  the  other  cavities  of 
the  body.. 

5.  The  tranfmiflion  of  the  venereal  anil 
other  poilpns,  from  the  fkin  into  the  con- 
ftitution ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  virus  of 
the  fmall-pox,  in  inoculation — for  this 
muft  be  done  by  abforption  ;  and  that 
this  abforption  is  performed  by  th^e  lym- 
phaticsj  feems  highly  probable,  becaufe 
the .  lymphatic  vefTels,  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pafs,  are  on  thofe 
occariong  found  inflamed  and  fwelled. 

Wheri  the  venereal  infedion,  for  inflan<:e, 
is  received  in  the  ufual  way,  the  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  groin  is  apt  to  inflame,  and 
form  what  is  called  a  bubo.  When, the  fame 
(as  foinetitnes  happens)  is  received  at  a 

fcratch  or  open  wound  in  the  finger,  the 
*  lymphatic 
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y-mphatic  in  the  armpit  is  as  apt  to  inflame 
iid  liippurate ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,- 
>.e  abforbing  lymphatic  paffes  through  the 
lands  of  the  groin,  and,  in  the  fecond, 
1  rough  thofe  of  the  armpit, 
it  alfo  has  been  obferved  that  when  the  in- 
lion  is  communicated  by  the  lips,  the 
nds  of  the  neck  fwell  and  are  inflamed. 
Abfcefl^es  fometimes  occur  in  the  armpit 
cf  inoculation^  foV  the  fame  reafon  ;  and 
us  was  more  frequently  the  cafe  formerly, 
-hen  a  longer  incifion  than  at  p'refent  was 


a. 


AVhen  the  abforbing  power  of  the  lym- 
.(latics  \vas  thus  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
•ivil,  it  was  next  afl'erted,  that  "although 
they  are  abforbents,  yet  the  veins  are  ab- 
forbents  alfo,    the  firft  being  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  laft  j  for  that  the  lym- 
phatics are  too  few  in  number  to  perform 
alone  fuch  an  important  office  j"  befides, 
was  added,  "  there  are  fome  parts  of  the 
!  body  without  lymphatics  altogether." 

M  3  The 
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The  perfevering  labours  of  fome  lat 
anatomifts,  particularly  thofe  of  Mr.  CruiL 
fhank,  have  entu-ely  removed ,  the  firft  ob- 
je£liori :  The  refearches  of  this  gentleman 
alone  demonfhrate  that  the  lymphatic  velTela 
are  more  numerous  than  the  veins.  And 
with  refped  to  the  fecond,  I  underftand  he 
has  traced  thofe  velTels  to  every  part  of  the 
body  except  to  the  brain,  the  delicate  ftruc- 
ture  of  that  organ  putting  a  flop  to  the  in- 
veftigation  ;  but  this  accurate  phyfiologiH. 
has  done  all  that  perhaps  is  pofiible,  to 
prove  that  the  brain  is  furnifhed  with  thefe 
velTels  alfo,  having  difcovered  glands  at  the 
bafis  of  the  fkull  through  which  there  is 
every  reafon  to  think  that  lymphatic  velTels 
pafs  from  the  brain, 

The  faculty  of  abforption  being  at  lengt 
yielded  exclufively  to  the  lymphatics  and 
ladeals,  the  ftruiture  of  their  mouths,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  enabled  t 
perform  their  fundions,  became  a  fubjed 
of  mlich  inveftigation  and  difpute. 
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Mr.  Cruildhank,  by  the  means  of  micro- 
fcopes,  faw  the  mouths  of  the  abforbents, 
which  he  defcribes  as  arifmg  from  all  the 
furfaces  and  cells  of  the  body,  in  the  fame 
manner  that  they  arofe  from  the  furfaces 
and  cells  of  the  abforbent  glands,  that  is,  by 
fmall  orifices.  Six,  eight,  or  ten  of  thefe 
orifices  belong  to  as  many  fmall  branches, 
which  unite  in  forming  the  abforbent  veifel. 

Some  phyfiologifts  imagine  that  their 
mouths  being  always  open,  fluids  afcend 
into  them,  on  the  fame  principle  that  they 
afcend  into  capillary  tubes* 

Others  imaginif  that  the  mouths  of  the 
abforbent  velTels  draw  in  liquor  by  forming 
a  vacuum,  in  the  fame  manner  that  is  done 
by  the  mouths  of  infants  on  the  breafi:,  in 
the  a(St  of  fucking. 

The  vefTels  in  queftion  are  fo  minute  that 
they  have  baffled  every  attempt  tliat  has 
hitherto  been  made,  even  by  means  of  the 
mifcrofcope,  of  afcertalning  the  ftru»5lure 

M  4  of 
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of  their  mouths.    The  curious  inveftigators 
therefore  being  able  to  procure  no  idea  of 
their  manner  of  operating,  by  the  means  of 
their  eyes,  have  been  obliged  to  have  re-^. 
courfe  to  their  'imagination — and  it  m^uft- 
be  owned  that  fome  of  them  have  madi?  ufe 
of  the  latitude  which  that  affords  with  the. 
utmoft  liberality.     Thefe  veffels  certainly, 
feem  to  fhew  fome  fcledtion  with  relped  to 
the  liquors  they  take  in  ;  they  always  ab- 
forb  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food  in  the 
firil  place,  and  never  take  any  of  the  ex-' 
crementitious  but  in  the  laft  extremity,  and 
when  nothing  elfe  can  be  had.  And  the  force 
of  their  mouths  is  quite  aftonifhing,  and  far 
furpalTes  what  is  difplayed  by  any  other  vef^ 
fels.    Experiments  with  madder,  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  prove  that  their  power  of. 

♦bforption  is  not  confined  to  fluids.  

And  the  phenomena  of  thofe  experiments 
cannot  be  accounted  for  without  admit- 
ing  that  they  abforb  the  folid  bones  them- 
felves. 


Otiier 
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•  Other  obfervations  confirm  this,  and 
[prove  that  there  is  a  conftant  abforption  and 
irenewal  of  every  part  of  the  body  without 
(exception. 

-  The  firft  fet  of  teeth  that  children  receive 
f'have  roots  or  fangs  as  well  as  the  fecond  5 
t'when  they  fhed  the  firft  fet  however,  no 

roots  are  to  be  feen,  of  courfe  they  mufl; 
ibave  been  abforbed.  In  very  old  people, 
Itheir  teeth  fometimes  drop  out,  from  no 
mher  caufe,  but  becaufe  the  alveolar  pro- 
cefies,  or  bony  fockets,  are  entirely  abforbed. 

Some  phyfiologifts  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive how  the  mouths  of  any  kind  of  vef- 
tels  could  poffibly  deftroy  hard  bony  fub- 
ttances,  have  fuppofed  that  a  menftruum  is 
'cparated  from  the  blood  or  from  fome  of 
ihe  juices,  which  diffolves  the  bones. . 

In  this  inftance  it  happens,  as  it  often  ■ 
does  to  thofe  who,  elated  by  philofophical 
tvride,  refufe  to  believe  what  they  cannot 

com- 
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comprehend,  they  are  forced  to  admit  what 
is  equally  if  not  more  incomprehcnfible. 

The  phyfiologifts  above  mentioned,  can- 
not believe  that  the  mouths  of  vefTels  can 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  deftroy  the 
compadt  fubftance  of  bones,  but  they  can 
believe  that  velTel?  fecrete  a  menftruum  of 
fuch  a  corrofive  nature  as  to  deftroy  the 
hardeft  bpnes,  but  which  is  not  capable  of 
injuring  their  own  foft  and  pliant  fubftance. 
In  whatever  way  they  are  to  be  explained, 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  thefe  veflels  are 
fo  wonderful,  as  almoft  tojuftifythe  opinion 
of  that  gentleman  who  declares  himfelf  in 
equal  admiration  of  the  force  their  teeth 
difplay  in  deftroying  bones,  and  the  good 
fenfe  the  veflels  themfelves  difplay  in  the 
choice  of  aliment. 

But  after  all,  is  it  more  difticult  to  tmder- 
ftand  how  abforbents  remove  bones,  than^ 
how  arteries  have  depofited  them? — ^When 
8  tl^^ 
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the  greateft  philofopher  has  fully  explained 
ilie  latter,  a  man  of  plain  fenfe  may  fafely 
undertake  to  account  for  the  former. 

The  liquor  tranfmitted  from  the  blood 
through  fmall  exhalent  arteries  or  organized 
paflages,  into  the  different  cavities  of  the 
body,  we  formerly  obferved,  ferves  various 
ufeful  purpofes. 

The  continiial  beating  of  the  heart,  and 
the  frequent  movement  of  the  joints,  makes 
it  peculiarly  neceffary  that  they,  fliould  be 
kept  conftantly  moift.  The  former  is  ac- 
cordingly fufpended  in  a  membranous  fack, 
w^hich  contains  a  warm  bland  water,  and 
all  the  joints  have  their  ligaments  and  ca- 
vities fupphed  with  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  to- 
preferve  them  in  a  flexible  ftate,  and  render 
their  motions  fmooth  and  eafy  :  But  as  this 
fecretion  is  regular  and  conftant,  not  only 
thofe  cavities,  but  the  belly,  breaft,  and 
others,  would  foon  be  too  full,  and  the 

liquor 
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liquor  would  in  time  become  rancid  and 
acrimonious,  if  no  means  were  provided  to 
prevent  fuch  efFeds.    This  is  the  duty  of 
the  lymphatic  veflels,  which  arifing  from 
thofe  different  cavities,  abforb  the  fuper- 
fluous  liquor,  and  tranfmit  it  to  the  blood, 
where  it  again  ferves  another  ufeful  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  fo  exquifitely  are  the  two  powers 
balanced,  that  of  the  veflels  which  lodge 
the  fluid,  with  that  of  the  veflels  which 
abfOrb  it,  that  in  health,  it  neither  Magnates 
nor  overflows,  but  a  jufi:  quantity  of  this 
lymph  is  kept  up,  not  only  in  the  joints 
and  fack  that  contains  the  heart,  but  in 
every  cavity  of  the  body  where  it  is  de- 
pofited.    This  feems  to  be  the  great  and 
conftant  oflice  in  which  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  are  employed  during  health  j  they  alfo 
do  efl^ential  fervice  in  certain  complaints, 
external  as  well  as  internal.    They  fuck  up 
the  extravafated  blood  which  fometiraes  is 
difl'ufed  below  the  Mn^  and  in  the  inter- 

ftices 
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.  ces  of  mufcles,  in  confequence  of  blows, 
bruifes,  or  Iprains  ;  without  which,  fuch 
iccideiits  would  often  be  followed  by  more 
:rou"blefome  confequences  than  they  are. 

When  the  biliary  duQ-S  have  been  ob- 
rtruded,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  ready  to 
irft,  from  the  retention  and  accumulation 
gall,  the  ■  lymphatics  are  fuppofed,  on 
me  Dccafions,  to  have  prevented  this  fatal 
vent,  by  abforbing  the  obftruded  bile,  and 
elaxing  the  tenfion  of  the  gall-bladder,  till, 
the  power  of  art  or  of  nature,  the  ob- 
uftion  was  removed. 

They  are  occafionally  fuppofed  to  perform 
'  i  fame  falutary  office  when  other  glands 
re  obftruded,  and  in  other  difeafed  ftates  of 
he  body, 

A  diftingulfhed  anatomift  of  this  coun- 
■ry  imagines  it  is  by  the  means  of  the 
ymphatic  velTels  that  the  body  is  conftant- 
T  renewed,  they  taking  up  the  old  matter, 

while 
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while  frefli  fupplies  are  conftantly  depofited 
from  the  blood. 

This  idea  he  fiipports  hy  many  iiigeniotis 
arguments  and  obfervations.  He  mixed 
madder  with  the  food  of  a  growing  pig;  it 
is  known  that  this  root  taken  inwardly 
tinges  the  bones  of  animals  of  a  deep  red 
colour;  fo  ftrongly  are  they  imbued  with 
this  tint,  that  neither  maceration  in  water 
or  fpirit  of  wine  for  weeks  together,  nor 
even  boiling,  is  able  to  deprive  them  of  it, 
or  communicate  the  fmalleft  tinge  to  thofe- 
liquors.  But  if  the  animal  is  allowed  to 
live,  and  after  eating  the  madder,  is  fed  on  • 
its  ufual  food,  after  a  certain  time  the  red 
colour  is  gradually  removed. 

By  feeding  the  animal  alternately  on  this, 
root  and  its  ufual  food  during  ftated  in- 
tervals, on  killing  the  pig,  he  found  alternate 
layers  of  red  and  white  in  the  bones,  cor- 
refponding  in  thicknefs  to  the  length  of  the 
intervals'  during  which  the  animal  had  eat- 
er been  deprived  of  the  madder. 

From 
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From  this  and  other  obfervations  it  is 
:concluded,  that  the  lymphatics  abforb  and 
gradually  carry  off  the  hardeft  as  well  as 
the  fofteft  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  are  the 
inftruments  of  the  conftant  wafte,  as  the 
larteries  are  of  the  conftant  renewal,  of  ani- 
jmal  bodies. 

_  The  lymphatics  on  the  furface  of  the 
)body  are  thought  to  be  conftantly  abforbing 
pwater  from  the  atmofphere. 

Without  this  we  could  not  account  for 
Ithe  vaft  quantity  of  water  found  in  the 
)belly  in  dropfies;  many  gallons  have  in 
"cfome  cafes  been  colleded  within  a  few 
idays,  though  the  patient  has  not  drank  fo 
many  pints  during  that  period. 

"While  fo  many  different  ufes  are  found 
(for  the  ladeals  and  lymphatic  veffels,  it  is 
uremarkable,  that  all  the  ingenuity  of  phy- 
Ificians  and  anatomifts  has  not  only  failed  in 
ofcertaining  the  ufe  of  the  glands  through 

which 
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which  they  pafs ;  but  has  not  been  able 
to  form  one  probable  conjedlure  oh  the 
fubjedt. 

Indeed  there  feems  to  be  an  impropriety 
in  calling  thofe  fubftances  by  the  name 
glands  ;  for  whatever  their  office  is,  it  muft 
be  very  different  from  that  afcribed  to  all 
other  glands,  every  one  of  which  is  fup* 
pofed  to  feparate  a  fluid  of  fome  kind  or 
other  from  the  blood  ;  at  leaft,  blood  is  evi- 
dently and  diredtly  carried  to  all  other 
glands,  and  a  very  different  liquor  flows  out 
of  their  excretory  dudls  j  whereas  it  is  not 
blood,  but  chyle  and  lymph,  which  are, 
carried  to  the  mefenteric  and  lymphatic 
glands,  and  it  is  not  a  different,  but  the 
fame  fluid,  apparently  unchanged  in  any 

degree,  that  flows  out  of* them. 
> 

When  we  perceive  a  liquor  carried  to 
any  organ,  and  iffue  out  of  it  quite  altered 
in  all  its  fenfible  qualities,  we  naturally  con-j- 

cluddj 
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lude  that  the  organ  contributes  in  fome 
vay  or  other  to  the  alteration;  but  when 
le  liquor  feems  to  pafs  through  without 
ndergoing  any  change,  we  are  at  a  lofs 
3  account  for  the  organ's  being  placed  in 
le  courfe  of  the  Veffels,  or  indeed  for  its 
xiftence*. 

Our  perplexity  is  ftill  greatef,  with  re- 
□ed  to  the  mefenteric  and  lymphatic 
lands ;  for  we  not  only  cannot  perceive 
/hat  ufe  they  are  of,  but  we  can  plainly 
erceive,  that  on  particular  occafions  they 
re  detrimental  to  health,  as  in  the  inftances 
bove  mentioned,  where  their  being  affed- 
d  in  a  particular  manner,  occafions  maraf* 

Yet  fome  very  minute  anatomifts  have  aflertedj  that 
white  fluid  is  found  in  the  cellular  fubfiance  of  the  lym- 
iiatic  glands  of  young  animals,  but  not  in  thofe  of  old  t 
hey  add,  that  this  fluid  is  globular,  and  of  a  courfe  dif* 
■rent  from  the  lymph.  It  may  be  Cohjedtured  therefore, 
ut  the  ufe  of  the  glands  is  to  feparate  this  fluid  ;  but  as 
us  fluid,  whatever  is  its  ufe>  makes  no  apparent  change  on 
I   lymph,  which  ilTues  out  of  the  glands  as  pellucid  as  it 

?red,  and  as  it  is  not  found  in  old  animals,  the  whole 
MTiains  in  as  great  obfcurity  as  before  the  difcovery  of  the 

te  whole  fluid. 

N  jtius 
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mus*  and  other  complaints:  This  how-- 
e'ver  is  only  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  limited 
nature  of  our  faculties.  The  admirable 
jnechanifm  of  Nature  in  general,  difplayed 
in  ten  thoufand  aftonifhing  examples,  and 
the  exquifite  wifdom  with  which  every  part 
is  adapted  to  its  peculiar  ufe,  in  the  huma: 
frame  in  particular,  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubr,  that  thofe  numerdus  glands  ferve 
forae  effential  purpofe,  although  this  has 
hitherto  efcaped  the   refearches  of  phy- 

fl0l0gin.S.  ; 

What  confirms  this  idea,  if  a  thing  fo 
obvious  required  ponfirmation,  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  fcrutinizing 
nature  has  advanced  among  mankind,  new- 
proofs  have  appeared  of  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence of  its  Author  in  the  arrangement  o' 
all  its  parts  ;  and  fome  have  been  difcover 
ed  to  be  eflential,  which  were  fbrmerl ' 
thought  fuperfluous. 

*  Marafmus.    A  particular  kini  of  confumptlon. 
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VI. 

R  E  S  P  r  R  A  T  r  O  N. 

HE  digeftlon  of  our  food,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  fecretion,  and  ab- 
tion,  though  all  eflential  to  life,  yet  are 
fuflicicnt  to  preferve  it  even  a  few 
inutes,  without  the  conftant  flowing  of 
1  air  into  the  lungs,  and  its  reflux  back 
ihe  atmofphere.    The  firft  is  called  in- 
iiration,  the  fecond  expiration,— both  re- 
iration. 

The  thorax  or  chefl:  in  which  the  lungs 
;  lodged,  is  eompofed  of  bones,  cartilages, 
d  mufcles,  fo  artfully  arranged,  that  its 
vity  may  be  confiderably  enlarged  or  di- 
niflied  at  pleafure.  This  is  brought 
:aut,  jpmly  by  the  elevation  of  the  rL, 

2  and 
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and  partly  by  the  pulling  down  of  the 
diaphragm  or  mufcular  partition,  that 
divides  the  chefl  from  the  lower  belly. 

This  partition  naturally  bulges  convexly 
upwards,  fo  as  to  encroach  confiderably  on 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  but  on  infpira- 
tion,  it  is  pulled  downwards  from  its  con- 
vex to  nearly  a  plain  furface,  and  thus 
gives  a  fpace  to  the  cheft,  which  it  takes 
from  the  lower  belly. 

The  cavity  of  the  cheft  therefore  may  be 
enlarged  in  two  different  diredlions, — by 
the  elevation  of  the  ribs  it  becomes  wider, 
by  the  depreffion  of  the  diaphragm  it  be- 
comes deeper. 

The  externa!  air  has  accefs  to  the  lungs 
by  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe;  the  upper- 
moft  part  of  which,  called  the  larynx, 
opens  into  the  throat,  by  an  aperture 
called  the  glottis,  and  communicates  with 
the  atmofphere  "by  the  mouth  and  noftrils. 

The 
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The  trachea  is  a  flexible  pipe,  compofed 
1-Qf  a  feries  of  cartilaginous  rings,  joined 
i  by  mufcular  fibres,  and  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane. 

This  tube,  defcending  from  the  throat 
iinto  the  lungs,  divides  and  ramefies  in  com- 
ipany  with  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
I  pulmonary  artery,  and  with  them  and  .  the 
'  veins  forms  that  fpungy  fubftance  called 
;  the  lungs; 

The  pulmonary  artery  terminates  in  the 
I  pulmonary  vein;  but  the  branches  of  the 
t  trachea  end  in  fmall  membranous  cells  or 
I  bladders  J  fo  that  there  is  not  2^  circulation 

m 

(of  air  through  the  lungs,  as  there  is  of 
I  blood. 

For  the  blood  rulhes  in  by  one  fet  of 
'velTels  (arteries),  and  returns  by  another  fet 
( of  vefTels  (veins) ;  whereas  the  air,  rufliing 
iin  by  the  trachea,  flowing  through  all  its 
I  ramifications,  and  extending  to  its  moft  re- 
imote  cells,  returns  to  the  atmofphere  by  the 

N  3  lam« 
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fame  way  it  entered.  The  organs  concern- 
ed in  this  are  partly  adtive,  and  part- 
ly  paffive.  The'  intercoftal  mufcles  and 
diaphragm  are  of  the  firft  kind,  the  lungs 
themfelves  of  the  feco.nd. 

;  When  the  intercoftal  mufcles  elevate  the 
cheft,  which  the  crofs  direction  of  their 
fibres,  and  the  peculiar  articulation  of  the 
ribs,  admirably  enable  them  to  do ;  and 
when  the  diaphragm  is  drawn  downwards, 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  and 
the  air  within  the  lungs  expanded,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acquired  fpace.  This  air, 
of  courfe,  becomes  rarer  and  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  was  before. 

But  it  was  then  in  equillbrio  with  the 
atmofphere  ;  and  this  equilibrium  be- 
ing now  removed  by 'the  expanfion,  the 
external  air  enters  the  larynx,  and  flows 
through  all  the  branches  of  the  trachea,  re- 
ftoring  the  balance  between  the  ambient 
air  and  that  in  the  lungs. 

Whetlier 
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Whether  the  chefl:  is  fwelled  by  infpira- 
tion,  or  deprefled  by  expiration,  the  lungs 
fill  exadly  the  whole  cavity,  and  are  always 
in  contaa;  with  the  pleura,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  thorax  ;  no  air  being 
permitted  between  this  membrane  and  the 
external  furface  of  the  lungs,  for  if  there 
was,  the  lungs  could  not  pofTibly  play,  as 
this  air  would  counterbalance  the  prelTure 
of  the  atmofphere. 

So  many  organs  being  fubfervient  to 
rcfpiration,  and  this  important  fundion 
being  performed  by  the  means  of  fuch 
curious  and  complicated  mechanifm,  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the. 
immediate  caufe  fh at  excites  this  fundtion. 
We  are  told  of  the  comprefiion  of  certaia 
nerves,  the  interruption  of  certain  fecre- 
tjons,  the  ftimulus  given  the  lungs  by  the 
blood  rufhing  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 

N  4  thQ 
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the  alternate  CQntra<aion  of  antagonift  muf- 
cles,  thofe  of  infpiration  relaxing  thofe  of 
expiration,  &c.  &c.  ;  but,  after  all,  the 
matter  remains  unexplained  to  this  day, 
unlefs  what  follows  can  be  confidered  as  an 
explanation for  when  ftripped  of  improbable 
conjedure,  oftentatious  and  technical  terms^ 
and  fuperfluous  language,  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  the  fubjedl  amount  to 
this : 

We  have  a  fenfation  which  excites  us  to 
expand  our  cheft,  the  adion  accompanies 
the  inclination,  and  the  air  flows  into  the 
lungs  J — when  enough  is  admitted  toanfwer 
the  purpofes  of  health,  we  feel  an  equal 
defire  of  expelling  it,  which  is  diredly  fol- 
lowed by  the  accomplifhment  of  our  defire ; 
and  thofe  alternate  feelings  are  conftantly 
renewed  and  gratified,  with  or  without 
reflexion,  afleep  as  well  as  awake,  while  life 
lafts.  A  peafant  would  have  faid  it  in  ftill 
ffewer  words — "  We  breathe  in  confequence 

**  of  its  being  in  our  power;  and  becaufe 

**  pain 
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**  pain  and  death  would  be  the  effect  of  our 
"  not  breathing." 

Phyfiologifts  are  not  agreed  with  regard 
to  all  the  ufes  of  the  lungs,  or  the  benefits 
refuiting  to  the  body  from  breathing.  Some 
of  thofe,  however,  are  evident  and  undif- 
puted.  No  body  can  doubt  that  by  their 
means  the  voice  is  modulated,  the  power  of 

:  Ipeech  is  given  to  man,  and,  by  the  air 
entering  the  noftrils  and  conveying  effluvia, 
breathing  becomes  inftrumental  to  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling.  Other  ufes  have  been  affigned 
to  this  fundion,  which,  though  they  feem 

:  manifeft  to  fome,  are  not  fo  univerfally 

i  admitted. 

One.  opinion  is,  that,  as  the  chyle  is 
'  thrown  into  the  blood  a  little  before  it  cir- 
( culates  through  the  lungs,  the  great  ufe  of 
!  this  circulation  is  to  blend  the  two  liquors 
i  intimately  together,  and  complete  the  pro- 
jccfs  of  fanguification  before  the  blood  is 

difperfed 
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difperfed  for  the  nourifhment  of  every  part 
of  the  body :  Another  opinion  is,  that  the 
blood  Is  attenuated  in  the  lungs  :  Another, 
that  it  is  condenfed  there  :  And  fome  think 
that  the  particles  of  blood  receive  their 
globular  form  there.  Still  another  ufe  im- 
puted to  the  lungs,  is  to  allow  of  the  dif- 
charge  of  watery  vapour  in  refpiration, 
without  which  the  blood,  it  is  faid,  could 
not  retain  its  due  denfity  ;  and  other  in- 
conveniencles  would  refult.  Others  have 
imagined  that  the  blood  acquires  its  heat  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  that  the  adion 
of  the  lungs  contributes  greatly  to  that  ufe- 
ful  purpofe. 

It  is  evident  that  heat  muft  flow  in  every 
animal  from  fome  internal  fource ;  for  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies  being  ufually  greater 
than  that  of  the  atmofphere,  they  mufl: 
lend  heat  to  the  air ;  but  can  borrow  none 
from  it.  So,  as  there  is  a  conftant  wafte, 
there  mufl;  be  a  conftant  reprodudion, . 

Wh^t 
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What  that  is,  and  where  it  originates,  has 
long  been,  and  ftill  is  a  matter  of  dif- 
pute. 

One  opinion,  as  was  above  hinted,  is,  that 
the  blood  acquires  its  he^t  chiefly  in  the 
lungs. 

That  animal  heat  depends  upon  the 
adion  of  the  arteries,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  general,  is  very  natural  to 
imagine  J  becaufe,  whatever  increafes  the 
velocity  of  the  circulation,  whether  exer- 
cife,  fridion,  or  difeafe,  alfo  increafes  the 
iqiternai  heat ;  whereas  fainting,  hemorrhage, 
and  whatever  produces  a  weak  and  languid 
circulation,  alfo  diminifhes  the  heat  of  the 
body. 

When  a  ligature  is  put  around  an  artery 
fo  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  carried 
to  any  particular  limb,  that  limb  becomes 
colder  than  it  was,  and  does  not  recover  its 
natural  heat,  till  by  the  expanfion  of  the 
lateral  branches,  which  go  off  from  the  tied 

artery 
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artery  above  the  ligature,  the  ufual  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  circulated  through  the  limb. 

Thofe  who  believe  that  animal  heat  arifes 
from  the  circulation,  imagine  it  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  the  attrition  of  the  par- 
ticles of  blood  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  fides  of  the  vefTels  through  which  they 
flow  ;  and  as  this  attrition  is  greateft  in  the 
circulation  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
becaufe  there  the  globules  are  not  only 
rubbed  by  the  a6tion  it  has  in  common  with 
other  arteries,  but  alfo  by  the  conftant  and ' 
peculiar  a£kion  of  the  lungs,  of  courfe  they 
conclude  that  animal  heat  is  principally 
generated  there. 

This  reafoning  would  be  irrefiftible  if  the 
fads  which  fupport  it  were  not  oppofed  by 
fa£ts  which  have  a  contrary  tendency.  For, 
although  the  body  cannot  long  retain  heat 
without  the  circulation  in  general,  and  that 
through  the  lungs  in  particular,  although 
the  body  acquires  additional  heat  in  propor- 
tion 
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tion  to  the  force  of  the  circulation,  although 
the  increafed  adion  of  the  whole  body  or  of 
any  part  increafes  the  heat,  and  although 
the  attrition  of  folid  bodies  on  each  other 
never  fails  to  generate  heat ;  yet  no  attri- 
tion or  agitation  of  fluids  againft  folids,  or 
of  very  fmall  particles  of  a  folid  plunged  in 
9  fluid  againft  each  other,  has  the  fame 
efFea. 

Take  any  quantity  of  blood  out  of  the 
body,  let  it  be  agitated  in  the  moft  violent 
njanner  for  any  length  of  time,  yet  neither 
the  fridion  of  the  red  particles  againft  each 
other,  or  againft  the  fides  of  the  veflTelj 
will  produce  the  fmalleft  heat. 

To  obviate  the  force  of  this  very  ftrong 
objedion,  it  has  been  obferved  that  we  can- 
not fafely  draw  conelufions  concerning  the 
effedsof  anyprocefs  of  the  animal  osconomy, 
from  experiments  made  in  imitation  of 
them  out  of  the  body,  the  original  being 
always  fo  different  from  the  copy;  any 
2  artificial 
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artificial  agitation  we  can  give  to  bloo(} 
or  other  fluids  out  of  the  body,  is  fo 
different  from  that  of  the  circulation  in 
it,  that  we  ought  not  pofitivdy  to  con- 
clude, from  no  heat  being  produced  by  the 
firft,  that  none  will  be  produced  by  the 
fecond,  efpecially  as  we  find  that  the  exifl- 
ence,  increafe^  diminution,  and  abfehce  of 
animal  heat,  always  accompanies  the  exifl- 
ence,  increafe,  diminution^  and  abfence  of 
the  blood's  circulation. 

The  general  import  of  this  obfervation  is 
jufl ;  yet  as  no  friiflion  or  agitation  of 
fluids  againft  fblids,  however  violent,  not 
even  the  impetuous  dafhing  of  torrents  upon 
rocks,  produces  heat,  we  certainly  have  no 
argument  from  analogy  that  animal  heat 
proceeds  from  the  fridion  of  the  circulating 
fluids  upon  the  folids. 

The  chemical  commotion  arifmg  from 
fermentation  indeed  produces  heat ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  fudi  thing  ever 
5  taking 
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taking  place  in  the  bodies  of  living  animals.- 
And  even  were  we  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids  are  formed  in 
their  fecretory  organs  by  fermentation,  this 
could  not  account  for  animal  heat ;  for  its 
caufe,  be  it  what  it  will,  cannot  be  occii- 
fional  or  partial,  but  conftant  and  univcrfal, 
.  as  the  efFe£t  it  produces ;  and  it  muft  alfo 
i  be  reconcilable  with  this  fa£t,  that  increafing 
'  the  force  of  the  circulation,  by  whatever 
means,  increafes  the  heat. 

There  are  fluids,  however,  which  on 
1  being  mixed  generate  heat  without  effer- 
'  vefcence  or  any  vifible  commotion.  This 
:  is  the  cafe  on  mixing  fpirit  of  vitriol  and 
^  water,  and  in  other  infl:ances ;  but  whether 
iiany  thing  of  the  fame  nature  can  be  fup- 
Ipofed  to  take  place  in  the  body,  or  by  the 
r  mixture  of  the  different  fluids  of  which  the 
tfclood  confifts,  or  whether  it  can  be  fup- 
fpofed  to  operate  in  conjundion  with  the 
Kiaion  of  the  arteries  and  the  lungs  (which 

feem 
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feem  to  be  intimately  conned:ed  at  leaft 
with  the  production  of  h^at),  I  will  not 
venture  to  determine. 

An  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
animals  acquire  and  retain  heat,  and  from 
what  fources  frefh  fupphes  are  conftantly 
drawn,  has  been  fo  often  attempted  that 
one  would  naturally  imagine  there  was 
fomething  more  curious  and  attrading  in. 
this  than  in  inveftigating  any  of  the  other, 
caufcs  of  heat. 

All  the  known  fources  of  heat  are : 

1.  The  fun. 

2.  Burning  fuel. 

3.  The  attrition  of  folid  bodies. 

4.  Fermentation. 

5.  The  chymical  union  of  bodies. 

6.  The  bodies  of  living  animals  and  vege- 
tables. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  every  explana- 
tion of  the  latter  is  founded  on  a  fuppofition 

that 
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that  the  heat  is  derived  from  feme  of  the 
'five  preceding  fources. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  it  has  been 
iimpiited  to  attrition  and  fermentation ;  of 
Hate  it  has  been  fuggelled  (and  the  dodrine 
iis  fupported  with  ingenuity)  that  the 
!  ftomach  is  the  principal  feat  of  animal  heat, 
sand  that  it  arifes  from  the  decompofition  of 
i  food 

It  was  formerly  hinted  by  another  philo- 
fopher,  that  a  fluid  fire  is  attraded  by  plants 
in  their  growth,  and  becomes  confolidated 
with  their  fubfl:ance,  which  is  the  fource  of 
vegetable  heat;  and  when  the  plants  are 
decompofed  by  fermentation,  digeftion,  or' 
otherwife,  the  fire  recovers  its  fluidity  and 
efcapes.  , 

Here  then  are  three  fuppofitions  ;  fire  is 
a  fluid ;  plants  have  the  property  of  attract- 
ing this  fluid  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the 

*  Theory  of  the  Produaion  of  Animal  Heat,  by  Mr. 
-Rigby. 

O  power 
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power  of  confolidating  it.    The  three  to- 
gether form  a  mafs  of  difficulties,  at  leaft 
as  great  as  that  they  are  intended  to  remove. 

Indeed  every  attempt  to  explain  the  origin, 
of  animal  or  vegetable  heat  is  open  to  this 
objedion  of  being  founded  on  fome  hypo- 
thefis  at  leaft  as  inexplicable  as  the  pheno- 
menon it  fhould  explain. 

I  own  I  can  fee  no  exclufive  title  that . 
animal  heat  has  to  the  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  phyfiologifts  ;  but  if  they  ehoofe  to  give 
a  preference  to  it  over  the  other  fources  of 
heat,  they  fliould  found  their  hypothefes  on 
fome  other  foundation  than  a  fuppofed  ana- 
logy with  phenomena  which  are  themfelves 
unexplained.    It  affords  not  a  great  deal 
more  fatisfadion  to  my  mind  to  tell  me 
that  animal  heat  is  owing  to  attrition,  than  it 
would  to  alTure  me  that  tlie  warmth  which 
accompanies  attrition  is  owing  to  animal 
heat;  for,  in  my  apprehenlion,  to  endea- 
vour to  explain  a  thing  of  whofe  nature  we 
are  ignorant,  by  telling  us  it  is  like  another 

thing,. 
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thing,  of  whofe  nature  v^^e  are  equally  ig- 
norantj  cannot  make  us  a  vaft  deal  the 
^ifer. 

It  is  Bays's  anfwer  to  Smith,  in  the  Re- 
nearfal — 

I  am  riot  acquainted  with  this  Armarillis, 
.fays  Mr.  Smith,  Pray^  who  is  fhe  ? 

Armarillis,  replied  Bays,  is  fifter  to  Par- 
theuifTa.  . 

But  unfortunately  ParthenifTa  had  never 
ij^fore  been  heard  of; 

.  On  the  whole,  as  animal  heat  Is  evidently 
independent  6f  the  fun's  heat-r-for  a  living 
body  always  retains  nearly  the  fame  degree 
:of  heat  although  placed  in  an  atmofphere 
rmuch  colder  or  hotter  than  itfelf,  while  a 
:dead  body,  and  all  other  matter,  acquires 
;the  fame  degree  of  heat  with  the  furround- 
ing  atmofphere,  and  all  explapations  of 
Lanimal  heat,  founded  on  its  analogy  with 
^attrition,  being  in  their  nature  unfatisfac- 
ttory,  I  am  afraid  we  muft  allow  the  bodies 

O  2  of 
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of  living  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  d 
fixth  original  caufe  of  heat,  as  much  beyond 
our  power  of  explaining  as  the  fource  of 
the  fun's  heat. 

To  return  to  our  fubjed:,  from  which 
we  have  deviated  too  far  :  However 
much  refpiration  may  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
tribute to  fpeech,  fmelling,  fanguification, 
or  even  to  the  generation  of  heat,  ftill 
it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  almoft 
inftantaneous  extindion  of  life  which  fol- 
lows a  ftoppage  of  breathing.  From  the 
ufes  of  the  lungs,  above  enumerated,  we 
perceive,  indeed,  that  death  muft  in  a  cer- 
tain ti7Jie  be  the  confequence  of  their  deafmg 
to  a£t ;  but  death's  happeningyo  immediate'-^ 
ly  miift  depend  on  fome  other  circum- 
ftance; 

It  has  been  found  that  air  cannot  be  re- 
tained many  minutes  within  the  lungs,  nor' 
can  we  long  refpire  the  fame  air,  nor  air 
which  has  ferved  the  inflammation  of  fuel,  - 

without  the  moft  fatal  confequences. 

8  Since  ^ 
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Since  therefore  we  cannot  live  without 
I  breathing,  we  either  draw  from  the  air 
Ifomething  falutary  and  effential  to  life,  or  ^ 
(elfe  throw  out  of  our  bodies  fomething  per- 
micious  and  deftrudive  ;   but  there  is  no 
(evidence  of  our  drawing  anything  pecdiarly 
1  falutary  from  the  air,  and  there  is  evidence 
rpf  our  communicating  fomething  highly 
}  pernicious  to  it.    For  the  air  is  vitiated  by 
I  breathing  to  fuch  a  degree,-  that  when  a 
(  crowd  of  people  are  confined  in  any  place 
•where  there  is  not  a  free  ventilation,  the 
i  ^ir  becomes  abfolutely  peftilential,  and  a£ts 
;  as  a  mortal  poifon.    And  air  which  has 
been  once  refpired  is  immediately  fo  altered, 
that  when  it  is  colleded,  fuel  or  a  burning 
c^andle  cannot  burn  in  it. 

As  the  whole  blood  of  the  body,  there- 
fore, paffes  through  the  lungs,  and  is  there 
brought  almoft  into  contad  with  the  atmo^ 
fphere,  we  muft  conclude,  that  in  the  a£t 
of  breathing  the  blood  throws  off  that 
'  poxious  quality  which  refpired  air  acquires ; 

O  3  aud 
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and  that  this  is  the  principal  purpofe  of 
refpiration. 

That  ingenious  and  candid  philofopher, 
Dr.  Prieftley,  has  demonftrated  that  the 
noxious  matter  thrown  from  tlie  hlood  in 
breathing  is  phlogifton  *. 

*  Vide  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  Vol.  LXVJ.  p.  226. 
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VIL 

THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

^'^HE  human  body  is  often  called  a 
machine  by  anatomifts  and  medical" 
writers;  few, of  its^ powers  however,  or  in- 
'deed  of  thofe  of  any  animal,  eai^-xW  P,^^lain- 
cd  on  mechanical  principles. 

If  the  moll  acute  writers  hav?  failed, 
when  they  applied  that  kind  of  reafoning 
to  the  vafcj^lar  fyftem,  with  which  the 
mechanic  powers  and  principles  haye  fpme 
analogy,  an  attempt  of  the  fame  nature  on 
the  nervous,  with  which  they  have  none, 
would  be  abfurd. 

The  faculty  of  feeUng,  and  the  imme- 
diate and  violent  efFeds  which  particular 

O  4  fenfations 
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fenfations  have  on  the  animal  ceconomy, 
muft  for  ever  diftinguifh   its  operations 
from  thofe  of  every  work,  however  perfed:. 
conftruded  upon  the  laws  of  mechanifm. 

The  principles  and  powers  of  the  latter 
we  under/land,  and  we  know  the  effba:  to 
be  produced.  We  fee  the  effeas  of  the 
former;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  powers  by  which  they  are  produced, 
has  hitherto  eluded  human  comprehenfion. 

That  part  of  the  human  body  called  the 
nervous  fyftem  confifts, 

Firft,  of  a  large  pulpy  mafs,  called  thQ 
brain,  which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  fkull ; 
and,  in  a  man,  is  larger  in'  proportion  to 
the  body,  than  in  any  other  animal. 

Secondly,  of  another  white  fubftauce, 
proceeding  from  the  former,  paffing  through 
the  bafis  of  the  Ikull,  and  defcending  like  a 
pulpy  rope,  within  a  long  cylindrical  cavity 
formed  by  the  bones  of  the  fpine  ;  this  long 
white  fubftance  is  called  the  fpinal  marrow. 

Thirdly^ 
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-'  "  Thirdly,  of  mafles  of  fibres  or  filaments, 
like  white  tlireads,  detached  from  the  brain 
'  nnd  fpinal  marrow,  to  all  the  various  parts 
pf  the  body. 

Anatomifts  generally  reckon  forty  pair 
of  nerves  in  all ;  ten  of  which  arife  from 
the  brain,— the  remaining  thirty  pair,  fi-om 
the  fpinal  marrow, 

The  firft  are  diftributed  to  the  organs  of 
ifmelling,  of  hearing,  of  fight,  and  of  tafte, 
to  the  larynx*  and  thofe  parts  fubfervient 
ttp  the  voice  and  aftion  of  fwallowing,  to 
1  the  head  in  general ;  and  fome  of  them 
fend  branches  to  the  lungs  and  ftomach. 

Of  the  thirty  pair  of  nerves  which  iffue 
tfrom  the  fpinal  marrow,  feven  go  out  be- 
ttween  the  vertebra  f  of  the  neck,— -twelve 
tbetween  thofe  of  the  back,— five  from  the 

•  Larynx.  The  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe. 

ieJ  .^''l^r^'r  7^^  which  defcends 

from  the  bafis  of  the  Ikull  to  the  lower  part  of  the  loins. 

loins. 
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loins,  and  fix  from  the  falfe  vertebrae,  and 
are  difperfed  over  every  part,  external  a$ 
well  as  internal,  of  the  body. 

Thefe  forty  pair  fpring  diredly  from  the 
brain  or  fpinal  marrow ;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther pair  of  nerves,  concerning  which  dif-r 
ferent  opinions  are  entertained  by  anatOf 
mifts ;  the'  moft  probable  feeiTfis  to  be,  that 
they  come  from  the  brain,  in  conjvm£tion 
•with  the  fifth  and  fixth  'pair,  defcending 
along  both  fides  of  the  fpine  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  commonicating  in  theit 
courfe  with  all  the  nerves  which  come  from 
the  fpinal  marrow.  They  are  called  the  interr- 
coftal .nerves,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  eminent- 
ly inftrumental  in  producing  that  univerfal 
fympathy  which  prevails  all  over  the  body. 

The  nerves  are  enveloped  as  they  iffu^ 
from  the  Ikull  and  the  vertebrse,  in  pror 
longations  of  the  dura  mater*,  and  then 

•  Dura  mater.    A  membrane  which  linei  the  cavity 
the  feuU,  and  covers  the  brain. 
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feem  pretty  ftrong  inelaftic  cords;  fome 
people  imagine  they  derive  this  ftrength 
entirely  from  that   membrane,   being  of 
themfelves  foft  and  tender  like  the  brain 
this  however  is  not  fully  afcertained. 

The  brain  itfelf  appears  fuch  a  grofs  inerjt 
mafs  of  matter,  that  perhaps  there  is  no 
organ  of  the  human  body  that  we  fhould 
Jiave  lefs  fufpeded  of  being  conneded  with 
thought. 

,  But  although  we  can  form  no  idea  how 
this  connexion  fubfifts,  or  by  what  means 
the  nerves  are  the  organs  of  fenfation  amj 
motion,  yet  we  cannot  have  any  doubt  of 
their  being  both. 

The  circumftances  which  lead  us  to  this 
opinion,  and  confirm  us  in  it,  are  curious  in 
themfelves;;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
ufeful  in  the  pradice  of  medicine. 

We  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  brain  is 
the  feat  of  thought, 

.         .       7  .  Firft, 
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Firft,  from  a  feeling  we  all  have,  that 
imagination,  memory,  judgment,  and  all 
the  faculties  of  our  minds,  are  exercifed 
within  the  head ;  the  cavity  of  which  is 
completely  filled  with  brain. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  a  long  exertion  of 
thought  is  as  apt  to  create  ahead-^ach,  as  an 
exceflive  exertion  of  the  arms  or  legs  is  to 
produce  uneafniefs  in  thofe  members. 
■  Thirdly,  Becaufe  the  nerves,  which  ferve 
four  of  our  five  fenfes,  the  fmell,  the  tafte, 
the  fight,  and  the 'hearing,  take  their  origin 
direaly  from  the  brain ;  and  thofe  which 
do  not,  take  it  tndircEtly  by  the  intervention 
of  the  fpinal  marrow. 

Fourthly,  Becaufe  whatever  deftroys  the 
nerves  belonging  to  any  organ,  effedually 
deprives  us  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  An 
obftru£tion  in  the  optic  nerve,  fbr  example, 
produces  complete  bhndnefs,  although  the 
vifible  parts  of  the  eyes  remain  perfedly 
found. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  Becaufe  the  cutting  or  tying  a 
Jierve,  going  to  any  particular  limb,  de- 
ftroys  all  fenfation  and  power  of  motion  in 
the  part  below  the  fedion  Or  ligature. 

Sixthly,  Becaufe  a  dillocation  of  the  ver- 
tebras of  the  loins,  by  which  the  fpinal 
marrow  is  comprefTed,  numbs  the  fenfatioa 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  renders  them 
paralytic. 

.  Seventhly,  Becaufe  cutting  quite  through 
the  fpinal  marrow  at  the  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
deftroys  all  nervous  communication  between 
the  head  and  the  body;  the  vital  motions 
of  refpiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  muft  ceafe,  and  of  courfe  the  perfon 
dies  *. 

Finding  that  when  the  nerves  going  from 
the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow,  to  any  part  of 
the  body  are  deftroyed,  the  fenfation  and 

•  It  is  evident,  from  the  caufe  affigned  above,  that 
death  muft  foon  enfue, — but  the  perfon  dies  inftantly,  the 
yeafon  of  which  is  not  fo  clear. 

powers 
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powers  of  that  part  are  alfo  deftroyed;  we 
might  naturally  infer,  that  when  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  brain  itfelf  is  injured^  its 
functions  would  be  impaired^ 

We  acc6rdingly  find,  that  this  in  fa£l  is 
the  cafe,  and  that  the  fundions  of  the  brain 
are  impaired  in  proportion  to  the  injury. 

A  wound  or  difeafe,  which  efTentially 
deftroys  the  organization  of  the  brain,  im- 
mediately deftroys  thought  and  fenfation, 
the  perfon  inftantly  dies. 

Whatever  confines  or  injures  the  brain ^ 
difturbs  thought. 

A  blow  on  the  head  has  rendered  a  man 
of  acutenefs  flupid  during  the  remainder  of 
his  Hfe. 

A  bad  conformation  of  the  fliull,  or  fome 
difeafe  in  the  fubflance  of  the  brain,  are 
?imong  the  caufes  of  ideotifra. 

The.  brains  of  madmen  are  generally 
found  of  an  unnatural  harduef*  or  weight. 

A  fmall 
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A  fmall  preffure  of  the  brain  diminiflies, 
Ti  ftronger  deftroys  the  fenfibihty  of  the 
whole  body. 

When  part  of  the  fkull  has  been  beat  in, 
'^o  as  to  occafion  a  compreffion  of  the  brain, 
vvithout  injuring  it  otherwife,  the  patient 
:ontinues  in  a  ftate  of  drowfinefs  or  perfea: 
'  nfenfibility;  let  the  Ikull  be  raifed  by  the 
^urgeon's  art,  and  the  prelfure  removed,  the 
:.atient  gradually  awakes,  as  if  from  a  deep 
leep,  and  regains  the  exercife  of  hi&  under- 
landing. 

There  was,  fome  years  fmce,  a  beggar  at 
'aris,  a  confiderable  part  of  whofe  fkuU 
aad' been  removed  without  injuring  the 
irain,  in  confequence  of  a  wound.  This 
oeing  healed,  he  wore  a  plate  upon  the  part 
inhere  the  fkull  was  wanting,  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  being  hurt  by  every  accidental 
Duch. 

For  a  fmall  piece  of  money  this  poor 
reature  took  off  the  plate,  and  allowed  the 
rain  to  be  gently  preffed,  by  laying  a  hand-^ 

kerchief, 
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kerchief,  or  fome  fuch  foft  fubftance  upon 
it ;  this  immediately  occafioned  dimnefs  of 
fight  and  drowfmefs;  the  preflure  being 
fomewhat  augmented,  he  became  quite  in- 
fenfible  with  high  breathing,   and  every 
fymptom  ofaperfon  in  an  apoplexy;  from 
which  ftate  he  never  failed  foon  to  recover, 
upon  the  prelTure  being  removed.  As 
this  experiment  was  attended  with  no  pain, 
it  was  often  repeated,  and  always  with  the 
fame  effed. 

Vrom  thefe  obferVations  it  feems  evident, 
thaX  the  brain  is  the  feat  of  thought ;  and  that 
a  communication  is  kept  up,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  nerves,  between  this  fenfo- 
rium  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 

In  preferving  this  communication,  the 
nerves  perform  two  diftindt  offices. 

One  is,  conveying  fenfation  from  all  parts 
of  the  body  to  the  brain :  Whatever  im- 
preffion  is  made,  whether  of  an  agreeable  or 
^  dif- 
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..^agreeable  nature  on  aiiy  part  of  the 
jacdy,  immediate  intelligence-of  it  i^  coii-' 
rr'eyed  by  thofe  faithful  centinds;  to  the  feat 
)3f  reafon. 

.  vThe.  other  office  performed  by  the  nerves, 
carrying  the  commands. of  the  rw'xlh  from 
;:h^t,  feat  to  all ,  the  difFeteiit^  paLrtsaof';  -the 
oody3.^  in  confequence '  of  which  the  limhs 
;ind  body  are  moved,  in  a  great  variety  of 
liiredtions,  as  the  will  ordains.    For  jtzo/?  of 
rnufcles  of  the  bod^j^  which  produce 
midance  of  our-  will ; 
cfoifije  of  them,  hbwever,  are  entirely  inde-^ 
•pendent  of  it,  -as  thofe  of  the  heart  and 
fyelTels  which  carry  on  the  circulation  of  tht 
hVobd;  and  felme  ai?e  partly  under  the  di~ 
■re<5tion  of  our  will,  and  partly  independent 
»f  itj  as  thofe  of  refpiration. 

But  all  mufcles-,  the  involuntary  as  well 
'.as  the  voluntary,  are  enabled  to  ad,  only 
iby  their  communication  with  the  brain; 

P  for 
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for  when  that  is  cut  off  by  the  deftrudioil 
of  the  conne<Sting  nerve,   whatever  im-*. 
preflion  is  made  on  the  part,  can  no  lOnger- 
be  felt ;  the  orders  of  the  will  to  that-  pars 
can  no  longer  be  oheyed,  and  the  part  itfelfl 
can  no  longer  move,  or  at  le-aft  it  can -move] 
only  for  a  Ihort  time,  by  a  power  of  a  pe-| 
culiar  nature,  belonging  to  mufcular  fibres  J 
which  fhall  be  mentioned  more  particularly  j 
hereafter. 

As  nerves  arc  difperfed  to  almoft  everyj 
part'Of  the  body^  almoft_every  part  of  the] 
bcfdy  is  endowed,  with  feeling,  but  in  veryj 
different  proportipn?  j  .  fome  parts  having 
much  more  delicate  fcnfation  than  others.  \ 

The  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  andj 
tendons,  in  a  fouKfd  ftate,  fc^ra-infeniible. — -| 
Nerves  have  been. traced  into  bonjes;  I  be* 
lieycnone  have  yet  been  difcovered  going 
iiire,dly  into  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  or 
tendons^ 

We 
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;  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  thefe 
being  furnifhed  with  them  alfo,  becaufc  in 
particular  fituations  they  have  fenfibihty. 
The  bones  and  other  parts  of  Httle  or  no 

:  fenfibihty  when  in  a  found  ftate,  are  fub- 
jeft  to  very  acute  and  permanent  pain  in  a 
ftate  of  inflammation :  We  know  this  by  the 

t  effeds  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  of  the  rheu- 

1  matifm,  and  of  the  gout. 

A  prodigious  quantity  of  nervous  fila- 
rments  is  difperfed  to  the  fkin,  and  minutely. 

interwoven  with  its  fubftance;  the  feehng 
:of  this  tegument  therefore  is  exquifite, 
and  were  it  not  covered  and  blunted  by  the 
infenfible  cuticle  or  fkarf  fkin,  the  com- 
irnoneft  adions  of  our  lives  would  be  infup- 
)portable ;  but  having  this  thin  and  infen- 
ifible  membrane  admirably  fpread  over  every 
oart  of  it,  the  clothes  and  other  fubftances 
which  necelTarily  come  in  contad  with  the 
oody,  give  no  pain,  and  many  feelings  are 

'  P  2  rendered 
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rendered  indifferent  or    pleafmg,  which 
other  wife  would  have  been  agonizing. 

The  only  parts  of  the  body  that  feem  to 
be  entirely  and  in  every  ftate  infenfible,  are 
the  hair,  the- nails,  the  fkarf  fkin,  and  per- 
haps the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

As  the  firft  two  often  require  to  be  cut, 
it  would  have  been  unfortunate  for  man- 
kind if  they  had  been  endowed  with  feeling. 

The  perfedt  infenfibility  of  the  cuticle 
prote*n;s  us  from  the  torture  which  every 
movement  of  the  body  would  otherwife 
have  occafioned,  while  its  thinnefs  permits 
that  degree  of  fenfation  that  is  necelfary 
for  warning  us  to  avoid  the  fliock  of  de- 
ftrudive  fubftances  j  and  in  a  thoufand  in- 
ftances  conduces  to  our  fafety,  our.eafe,  and 
our  pleafure. 

The  enamel,  in  fome  meafure,  performs 
the  fame  good  office  to  the  fofter  bony  part 

of  the  teeth,  that  the  cuticle  does  to  the 

Ikin^ 
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fkin  ;  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
Author  of  Nature  being  equally  confpicuous 
in  the  formation  of  thofe  parts,  which  are 
deprived  of  all  feeling,  as  in  thofe  which 
convey  the  moft  agreeable  fenfations. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  four  of 
our  five  fenfes  are  confined  to  the  head  ;  each 
.  of  thefe  four  have  organs  exquifitely  formed 
1  for  their  ufes,  with  proper  receptacles  adapt- 
<  ed  to  their  nature,  contrived  for  their  con- 
venience and  protection;  and  there  alone 
I  their  fundions  are  exercifed.  The  fifth 
;  fenfe,  that  of  feeling,  belongs  to  the  whole 
I  body,  but  is  moft  accurately  exercifed  by 
tthe  hands. 

Many  of  the  brute  creation  enjoy  the 
f  organs  of  the  fenfes  in  common  with  man, 
aand  polTefs  fome  of  the  fenfes,  particularly 
tthat  of  fmelling,  in  greater  perfedion  than 
jany  of  the  human  race ;  but  the  touch  they 
ccertainly  have  in  a  far  inferior  degree :  For 

P  3  befides 
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befides  the  more  perfect  fenfation  that  maa 
muft  have  all  over  the  body,  from  the  deli- 
cacy  of  the  fkarf  fkin;  the  make  and  fen- 
fibillty  of  his  hands  render  his  touch  in- 
finitely more  accurate  than  that  of  any 
animal.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
external  form  of  man,  which  gives  him  fo 
many  advantages  over  other  animals,  as  the 
admirable  mechanifm  of  his  hands. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  even  brutes 
arc  intelligent  in  proportion  to.  the  accuracy 
of  their  feeling,  or  as  their  extremities  ap- 
proach in  refemblance  to  the  hurnan  harid. 
The  horfe  and  the  bull,  whofe  feet  are 
covered  with  callous  hoofs,  are  lefs  intelli- 
gent than  the  dog,  and  the  dog  is  inferior 
in  acutenefs  to  the  ape,  who  has  a  rude 
kind  of  hand. 

Independent  of  other  n^ore  important 
advantages,  the  fuperiority  which  the  won- 
derful contrivance  of  this  member  gives  to 

man, 
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fijan,  is  prodigious:  By  the  variety  of  its 
jnotion  in  all  direftions ;  by  its  divifiori  into 
fingers,  and  by  their  flexibility,  it  is  enabled 
to  ply  round  every  fubftance ;  by  the  ex- 
546tnefs  of  its  touch,  to  convey  a  juft  notion 
(of  every  form;  by  its  ftrength,  it  enables 
iman  to  rear  fabrics  to  conveniency,  to  mag- 
:  nificence,  and  to  devotion ;  by  its  dexterity, 
to   imprint  upon  ftone  and  upon  canvas, 
the  moft  beautiful  imitations  of  nature,  and 
the  fublime  conceptions  of  genius;  and  by 
iits  united  pov^ers,  to  form  and  wield  wea- 
[pons  more  fppmidable  than  the  pa\v  of  the 
lion,  or  the  probofcis  of  the  elephant,' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  with 
the  external  fenfes,  many  of  the  brute 
^creation  are  endowed,  in  common  with 
■man,  with  feveral  faculties  t5f  a  more  refined 
nature.  Some  people,  whether  from  a  high 
opinion  of  other  animals,  or  a  humble  one 
Df  human  nature,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me 
CO  fay,  have  ftruggled  hard  to  bring  the  one 

P  4  as 
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.as  near  to  the  other  as  they  could,  or  put 
,them  quite  upon  a  level,  if  poffible. 

By  thofe,  advocates  for  the  brute  creation 
we  are  told,  that  they  aire  adiuated  by  the 
paffions  of  fear,  of  grief,  of  joy,  of  anger, 
iand  of  jealoufy,  as  well  as  men;  that  they 
poflefs  the  virtues  of  fidelity  and  gratitude 
in  a  higher  degree. 

'  't'hat  the  greateft  hero.es  have,  apt  fur- 
palfed  them  in  courage ;  that  they  even  dif- 
play  that  quality,  independent  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  be  acquired,  and  from  no  appa- 
rent motive,  but  a  generous  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion, and  a  difdain  of  turning  their  backs 
upon  danger. 

That  they  affe^ionately  tend,  and  care-' 
fully  provide  for  their  young;  and  with  a 
prudent  attention  to  their  own  future  wel- 
fare, they  prepare  for  the  fcarcity  of  winter, 
by  carefully  heaping  up  provifions  during 
tj^e  abundance  of  fummer, 

Th^t 
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_  That  to  avoid  the  inconveniencies  and 
Severity  of  northern  winters,  they  crofs  vaft 
deferts  and  feas  in  fearch  of  more  genial 
climes  ;  and  prompted  by  a  prediledion,  a 
patriotic  attachment,  they  return  at  the 
approach  of  fummer  to  their  native  country. 

■  That  they  uniformly  follow  that  plan  of 
life  which  is  moft  fuitable  to  their  refpedivc 
patures,  and  never,  mifled  by  vain  hopes 
and  fantaftic  defires,  deviate,  like  man, 
into  the  paths  which  lead  to  mifery  apd 
remorfe. 

That  they  are  not  obliged,  as  men  are, 
to  fearch  after  remedies  for  their  diftemperjs, 
by  dangerous  trials  and  laborious  experience, 
por  to  truft  the  care  of  their  healths  to  a 
combination  of  felfifh  mercenaries ;  but 
when  by  accident  they  are  fick,  which  is 
feldom  the  cafe,  they  find  their  cure  at 
once,  by  an  intuitive  faculty,  without  any 
•  trouble. 


After 
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After  having  admitted,  in  its  fullefl:  exu 
tent,  every  fair  comparifon  that  can  be  made 
between  man  and  the  moft  perfect  of  the 
other  animals,  acknowledging  that  both 
have  bodies  of  matter  organized  in  many 
reipedts  aUke  j  that  the  bodies  of  both  are 
made  up  of  bones,  mqfcles,  and  blood- 
vefTels,  organs  of  rcfpiration,  circulation, 
and  digeftion ;  that  both  have  brain  and 
nerves  apparently  of  the  fame  fubftance  and 
texture  ;  that  in  both,  thofe  are  the  organs 
of  will,  of  fenfation,  and  of  motion  ;  that 
both  poflefs  five  fenfes  of  the  f^me  nature, 
and  have  a  refemblance  in  many  of  their 
appetites  and  inclinations  ;  after  all  thofe 
concelTions,  the  internal  faculties  of  the  moft 
intelligent  of  the  brute  creatipn  will  be 
found,  upon  a  jufi:  eftimation,  at  a  prodi-! 
gious  diftance  beneath  thof^  of  men. 

The  adions  of  the  one  feeming  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  impulfe  of  fome  want,  the 
incitement  of  fome  appetite,  or  fpme  con- 
6  trolling 
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!  trolling  fpring  within  them,  which  obliges 
tthem  to  perform  the  fame  thing  in  the  fame 
3 manner;  all  their  boafted  works,  the  la- 
Ibours  of  every  fpecies,  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpQcies,  are  as  uniform  as  if 
Ithey  had  been  all  caft  in  the  fame  mould, 
'This  appears  in  their  nefts,  in  their  cells,  in 
•  the  labours  of  the  ant,  the  bee,  and  the 
i  Ijeayer ;  all  their  works  are  formed  by  an 
i  invariable  accumulation,  a  neceflary  attrac- 
'  tion  and  depofition  -of  matter,  like  the 
growing  of  a  plant  or  the  cryftallization  of 
,  a  fait. 

One  race  of  the  moft  Intelligent  fpecies 
pever  improves  upon  a  former,  nor  one  in- 
f3ividual  upon  another.  At  the  end  of  the 
elephant's  long  life,  what  does  he  know 
that  he  did  not  know  at  the  beginning? 
What  does  the  young  elephant  learn  from 
the  experience  of  his  father  ? 

There  is  no  aera  of  greater  brightnefs  than 
another  in  the  hiftory  of  any  animal  but 

man ; 
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man  ;  all,  from  the  earlieft  records  of  time 
to  the  prefent  moment,  is  one  uniform 
period  of  far  greater  darknefs  than  any  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

And  if  it  is  urged  that  there  may  have 
been  fome  unrecorded  Gcra  of  human  fociety 
wherein  men  were  in  a  ftate  of  equal  dark- 
nefs, "  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  have 
emerged  out  of  it,  which  equally  proves 
the  great  fuperiority  of  their  nature. 

Speech,  that  wonderful  faculty  by  which 
men  convey  to  each  other  every  emotion  of 
their  heart  and  every  idea  of  their  mind,  is 
natural  to  all  the  human  race,  even  to  the 
moft  uncultivated  negro  and  favage,  but  is 
unknown  to  the  wifeft  of  all  other  animals. 
Is  this  owing  to  a  defed  in  the  organs  of 
fpeech  ?  No.  In  fome  animals  thofe  organs 
feem  fufficiently  capable  of  it,  and  fome 
have  been  taught  to  pronounce  fentences, 
but  none  to  underftand  what  they  pro- 
nounced J  for  language  implies  a  chain  of 

connedled 
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conneded  ideas  fuperior  to  what  any  animal 
vut  man  feems  able  to  attain. 

How.  comes  it,  that  with  fo  much  fagacity 
md   reflexion    as   fome  people  contend 
certain  animals  poflTefs, .  tl^e -.  ftrongeft  and 
hhe   fhrewdeft    among    them  have  not 
made  the  weaker  and  lefs  intelligent  fub- 
efervient  to  their  life  ?  How  comes  it,  that 
Ihe  moft  uncultivated  of  the  human  fpecios 
ihave  from  the  beginning  of  time  made  the 
rmoft 'powerful  and  knowing  of  the  brute 
: creation  fubfervient  to  theirs  ?  If  by  his  ex- 
tternal  form  man  has  fome  advantages  over 
tthem,  by  forming  an  alliance  they  might 
ifoon  overbalance  this,  and  .Jree^  themfelves 
ifrom  fubjedion.   What  human  force  could 
1  ftand  againft  an  aUied  army  of  lions,  ele- 
i  pbants,  and  eagles,  if  they  had  judgment 
t  to  ufe  their  fuperior  powers  ? 

Even  attention  to  their  young,  the  moft 
univerfal  and  moft  amiable  part  of  the 

character 
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charader  of  irrational  animals,  feems  inde- 
pendent of  fentiment  and  refledion,  and 
to  proceed  from  the  blind  impulfe  which 
prompts  them  to  the  choice  of  plants  in 
licknefs,  to  accumulate  provifions,  and  build 
cells ;  for  after  a  fhort  period  thofe  young 
are  entirely  negleded,  and  no  trace  of 
affedtion,  or  the  fmalleft  tender  recollec- 
tion, feems  any  longer  to  fubfift  between 
the  parent  and  the  child. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  fenfations 
of  the  human  fpecies,  where  the  father  and 
mother  feel  their  youth  reftored,  and  their 
exiftence  multiplied  in  their  children,  whom 
they  endeavour  to  turn  from  the  allure- 
ments of  folly,  and  by  creating  in  their 
minds  a  defire  of  knowledge  and  ufeful 
attainments,  they  fave  from  the  wretchednefs 
of  vacancy,  and  the  contempt  attendant  upon 
ignorance  ;  who  encourage  their  exertions, 
fupport  them  under  difappointment,  whofe 

chief 
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chief  happinefs  depends  on  the  profperity  of 
ttheir  offspring,  .and  who  feel  the  approach  of 
aage  without  fadner6,-^jhil^tjie  evening  of  their 
Hives  is  brightened,  by  the.  rifmg  reputation 
cof  their  children. 

-  -  Notwdthftanding  the  analogy  which  has 
been  pointed  out  in  .  the  ftruaure.pf -anj,^ 
•.malSj^whicLisrthought  to  be  continued  by, 
11  gradual  and  ^  almoft  unbroken  chain  of 
::onnedion  from -man  down  to  the  moftin- 
lenfible  of.  -  the  ^ani       ,  world,  and  ;  from 
hence  carrieci  equally  entire  through  the 
vegetable,  this  analogy  is  in  the  bodily  ftruc- 
1  ure,.only  ;  for  when  we  turn  our  reflediions 
0  the  reafoning  faculties  of  man,  and  the 
endowments  of  the  human  foul,  the  diftance 
•letween  this  and  th^  higheft  inteHigence  of 
niiy  other  animal  is  infinite. 


The  only  advantage  that  other  animals 
lan  be  fuppofed  to  have  over  man  is,  that 
^•eing  excluded  by.  iheir  nature  from  all 

mental 
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mental  enjoyments,  they  are  alfo  fccured 
from  all  the  pains  and  difquietudes  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  fame  fource  ;  but  to  acquire  aii 
exemption  from'  difquietude  at  the  expence 
of  being  equally  exempted  from  all  the  de- 
licate feelings  of  the  mind  and  affedions  of , 
the  heart,  is  a  purchafe  which  1  hope  no  : 
honeil  mind  will  ever  be  williii'g  to  makcij 
•An  ingenious  lady,  in  a  celebrated  Gde^ 
feems,  however,  dtfirbu^'ofHihe  exchange  ; 
but  the  moft  fcrupdllous  obfeTvets  of  truth 
on  other  occafions,  aVe  permi^!ed  to  be'in- 
fincere  in  poetry.    Jf  this  indurgcnce 
granted  'hi 'proportion  to  the  poetic  talent 
difplayed,  feW  people  have  a  right'  16  {6 
^reat  a  ffiare  as  this  Itidy. 

It  was  obferved  .above,  that  as  often  as  an 
imprelTion  is  made  upon  -any  part  of  the 
body,  a  fenfation  proportionable  to  the  force 
pf  -the  imprefrion"  and  to  the  fenfibility  of 
the  part  is  inftantly  carried  by  the  nerves  to 

#  Ode  to  Indifference,  by  Mrs.  Greville. 
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ibe  brain,  and  our  attention  is  diredly  called 
» the  part  afFe£ted. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  when  the 
mpreffion  is  really  made  upon  one  part, 
he  fenfation  is  perceived  as  if  it  were  alto- 
eether,  or  in  the  greateft  degree,  in  another, 
tt  perhaps  a  confiderable  diftance. 

Thus  an  afFedion  of  the  liver  often  occa- 
dons  a  pain  in  the  right  flioulder. 

This  cif^umftance  of  one  part  feeling 
ivhen  another  is  injured,  being  fimilar  to 
3he  concern  which  a  perfon  of  humanity 
likes  in  the  diftrefles  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
aas  procured  it  the  name  of  fympathy. 

There  are  fome  particular  impreffions 
i^rhich  occafion  an  almoft  univerfal  fympathy 
HI  over  the  body. 

Cold  water  thrown  upon  a  warm  part  of 
ihe  body  produces  a  fudden  contradion  of 
lill  the  external  fibres. 

Tickling  the  foles  of  the  feet  will  throw 
lilmoft  the  whole  mufcles  of  the  body  of 
many  people  into  convulfions. 

Aglaa 
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A  glafs  of  wine  or  of  brandy  received 
into  the  ftomach  of  a  perfon  exhaufted  with 
fatigue  and  ready  to  faint,  gives  inftanta*- 
neous  fpirits  and  frefli  vigour :  This  muft 
proceed  from  the  manner  it  affefts  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  their  beino- 
fympathifed  with,  by  the  reft  of  the  body, 
as  there  is  not  time  for  the  liquor  being  j 
conveyed  into  the  blood  in  the  ufual 
manner. 

When  a  fever  arifes  in  confequence  of  a 
wound,  or  of  any  local  affedion,  it  mull 
be  owing  to  the  fympathy  between  the 
part  affected  and  the  conftitution  in  general. 

There  are  certain  parts  of  fo  much  im- 
portance to  life  that  they  cannot  be  affeded, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  without  occa- 
fioning  a  general  fympath)!;,  or  in  other 
wovds,  difturbing  the  whole  conftitution ;  ' 
fuch  are,.the  brain,  ftomach,  and  vital  organs* 

But  even  the  leaft  important  parts  of  the 
\  body  endowed  with  fenfibility,  when  they  ' 

arc 
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lire  violently;  affeded,  preduce  alfo  univerfal 
Sympathy  :  Thus  a  fevere  toothach  occa- 
iions  a  confiderable  degree  of  fever. 

Worms  irritating  the  nerves  of  the  In- 
eeftines  fometimes  occafion  fever,  fome- 
iimes  convulfions,  and  often  itching  in  the 
iioftrils. 

The  teething  of  infants  often  produces 
iDurging  and  fever,  and  fometimes  con- 
'/uHions. 

Befides  the  general  fympathy  of  the  con- 
IHtution  with  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
hhere  are  alfo  many  particular  fympathies 
loetween  two  particular  parts. 

A  difeafe  of  the  liver  producing  pain  in 
Ihe  right  fhoulder  has  been  already  men- 
iioned. 

Any  thing  irritating  the  kidneys,  fand 
:ibr  example  palTmg  from  thence  to  the 
.jladder,  occafions  a  vomiting. 

A  rough  ftone  in  the  bladder  produces  *a 
oain  at  the  end  of  the  urethra. 

0^2  The 
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The  ftomach  not  only  is  more  univer- 
felly  fympathifed  with  than  other  organs, 
but  alfo  has  a  greater  number  of  dlftina 
reciprocal  fympathies  with  particular  parts 
of  the  body,  than  any  other  organ. 

A  blow  on  the  head  occafions  vomiting. 

A  difordered  ftomach  often  excites  a 
headach.  The  headach  which  is  apt  to 
come  after  drinking  too  much  wine  ot 
other  ftrong  liquors,  certainly  proceeds  from 
the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  is  diminiflied 
or  entirely  removed  by  a  dram. 

The  tremor  or  fhaking  in  the  hands  to 
which  habitual  drunkards  are  fubjed,  is 
palliated  by  the  fame  infidious  remedy, 

A  difordered  ftomach  with  indigeftion,  is 
pften  accompanied  with  fluftiings  in  the 
face,  with  palpitations  at  the  heart,  with  in- 
termitting pulfe,  with  difficult  breathing, 
with  dejeaion  of  fpirits,  with  an  uncom- 
mon fenfibility  to  any  unexpeded  fight  or 
noife,  and  with  giddinefs.  _ 
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;  ■  The  fight  or  fmell  of  grateful  food  pro- 
<-duces  an  augmented  flow  of  faliva. 
■  Whatever  produces  a  naufea  has  the  fam€ 

.efFea:. 

A  draught  of  very  cold  water,  or  eating 
iiced  creams,  gives  a  pain  in  the  nofe  near 
ithe  forehead.  Harlh  founds  affed  the 
;  teeth. 

Eunuchs  have  no  beards;  and  their 
voices  are  different  from  thofe  of  other 
men :  This  fhews  a  fympathy  between 
remote  parts,  which  no  anatomifts  could 
have  fufpedled,  from  communication  of 
nerves  or  otherwife. 

A  mutual  fympathy  is  obfervable  not 
only  between  different  parts  of  the  fame 
body,  but  our  bodies  are  alfo  affeded  by  the 
impreffion  which  various  things  uncon- 
neded  with  them  make  upon  our  minds. 

Some  people  faint  at  the  fight  of  blood, 
even  when  it  is  made  to  flow  from  the  vein 
of  another,  on  account  of  his  health. 

0^3  Others 
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-  _  Others  complain  of  an  uneafy  fenfation 
in  their  own  eyes,  on  looking  ftedfaftly  at 
.the  inflamed  eyes  of  another  perfon. 

Every  fentiment  of  the  mind  has  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body  in  correfpondence 
with  it,  and  afFedted  by  it. 

A  ridiculous  fcene  paffing  before  the  eyes, 
or  even  recounted  to  us,  throws  us  into  a 
convulfion  of  laughter. 

In  the  fame  manner  an  affeO^ng  fcene, 
or  an  affecting  ftory,  excite  the  funftion 
of  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  we  Ihed  tears. 

Any  inftance  of  great  opprelTion  or  in^ 
juftlce  which  we  fee  or  hear  of,  produces 
inflant  marks  of  indignation  in  our  coun- 
tenances. 

If  we  ourfelves  are  the  objeds  of  injuftice 
or  infults,  anger  and  rage  will  be  very 
apparent  in  the  mufcles  of  our  face. 

A  folemn  or  awful  fcene  naturally  com- 
poffes  the  countenances  of  the  fpedtators 
■  into  an  uniform  fiDlemnity  of  features. 

I  Hatred, 
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Hatred,  fcorn,  love,  fufpicion,  confi- 
cence,  admiration,  and  every  other  paffion 
rr  emotion  of  the  mind,  have  particular 
iiufcles  in  fympathy  with  them,  and  afFe£t 
ne  features  in  a  particular  manner.  So 
iiat  in  remote  villages,  and  in  thofe  coun- 
iies  where  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
:.ot  attempted  to  be  concealed  or  difguifed, 
:  is  an  eafy  matter  to  know  the  ftate  of 
lien's  minds  by  looking  in  their  faces.  But 
n  more  artificial  fociety,  in  great  cities  a.nd 
11  courts,  where  many  are  ftruggling  for 
i^e  fame  obje£t,  where  there  is  an  everlaft- 
lag  rivalfhip  and  jarring  of  intereft,  where 
lien  are  anxious  to  conceal  their  defigns 
rnd  their  willies,  and  dare  not  avow  the 
Esal  motives  of  their  actions,  it  is  difficult 
:d  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  by  what 
ippears  in  the  countenance ;  yet  in  the 
inidft  of  all  this  afFedation  and  difguife, 
laen  of  experience  and  penetration  will 
bften  fee  real  joy  through  aitificial  tears, 
genuine  fadnefs  in  alTumed  gaiety,  and  in- 

Q  A  vetcrate 
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veterate  hatred  lurking  under  all  the  offici- 
ous fmiling  difplay  of  kindnefs. 

Art  cannot  long  carry  on  a  fuccefsful 
war  with  nature  ;  men  cannot  be  always  o 
their  guard,  or  keep  their  features  in  ever 
lading  conftraint ;  the  genuine  paflion  will 
occafionally  fhew  itfelf  in  the  countenance 
by  the  fympathifmg  mufcles ;  the  hypo- 
crite is  that  inftant  detected,  and  all  his 
future  grimaces  are  in  vain.  Thefe  laft^ 
examples  are  the  natural  expreffions  of  the 
paflions,  and  perhaps  cannot  with  ftridi 
propriety  be  given  as  inftances  of  fympathy, 

But,  independent  of  the  paffions  and 
afTedtions  of  our  own  minds,  the  mere  ex- 
preffions  of  them  in  the  features  of  others 
is  apt  to  produce  an  imitation  of  thefe  ex- 
preffions  in  our  own  features. 

There  feems  to  be  fuch  a  degree  of  fen- 

fibiKty  or  fympathy  in  the  mufcles  of  the 

human  face,  that  they  fpontaneoufly  give  an 

cxprefllon  correfpondent  with  what  we  be* 

hold 
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hold  in  the  features  of  another  perfon,  even 
although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  caufe  which 
excites  it.  One  perfon  yawning  will  prompt 
others  to  yawn  almoft  as  effedually  as  a 
long  piece  of  good  advice  or  a  dull  ftory. 

At  the  accidental  fight  of  people  in  grief 
or  joy,  though  we  are  perfedl  ftrangers  to 
them,  know  nothing  of  the  caufe  of  their 
emotion,  and  are  not  at  that  moment  in 
the  fame  circle  with  them ;  our  features,  in-- 
fenfibly  as  we  look  at  them,  afTurae  the  ap- ' 
pearance  of  grief  or  joy,  provided  we  have 
no  particular  reafon  to  controul  them. 

I  have  feen  one  ele<flric  glance  from  Mrs. 
Siddons  transfer  horror  into  the  faces  of  a 
whole  audience,  even  of  thofe  who  had  juft 
arrived,  and  were  in  no  degree  previoufly 
affected  by  the  cunning  of  the  feme. 

Affedions  of  the  mind  not  only  produce 
tranfient  expreffions  of  fympathy  in  the 
features  of  the  countenance  j   but  when 

they 
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they  are  exceffive,  of  when  the  conftitution 
of  the  perfon  ajEfe£ted  is  weakly,  they  have 
been  known  to  ftop  the  fprings  of  life  alto- 
gether, or  fpbje£t  the  conftitution  to  fome 
permanent  difeafe. 

The  iinexpeded  fight  of  an  objedl  of 
horror  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  epilepfy,  and 
is  faid  to  be  particularly  apt  to  prove  fo, 
when  the  horror  is  raifed  by  feeing  a  perfon 
"under  the  convulfive  contortions  of  this 
difeafe. 

That  all  fympathies  between  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  owing  to  the  nerves,  is 
in  the  higheft  degree  probable ;  but  how 
they  are  carried  on,  we  have  no  clear  idea  j  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for  it  by  he 
communication  of  the  nerves  with  each 
other,  or  by  any  nervous  communication 
between  the  fympathifing  organs;  for  each 
nervous  filament  is  diftind:  from  all  the  reft 
the  whole  way  from  its  origin  to  its  terrni- 

nation  j 
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Illation;  and  there  is  a  ftriking  fympathy 
tbetween  many  parts,  which  have  no  com- 
nnunication  by  means  of  nerves  with  each 
cother,  as  in  the  inftance  above  mentioned 
cof  eunuchs. 

Befides,  when  we  do  trace  a  coramunica- 
rtion  by  nerves  between  any  organ  and  a 
jpart  with  which  it  fympathifes,  we  cannot 
impute  the  fympathy  to  this  communica- 
ttion  ;  becaufe  we  fometimes  find  that  the 
ffame  organ  has  an  equal  communication  by 
r  nerves  'with  fome  other  parts  with  which  it 
[has  no  fympathy, 

As  it  is  evident  therefore,  that  various 
aaffedtions  of  the  mind,  excited  by  external 
cobje(Ets,  produce  extraordinary  motions,  and 
(Other  effefts  on  the  body,  merely  by  alfe<Sl:- 
iing  the  brain;  and  as  the  confent  and 
[fympathy  between  different  parts  inflantly 
:ceafe,  when  their  communication  with  the 
ijierves  is  interrupted,  it  feems  natural  to 

conclude. 
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conclude,  that  all  fympathy  takes  place 
through  the  intervention  of  the  brain. 

What  happens  in  the  epilepfy  or  falling 
ficknefs,  will  contribute  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  this  opinion.  In  the  epilepfy  the 
fit  begins  by  the  perfon's  falling  down  in  a 
ftate  of  complete  infenfibility,  and  imme- 
diately after,  his  whole  mufcular  fyftem  is 
•agitated  with  violent  convulfions,  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  face  and  eyes  in  particular  being 
frightfully  moved  and  diftorted,  the  tongue 
•  is  fometimes  thruft  between  the  teeth,  and 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  guard  againft  it,  it 
will  be  bit  through  by  the  convulfive  fhut- 
ting  of  the  jaws. 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  an  aflfedion  of 
the  brain  of  fome  kind  or  other.  It  may 
happen  by  the  dire£t  ftimulus  ofaninftru- 
ment,  fplinter,  or  other  extraneous  fub- 
ftance;  by  whatever  impels  the  blood  with 
violence,  and  in  unufual  quantity  to  the 

brain  j 
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hx^in  ;  as  a  fit  of  anger,  intoxication,  vio- 
Iknt  exercife  in  a  warm  fun ;  it  may  alfo  be 
coccafioned,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
Ihy  a  fudden  fright,  the  unexpefted  fight  of 
2an  objea  of  horror ;  particularly  that  of  a 
jperfon  under  a  fit  of  the  fame  difeafe.  In 
tthe  cafes  above  enumerated,  the  brain  it- 
;  felf  is  diredly  and  immediately  attacked, 
whether  the  irritating  caufe  be  mental  or 
!  corporeal ;  but  the  difeafe  is  alfo  produced 
Iby  ftimulants,  which  a£t  immediately  and 
<  diredly  upon  fome  diftant  part,  and  the  im- 
preffion  is  transferred  to  the  brain  by  the 
nerves,  as  in  the  inftances  of  the  teething  of 
infants,  of  worms,  or  fomething  acrimonious 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  calculi*  in  the 
kidneys,  and  finally,  by  what  is  called  the 
mira  epileptlca* 

This  is  a  fenfation  which  fome  epileptics 
have,  previous  to  every  fit :  fome  defcribe  it 

iike 
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like  a  current  of  frefh  air  flowing  flowlj, 
others  like  an  infect  moving  or  creeping 
upwards  from  the  extremities  or  lower  parts 
of  the  body  to  the  head,  where  it  no  fooner 
arrives  than  the  patient  becomes  infenfible, 
and  falls  into  an  epileptic  fit. 

But  none  of  thofe  irritating  caufes  which 
begin  by  an  attack  elfewhere,  and  not  upon 
the  brain,  are  ever  found  to  produce  a  pain, 
convulfive  motion,  or  affedion  of  any  kind 
in  any  of  thofe  parts  with  which  they  have 
a  communication  by  the  nerves ;  and  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  a  fympathy,  until  the 
ftimulus  has,  in  the  firft  place,  been  convey- 
ed to  the  fenforium  or  brain. 

This  appears  evident,  becaufe  the  patient 
becomes  infenfible  in  the  firft  place,  and  the 
convulfions  happen  afterwards  :  Whereas  if 
there  was  a  fympathy  between  the  different 
parts  by  means  of  the  nerves  independent 
of  the  brain,  we  fhould  certainly  fometimes 
fee  convulfions  in  the  ftimulated  parts 

themfelves, 
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•  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  with  which  they 
fympathife,  previous  to  the  brain's  being 
.  affedled. 

The  firft  fenfation  of  the  aura  epilept'ica  is 
generally  felt  at  one  particular  point ;  fome- 
times  a  tumour  or  feme  other  external 
mark  of  diforder  indicates  the  place ;  but 
at  other  times  we  can  perceive  nothing  of 
that  nature,  and  fo  far  from  affeding  any 
other  part  with  which  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous communication  by  fympathy,  we 
fometimes  can  only  prefume  there  is  fome 
diforder  in  that  part,  from  the  circumftance 
of  the  aiira%  beginning  there. 

It  feems  very  remarkable,  that  the  difeafe 
may  be  radically  cured  by  cutting  out,  or 
otherwife  deftroying  the  part;  when  this 
cannot  be  fafely  done,  or  is  riot  fubmitted 
to,  the  fit  may  be  prevented  by  a  ligature 
applied  above  the  part  where  the  aura  arifes. 


And 
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And  when  that  dreadful  difeafe,  the  teta- 
nus or  locked-jaw,  arifes,  from  the  injuring 
a  nerve  by  puncture  or  any  external  vio- 
lence, although  the  difeafe  fhould  not  ap- 
pear for  many  days  after  the  injury  is  re- 
ceived, and  when  the  wound  feems  almoft 
healed  up ;  yet  even  then,  the  moft  effedual 
means  of  preventing  impending  death,  is, 
by  entirely  amputating  the  part,  or  at  leaft 
cutting  through  the  nerves  belonging  to  it, 
and  fo  deftroying  its  communication  with 
the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow. 

But  there  is  a  power  of  a  peculiar  kind 
belonging  to  mufcular  fibres,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  move  and  contrad 
ihemfelves  for  fome  time,  independent .  of 
the  willj  of  their  communication  with  th^ 
brain,  and  of  life  itfelf.  For  after  the 
nerve  which  folely  fupplies  a  mufcle,  has 
been  tied,  entirely  cut  through,  or  other- 
wife  deftroyed,  ftill  the  mufcular  fibres  may 
be  excited  to  contradions,  by  a  fharp  in- 
^  ftruraent, 
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:;rument,  or  the  touch  of  fome  acrimonious 
iibftance.  Even  after  the  animal  is  dead,  or 

1 

•>hen  a  mufcular  part  is  cut  from  the  body, 
nis  contrad.il e  power  continues  for  fome 
rmein  themufcular  fibres;  it  remains  much 
)i)nger  in  fome  animals  than  in  others  ;  and 
11  all  animals  is  more  apparent,  and  remains 
onger  in  the  heart,  than  in  any  other  part. 

If  the  nerve  going  to  a  mufcle  be  irri- 
iited,  the  mufcle  contracts,  but  not  the 
t.erve;  yet  this  irritability  is  not  in  propor- 
L.on  to  fenfibility;  for  the  heart,  which  is 
..le  moft  irritable  part  of  the  body,  is  far 
vom  being  the  moft  fenfible.  Mufcles 
ipon  being  irritated,  generally  contract  and 
.^lax  alternately  feveral  times  j  the  con- 
•adile  force  diminifhing  each  time  till  it 
eafes  entirely. 

The  phenomena  of  irritability  are  undif- 
'Uted  ;  but  phyfiologlfts  are  not  agreed  re- 
oeding  the  caufe.    The  moft  prevalent 

R  opinion 
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opinion  is,  that  this  property  is  inherent  ia 
the  mufcular  fibres,  totally  independent  of 
the  nerves,  becaufe  it  exifts  after  the  com- 
munication with  the  brain  is  cut  off.  But 
this  does  not  appear  to  me  a  fatisfadory 
proof ;  becaufe  although  it  unqueftionably 
does  exift  in  the  mufcular  fibres,  after  their 
communication  with  the  brain  is  deftroyed, 
yet  it  exifts  but  for  a  fhort  time ;  the  nerve 
ftill  remains  in  the  mufcle,  and  it  is  very 
poflible  that  the  contradile  power  is  en-i 
tirely  derived  from  the  nervous  influence  : 
received  from  the  brain,  before  the  coni-^ 
munication  was  interrupted,   and  which 
continues  to  operate  for  fome  time  after. 
We  know  that  every  part  of  the  body  is 
kept  alive  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  but  if  the  circulation  is  flopped  for 
a  few  minutes  in  any  particular  member, 
that  member  will  not  immediately  mortify. 
Animals  will  live  a  confiderable  time  with- 
out frefti  fupplies  of  nouriftimentj  but  we 

would 
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would  not  conclude  from  thence,  that  ani- 
mals are  not  kept  alive  by  food. 

.  It  ill  accords  with  the  beautiful  fimplicity 

r 

Df  Nature,  to  make  ufe  of  two  caufes,  when 
)3ne  is  fufficient  to  produce  an  efFed:,  Since, 
hherefore,  it  is  evident,  that  mufcles  are  em- 
powered to  move  and  contra6t  by  the 
'.neans  of  nerves  and  the  communication 
with  the  brain,  why  impute  this  irritability 
LO  a  new  caufe,  when  it  is  equally  accounted 
cor  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  nervous  influence 
remains  in  the  mufcular  fibres  for  fome  time 
ifter  the  communication  is  interrupted? 

The  fum  then  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
lervous  fyftcm  is,  that  the  brain  is  the  feat 
Df  thought,  and  origin  of  all  fenfation  and 
■notion;  that  every  fenfation  is  conveyed 
ihither,  every  idea  formed  there,  and  the 
)0wer  of  every  motion  proceeds  from 
I  hence  through  the  nerves  to  the  mufcular 
arts  of  the  body. 
I  R  2  We 
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We  know  that  the  will  can  produce  mo- 
tion in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  not  in 
others;  that  the  nerves  are  the  immediate 
inftruments  of  feeling  and  motion;  that  all 
fenfibility  and  motion,  except  that  particu- 
lar kind  proceeding  from  irritation,  depend 
upon  the  intercourfe  between  the  moving 
part  and  the  brain,  by  the  nerves  being  en- 
tire ;  that  a  general  fympathy,  by  means  of 
the  nerves,  prevails  over  the  whole  body ; 
and  that  there  is  alfo  a  particular  fympathy 
between  particular  parts. 

But  by  what  means,  or  in  what  manner 
thofe  things  are  brought  about,  we  have  not 
the  fmalleft  conception.  Phyfiologifts  have 
ftruggled  hard  to  account  for  fome  of  them ; 
but  in  my  mind  they  have  left  the  matter 
much  as  they  found  it. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  brain  con- 
veyed its  influence  along  the  nerves  by 
vibration. 

The 
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The  Latin  word  nervusy  which  fignifies 
both  the  finew  of  an  aniiiiai,  and  the  ftring 
of  a  mufical  inftrument,  which  excites 
found  by  vibration,  probably  led  to  this 
idea  \  for  in  other  refpeds,  nothing  can  be 
iefs  analogous  to  a  tenfe  elaftic  mufical  chord, 
than  loofe  nervous  filaments,  generally  im- 
merfed  in  a  cellular  membrane,  unelaftic  and 
incapable  of  tremulous  motion. 

Befides,  the  nerves  convey  fenfation  when 
they  are  relaxed,  by  bending  the  arm  or 
leg,^aswell  as 'when  they  are  ftretched  by 
extending  the  limbs. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  others,  that 
the  brain  is  of  the  nature  of  a  gland,  and 
fecretes  from  the  pureft  part  of  the  blood  a 
refined  fluid  called  animal  fpirits;  and  that 
the  nerves  are  excretory  duds,  through 
which  this  fluid  iflUes,  at  the  command  of 
the  will,  for  all  the  purpofes  of  life ;  that 
this  fluid  is  gradually  exhaufted  by  the 
labour  of  the  body  and  mind,  while  we  are 

3  awake, 
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awake,  but  during  fleep  a  frefh  fupply  is 
fecreted  for  the  occafions  of  our  waking 
hours. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  this  hypothefis,  that 
this  refined  fluid  happens  to  be  fo  very  re- 
fined as  to  baffle  the  power  of  our  fight, 
and  of  all  the  optical  auxiliaries  we  can 
bring  to  its  affiftance.  The  cavities  of  the 
nerves,  which  are  fuppofed  to  contain  this 
fluid,  labour  under  the  fame  misfortune. 

If  the  dodrine  however  were  well  fup- 
ported  in  other  refpedts,  thofe  objedions 
might  be  gotten  over,  for  in  many  inftances 
we  have  a  complete  evidence  of  the  exift- 
ence  of  things  not  feen ;  to  mention  only 
one,wecan,by  the  help  of  microfcopes,  fee, 
and  but  juft  fee,  certain  animalcules ;  and 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  thofe  animal- 
cules are  organized,  and  have  veflTels  which 
we  cannot  fee. 


With 
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With  regard  to  the  animal  fpirits  being 
exhaufted  by  the  labour  of  the  mind  and 
body,  and  frelh  fupplies  accumulated  during 
fleep,  this  may  be  thought  liable  to  a 
ftronger  obje£lion,  in  as  much  as  we  fee  fo 
many  people  who  fleep  a  great  deal,  and 
ufe  neither  bodily  nor  mental  labour  while 
awake,  and  yet  feem  not  poffeffed  of  more 
animal  fpirits,  or  any  other  kind  of  fpirits, 
than  their  neighbours. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  the  nervous 
powers  are  exhaufted  when  awake,  and  re- 
ftored  during  fleep ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  Nature  requires  only  a  competent 
fliare  of  fleep,  as  of  food,  to  reftore  her  ex- 
haufted powers,  and  more  than  that  of 
either  has  a  debilitating,  not  a  ftrengthening 
eflea:. 

Some  phyfiologifts,  who  feem  in  other 
particulars  well  enough  fatisfied  with  this 
fyftem,hefitated  when  they  refleded  on  the 

R  4  rapidity 
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rapidity  with  which  the  will  is  obeyed  by 
the  moving  mufcles,  which  feems  incoiii' 
patible  with  the  nature  of  any  liquid ;  and 
therefore  they  thought  proper  to  convert 
the  animal  fpirits  into  a  kind  of  elaftic  va- 
pour, fecreted  by  the  brain,  which  they 
'imagined  might  move  through  the  nerves 
with  the  facility  and  quicknefs  of  thought, 
and  enable  them  to  perform  their  duty  in  a 
more  fatisfad:ory  manner. 

Others  dropping  the  idea  of  the  brain's 
being  an  organ  of  fecretion,  or  that  the 
animal  fpirits  are  drawn  at  all  out  of  the 
blood,  inform  us,  that  there  is  a  certain 
elajlic  ather^  of  infinite  fubtility,  which  per- 
vades all  Nature :  That  this  aether,  when  it 
meets  with  glafs,  rofin,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ftances,  and  is  put  in  motion  in  a  particular 
manner,  produces  all  the  phenomena  of 
electricity  J  united  with  iron  it  is  the  caufe 
of  magnetifm,  and  being  modified  in  the 
brain  and  nerves  by  an  organization  which 

we 
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cannot  conceive,  becomes  the  agent  of 
their  powers. 

The  electrical  fparks  which  ifTite  from 
the  bodies  of  certain  animals  on  friition ; 
the  falutary  effedis  of  eled;ricity  in  fundrjr 
difeafes,  particularly  in  paralytic  complaints, 
and  fuch  wherein  the  nerves  are  chiefly  af- 
fected, are  brought  in  fupport  of  this  doc- 
trine, which  is  fuppofed  to  receive  addition- 
al force  from  certain  late  obfervations  re- 
lative to  the  fhock,  like  the  eledrical  fhock, 
communicated  by  the  touch  of  certain 
animals. 

Soft  pulpy  iiibft'ances,  as  the  br'litivYpmal 
marrow,  and  ineMftic  cord"&  like  the  nerves, 
feem  however  ill  calculated  for  retaining  or 
conveying  fuch  an  adive  fluid  as  that  of 
eledf  icity ;  and^  if  tHey  had  fucH  ^  pt)W^i-; 
it  would  be  ftill'  difficult  to  coticeive  that  a 
coraprefs  or  ligature  upon  a  nerve  could 
flop  a  fluid  of  fuch  fubtility. 


But 
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But  if  It  were  as  eafy  a  tafk  to  give  a 
fatlsfaaory  explanation  of  this  abftrufe 
matter,  as  it  is  to  ftart  objedions  to  every 
fyftem  hitherto  fuggefted,  the  means  by 
which  the  brain  acquires  its  powers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  conveys  its  influence  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  body,  would  have 
been  explained  long  ago. 

I  have  jufl;  hinted  the  different  opinions 

that  have  been  entertained  on  this  fubjed. 

They  are  detailed  at  a  tedious  length  by 

various  authors,  and  infilled  upon  with 

m^re  zeal  than  they  feem  to  merit.  For 

even  admitting  the  truth  of  any  of  the  above 

hypothefes,  they  could  be  applied  to  no 

pradlcal  ufe;  none  of  them  are  founded 

on  experiment,  and  all  of  them  fail  in 

throwing  any  light  on  the  fubjed  which  it 

is  pretended  they  explain.    The  ridicule 

thrown  by  the  fupporter  of  any  one  of 

thofe  conjedures  upon  all  the  others,  may 

v/ith  equal  ftrength  be  retorted  on  his  own; 

for 
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for  it  is  as  difficult  to  underftand  how  fe- 
creted  fluids  or  elaftic  ^ther  can  convey  the 
fenfe  of  fmelling,  &c.  as  that  folid  cords 
fliould  do  it.  And  whether  the  nerves  are  folid 
cords  operated  on  by  vibration,  or  hollow 
tubes  containing  a  fecreted  liquid,  or  fub- 
ftances  which  attrad  a  fubtile  aether,  of  the 
nature  of  the  eledric  fluid,  fl:ill  we  fhould  be 
in  the  dark  how  the  will  commands  various 
movements  of  the  body;  how  having  the 
command  of  fome  parts,  it  has  not  that  of 
others,  which  are  equally  fupplied  with 
nerves  ;  how  certain  parts  are  capable  of 
fenfation  only  when  they  are  in  a  morbid 
fl:ate ;   how  nerves,  apparently  of  the  fame 
ftrudure  and  nature,  convey  fuch  different 
fenfations.    The  found  of  mufical  inftru- 
ments  afleds  not  in  the  fmallefl:  degree  the 
optic  nerves,  while  it  delights  the  auditory ; 
and  the  effluvia  of  a  rofe,  fo  agreeable  to  the 
olfadory  nerves,  gives  no  kind  of  fenfation 
to  the  two  former. 


Wc 
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We  know  in  general,  that  certain  paflions 
of  the  mind  produce  particular  efFe£ts  on 
the  body  ;  but  by  what  means  they  produce 
them,  nobody  has  as  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
plain. And  that  paffions,  the  moft  oppofite 
and  diffimilar,  fhould  in  fome  inftances  pro- 
duce the  lame  effeft,  feems  equally  unac- 
countable. Who  could  expe£t,  for  example, 
the  fame  rednefs  of  the  face  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  modefty,  that  is  produced  by  the 
violence  of  rage  ? 

That  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and 
palenefs  of  the  face,  occafioned  by  fear,  im- 
mediately proceeds  from  a  contradion  of 
the  vefTels,  and  from  the  blood  being  there- 
by flopped  in  its  courfe,  and  thrown  back 
on  the  heart,  we  naturally  conjedure;  but 
how  that  paflion  does  produce  the  con- 
tradtion,  we  cannot  comprehend. 

And  all  the  theories  hitherto  invented, 
leave  us  equally  ignorant  how  to  account 
for  or  remedy  a  difeafe,  faid  to  be  more 

frequent 
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frequent  in  this  illand  than  elfewhere ;  and. 
which  certainly  depends  on  fome  afFeaioii 
of  the  origin  of  all  the  nerves,  although 
from  certain  fj^mptoms,  with  which  it  is 
Ibmetimes  accompanied,  it  derives  its  name 
from  another  part  of  the  body*. 

In  this  melancholy  complaint,  the  patient, 
when  apparently  in  good  health,  and  per- 
haps in  the  moft  opulent  and  defirable  cir- 
cumftances,  is  gradually  invaded  by  a  lan- 
guor and  dejedion  of  fpirits,  which  ren- 
der him  averfe  to  every  kind  of  exertion 
of  body  or  mind,    regardlefs    of  things 
of  the  greateft  importance,  and  which  for- 
merly interefted  him  the  moft. — But  he 
becomes  infinitely  attentive  to  a  thoufand 
trifles  which  he  ufed  to  difregard,  and 
is  particularly  watchful  of  every  bodily 
feeling,. the  moft  tranfient  of  which  he  often 

•  Hypochondriafis,  a  difeafc  Co  called  from  Its  feat  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  belly  which  pbyficians 
CxH  the  hypochondriac  region. 

confiders 
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confiders  as  the  harbinger  of  difeafe  ;  and 
viewing  objefts  through  the  medium  which 
overclouds  his  own  imagination,  every  thing 
appears  to  him  dark  and  difmal.  He  is 
always  apprehenfive  of  the  worfl ;  and  con- 
fiders the  moft  indifferent  and  even  the  moft 
fortunate  incident  as  the  omen  of  fome  im- 
pending evil.  Although  in  his  brighter 
days  he  may  have  been  a  man  of  courage, 
he  becomes  prepofteroufly  afraid  of  death, 
now  when  he  feems  to  have  loft  all  relifh 
for  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

Entirely  occupied  by  his  own  uneafy 
thoughts  and  feelings,  all  other  fubjeds  of 
converfation  appear  impertinent,  and  are  in 
reality  as  intolerable  to  him  as  the  ever- 
lafting  theme  of  his  own  complaints  gene- 
rally is  to  others :.  Meanwhile,  as  this  dif- 
eafe is  in  reality  more  diftrelTmg  than  dan- 
gerous, and  as  his  looks  are  not  impaired 
in  a  degree  that  correfponds  with  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  his  diftrefs,  he  feldom 

meets 
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meets  with  that  fympathy  which  his  fenfi- 
bility  requires  and  his  fufFerings  deferve. 
To  a  circumftantial  and  pathetic  hiftory  of 
his  complaints,  he  often  receives  a  carelefs, 
and,  to  him,  a  cruel  anfwer,  importing 
that  they  are  all  imaginary.    One  who  feels 
a  weight  of  mifery  more  burthenfome  than 
acute  bodily  pain,  naturally  confiders  this 
as  the  greateft  infult.    Shocked  at  the  un- 
kind indifference  of  friends,  and  the  callous 
difpofition  of  mankind  in  general,  he  fhuns 
his  former  fociety,  confines  himfelf  to  his 
chamber,  and  will  admit  nobody  but  his 
phyficians,  for  if  he  can  at  all  afford  it,  he 
confults  one  after  another,  the  whole  tribe. 
Being  bribed  to  that  patient  hearing  of  his 
complaints,  and  that  appearance  of  fympa- 
thy which  thereflof  his  acquaintance  refufe, 
they  feem  more  tolerable   company,  and 
they  poffibly  relieve  or  palliate  the  coftive- 
nefs,  the  flatulency,  the  acidities,  and  other 
fymptoms  which  are  brought  on  by  the 

anxiety 
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anxiety  attendant  on  this  complaint ;  but 
the  original  caufe  affedting  the  fenforium 
they  leave  as  they  found  it.    This  caufe 
continuing  in  fpite  of  all  their  bitters,  and 
their  ftomachics,  and  their  purgatives,  and 
analeptics,  the  fame  fymptoms  conftantly 
recur.     The   wretched   patient  growing 
every  hour  more  irritable  and  peevifh,  he 
flies  at  length  to  quacks.  Their  well-attefted 
and  infallible  remedies  hurry  on  the  bad 
fymptoms  with  double  rapidity  ;  he  returns 
to  phyficians,  goes  back  to  quacks,  and 
occafibnally  tries  the  family  noftrums  of 
many  an  old  lady.    His  conftitution  being 
worn  by  fretfulnefs  and  by  drugs,  he  at 
length  defpairs  of  relief,  and  either  fmks 
into  a  fixed  melancholy,  or  roufed  ^  by  in- 
dignation, his  good  genius  having  whif- 
pered  in  his  tSiV^fuge  medicos  et  medicamhia, 
he  abandons  the  feat  of  his  difappointments, 
tries  to  diffipate  his  mifery  by  new  objefts 
and  a  different  climate,  confults  no  pradi- 
o  tioners 
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tibners  of  any  country,  fe'x,  or  denomina-' 
tion  ;  arid  forms  a  fixed  refolutiorl  to  fwal- 
low  no  more  drugs,  from  which  happy 
epoch,  if  the  cafe  be  not  quite  defperate, 
he  has  the  bell  chance  of  dating  his  re- 
covery* 

The  difeafe  now  defcribed,  though  ac- 
companied with  fome  of  the  fame  fymp- 
toms,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  diredl 
affedion  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  im- 
peding the  procefs  of  digeftion,  and  occa- 
fioning  want  of  appetite,  heart-burn,  aci- 
dities, flatulency,  coftivenefs,  and  at  length,  if 
thecaufes  of  thefe  complaints  are  not  remov- 
ed, dejedion  and  other  nervous  fymptoms. 

It  is  alfo  different  from  what  is  called  the 
hyfteric  difeafe  in  women,  which,  befides 
the  fymptoms  above  enumerated,  is  pecu- 
liarly- accompanied  with  a  pain  in  the  left 
fide  of  the  belly,  with  the  fenfation  of  a 
ball  rifing  from  the  ftomach  to  the  throat, 

S  and. 
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and  threatening  fuffocation,  with  alternate 
fits  of  laughing  and  crying,  with  faintings 
and  fpafms. 

What  moft  effentially  diftingulfhes  the 
hypochondriafis  from  thofe  twodiforders  is, 
that  the  former  gradually  overfpreads  the 
mind  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  often  with- 
out any  known  caufe  of  grief  and  vexa- 
tion :  The  other  fymptoms  are  fecondary, 
occafional,  and.  produced  by  the  long  con- 
tinued influence  of  the  former  ;  whereas 
indigeftion  and  the  hyfteric  difeafe  do,not 
necelfarily  originate  in  any  affedion  of  the 
mind,  the  firft  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  ftomach, 
too  great  delicacy  in  its  nerves,  or  fome 
fault  in  its  digeftive  fluid  ;  and  the  various 
and  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  the  fecond 
originating  in  peculiar  affedions  of  the 
litems,  irregularities  in  the  menftrual  pe- 
riods, and  great  lenfibility. 
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In  a.Tvgr^j  in  the  hyppchondriafis  the 
mental  ^fFeaipn  pr.  dejeaioA  of  Ipirits  is 
primary,  and  the  other  fymptoms  fecondary. 
In  the  other  two  complaints,  the  alimentary 
canal  or  the  uterus  are  difordered  in  the 
firft  place,  and  the  mental  affe<aiGns  are 
fecondary 

Another  important  diftindion  between 
thefe  two  diforders  and  the  hypochondriafis 
is,  that  the  former  may  be  diminifhed,  and 
in  many  inftances  entirely  removed,  by  the 
judicious  application  of  bracing,  deobftfUr 
ent,  carminative,  and  fedative  medicines; 

•  As  women  are  fometimes  thrown  into  hyfterical  fits  by 
being  contradifted,  by  a  fodden  fright,  or  fome  violent 
emotion  of  mind,  thofe  inftances  may  be  thought  incon- 
fiftent  with  this  opinion,    I  will  fay  nothing  of  the  fits 
which  feem  to  be  owing  to  contradiftion ;  but  as  to  the 
others,  when  we  recolledl  that  it  is  only  during  thofe  years 
of  life  in  which  menftruation  exifts,  that  women  are  fab- 
jedl  to  hylterical  fits;  that  they  are  moft  liable  to  come  while 
the  period  is  aftually  on  them  ;  that  obftrudlions,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  caufe,  occafion  them  ;  that  unmarried 
women  are  more  fubjeft  to  them  than  thofe  who  are 
married,  and  the  barren  than  thofe  who  have  children ;  we 
muft  think  that  hyfterical  complaints  depend  on  fome 
affc<f\ion  of  the  uterui  or  ovaria. 

S  2  whereas 
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whereas  the  chief'.  afEftance  we  can  give  In 
the  latter  muft  be  derived  from  other 
fources.  ■ 

I  fhaH  hel'e  Wtminate  the  ppopofed  vi^w 
of  certain  parts  of  the  animal  oeconomy. 
Curfory  and  incomplete  as  this  may 
deemed,  it  is  fufficient  to  Ihew  the  folly  and 
prefumption  of  'thofe  who  preteiid  that  it  is  in 
their  power  to  irem'edy  eivery  difordet  in  a 
jfyftem  whofe  effential  functions  ate  imper-^ 
fedly  undcrflfoGd  •  >  ^it-  iK^^  af  ■th^  fame  tiiiie 
that  fo-  fan^/rbm'  beihg"  fur-prifing^fhat -the 
art  of  medieine-'isl  unequal  to  the  taffc  of 
curing  cvcyy.jdifeare.  to  which,  the  human, 
conftitution  iS*  exp&fed,  it  -ia  rather  won- 
derful  that  ircaii  gj^Y^'  ip/EQjd(;l\;^flief  as  m 
certain  qafes  it  a€lu:ally'^ does.-  " 

"  In  no  other  art  can  the  artlft  contribute- 
to  the  reftifying  a  difordered  machine  of 
whole  ftrudure  he  has  an  irhperfed  know- 
iedge-,-  and  fome  of 'whbfe  princij)ar  fprings 
'  hfr 


heis  excluded,  by  unfurniQlmtablc  obftacles, 
from  examining.  -  ;  ,  ■ 

That  the  phyfician  "has  this  In  his  power^ 
depends  indeed 'upGii  a  cifcufriftance  in  the 
artimal  c^riRitutldii  WhiVlf  no"^^¥ocIuaioii'  of 
immaii  carl  'biahU-the  conftant  ten- 
derieyjfo^ftennientioned,  in  difeafed  nature 
to  reftore  ItTem'^^-  "''^  ; 

,'  ;  if  the  prodtidions.  •£)£:,  [art  ppffeil€d-;,tlTe 
iki^e  advantage  ^^f^v^}ieat]^e  ^^yejnfenfs  df 
a^tnacjiine  -were  by*  any^  accildent;[ln^ede4 
it  had  within  itfelf  the  power  of  throwing 
out  the  obftruding  caufe;  or  when  a  fpring 
chanced  to  break,  if  it  could  folder  and  heal 
fponfaneoufly,  we  ^riiiglit^heli  fe' me^  fij^e 
to  eminerfce  -  in  ^fKe  ^  mechanicar  employ- 
ments withbiit  underftanding  the  common 
principles  of  their  art. 

When  a  watch  went  irregularly  we  fliould 
fee  men  totally  ignorant  of  its  mechanifm 
\indertake  to  put  it  to  rights '-^ith- all  the 

S3  ■■'    '  eafy 
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eafy  confidence  imaginable.  ^  They  would 
perhaps  gravely  open  the  cafe,  look  with 
becoming  fagacity  through  a  glafs  at  the 
Wheels,  afliime  an  air  of  profound  r^fleaion, 
give  it  a  random  fhake,.  and  then,  gffure  the 
owner  that  all  would  be  well  in  a  ,fhorl 
time.    If  after  this,  by  its  own  energy  ,  k 
happened  to  recover  its  movements,  the 
artift  would  of  courfe  have  the  credit ;  but 
if  unfortunately  it  did  iibt,- lie  t^en 
,  fliake  it  again,  accordiiig^  to  la  new  tnethod  j 
and  if  that  failed,   give  it  tivlv  '^^'^^ 

•  "  *        *■     .  ^  ■* " 

'  ■ '  I 

fperate. 

But  as  neither  watches  nor  any,  o^her  of 
the  works  of  art  are  endowed  with  the  fa- 
culty of  reintegration,  the  artift,  before  he 
undertakes  to  mend  them  when  out  of 
order,  is  under  the  indifpenfable .  neceffity 
of  underftanding  their  ftrudure  and  the 
iaws  by  which  they  ad. 

And  notwithftanding  that  fome  fuceeed 
without  it,  yet  upon  the  whole,  thofe  who 

apply 
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apply  to  the  art  of  medicine  had  beft  follow 
the  fame  plan,  and  fludy  the  animal 
occonomy  and  the  nature  of  difeafes  with  as 
much  affiduity  as  if,  like  the  watchmaker, 
they  had  nothing  but  their  knowledge  to 
depend  upon.  But  whatever  their  acquired 
knowledge  may  be,  they  muft  always  re- 
member that  Nature  is  the  greateft  of  all 
phyfieians,  and  th^t  their  chief  bufmefs  is 
to  watch  with  all  polTible  attention  which 
way  her  falutary  efforts  point,  that  they 
may,  by  every  means  which  their  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  ftru6ture  and  ceco- 
nomy,  and  their  own  experience,  or  that 
of  others,  has  taught  them,  affift  Nature  in 
thofe  efforts. 


S4 
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PART  THE  SECOND.  ^ 

OF  FEVERa  IN  GENERAL. 

I NOW  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
certain  difeafes.  I  begin:  witk  fevers,  hq- 
c^)ifeth^!d;i£o:rder,^  which  havebeen  arrangecj 
under  that  denomination  are.  the  moft  com- 
mon and  univerfal  of  an^/ to- which  the 
human  body  is  liable. 

When  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
quicker,  and  the  body  ils  hbtter  than  -is 
natural,  there  exifts  a  certaiii  degree  of  feveri 

The  moft  part  of  difeafes  are  attended 
Y'ith  an  uncommon  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe, 

and 
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and  heat ;  a  greater  or  lefler  degree  of  fever 
therefore  is  a  fymptom  of  moft  difeafes. 

What  is  commonly  underftood  by  the 
term  fever^  however,  is  a  complaint  be^ 
ginning  with  a  fliivering,  or,  at  leaft  a  fen- 
fatioa  '6f  'adldi  fobn  followed  by  a  quick 
pulfe,  univerfal  heat,  and  diforder  of  the 
natural  functions,  but  not  originating  from 
a  wound,  or  the  dired  affedion  of  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  boJy. 

When  an  afFe^ltion  of  any  part  in  parti- 
fc'tilar,  wh^thet  from  an  internal  caufe  or 
a?i'  txterttal '  i6jilry,  is  the  primaty  and 
tflehtiiil  ct)Wtilalnt:,  tlie  feVet  which  actom- 
p'ahies  thiis  ts  tdnfidef  ed  as  a  fymptom  only, 
antl  the  dlf^afe  IS  not  denominated  a  fever; 
but  when  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  local  affedion 
is  ipternal,  the  difeafe  derives  it;s  name  from 
the„organ  affeded ;  and  if  it  proceeds  from 
aa  external  injury,  it  is  fimply  called  a 

.  \yound  or  bruife. 

Thus  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
that  lines  the  interior  furface  of  the  thorax 

(the 
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(the  pleura),  is  called  a  pleurify,  an  inflam*-^ 
mation  of  the  kidneys  a  nephritis,  of  the 
liver  hepatis,  and  fo  on. 

As  fevers  arife  from  different  caufes, 
affea  people  of  different  conftitutions,  vary 
In  different  climates  and  feafons,  they  muft 
orcourfebe  different  in  their  nature,  and 
require  a  different  treatment. 

Notwithftanding  thofe  differences,  there 
are  certain  fymptoms  and  circumftances 
common  'to  all^  which  unite  them  under  the 
general  name  of  fevers. 

The  effential  fymptoms  comn(i6n  to  all 
fevers  at  their  firft  attack  are,  languor,  wea- 
rineis,  and  fotenefs  of  the  flefh'ahd  bones, 
foUov^red  by  a  fenfe  of  cold,  which  begin- 
ning in  the  back  gradually  creeps  over  the 
H/?hole  body.    This  coldnefs,  in  fome,  is 
attended  with  gentle  irregular  fhudderings, 
in  others  with  a  ftrong  fit  of  fhivering,  with 
palenefs  of  the  Ikin  and  lips,  drynefs  of  the 
mouth,  a  want  of  appetite,  an  inability  to 
deep,  impaired  fenfibility,  and  often  fome 

decree 
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degree  pf  confufion  of  thought.  Thecold- 

cefs  is^fucceeded  by  an  unconiiii-on  heat  over 

the  whok  body,  and  the  drynefa  in.,  the 

mouth,  by  great  thirjO:»  .  At  laft  a  fw.eat, 

more  or  Ijefs  profufe,  t^r^a'fcs 'forth,  and  the 

l^ody  becomes .  in^  fome  degree  cooljer,.  oc 

jierliaps  returns  intirely  to  its.natyral  ftate. 
*■      .  J 

jpivijion  of  Fevers, 

If  thi^;  difeafe  cQugfe^ps  jwithin'the  /pa,ce 
pfjtwei^ty-ifqur  h©*urs,;if  i^'.icajljiedjby  p^hyf;- 
cians  an  ephemera,  %^/||vpj  of  0^6; d;^^-^ 

and  go  off  al;  the  ftafed  intervals  of  one  or 

two  days,  the  difeafe  is  an  aeue,  or  inter- 
,  ;   1  o    1    ,  ^tjaj-jj-j  . 

mlttent  fe-ver.  „  _ 

-;.r^..'j       •  .7       ' •      .    -        -  ?v.'.olioi 

,^Ir^  ,with  little  Qr  no  evyer^t  abatement, 
the  difeafe procjeeds-wkh. equal,  Ojr  i^cre^fmg 
violence,  it  *is  then  galled  ^.  continued 
fever. 

.  Th€  terin^  is  not  ftridlly  accurate  j  for 
there  , is  rpafon  to  belieye  that  all  fevers, 
except  ephemerjE,  are  attended  with  diur- 
nal 
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nal  exacerbations  and  remiflio'ns.  As  tHbfe, 
howeveiV  are 'tey-  different- -from  the  in- 
tx^rvals  aVove  mentioned,  often  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  carelefs,  and  fometirries  are 
dirtinguiflied  with  difficulty  by  the  moft 
.attentive  obfervers  ;  fevers  are  with  pro- 
priay  divided  into  two  claffes,  -the  con- 
tinued and  the;  ihtermittefit.  . 

The' latter -are- readily  diftinguifhed  froiii 
ttfee  former  hy  the  total  abfence  of  fever 
fiuring  their  intervals ;  and  they  are  diftin- 
igfaifhed  from  each  other  by  the-nAniies  quo- 
ttidian,  tertian  ■  and  "qukrtkAi^^  to 
t'che^  duration  of  thofe  int'ervars.  ' 

Bhnfion  of  continiie^  F eve  is. 

Continued  fevers  have  been  divided  and 
ubdivided  by  various  authors  with  fuch  a 
xirade  of  learning,  .and  fuch  an  affeaation 
:)f  precifion,  as  terrifies  the  diffident  flu-* 

lilent  and  perplexes  the  moft  experienced 

'practitioner.  - 

Who. 


f. 
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Who  would  not  be  alarmed  on  being  In- 
formed that  fuch  a  formidable  band,  fucli 
a  febrium  cohors  as  the  following,  had  in-r 
vaded  the  earth— febris  inflammatoria,  fcor- 
butica,  foporofa,  putrida,  nervofa,  typhus 
petechialis,    flava,  fudatoria,  colliquitiva 
ardens,  he<aica,  cephalalgica,  bilofa,  ery- 
fipelacea,  fynocha,  fynochus,  paludofa,  ver- 
minofa,  maligna,  &c.  &c.  &c.  And  afte 
being  thus  informed,  who  could  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  death  walked  with  j 
haftened  ftep  through  the  land  *  ?    To  la; 
hold  of  the  occafional  fymptoms  which  anf 
from  the  differences  of  conftitution  an 
other  circumftances,  and  ere£t  them  int 
new  difeafes  with  terrifying  names,  burder 
the  memory,  and  tends  to  darken  rather  tha 
elucidate. 


*     .      . .  Nova  Febrium 
Terns  incubuit  cohors : 

Semotique  prius  tarda  neccifitas 
I        Lethi,  corripuit  gradum.     Hor.  lib.  i.  carm.  ^jj 

i| 
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He  who  breaks  a  loadftone  into  a  great 
numl^er  of  'pieces  will  throw  as  little  light 
upon  the  nature  of  magnetifm,  and  di£!» 
cover  as  little  of  its  caufe,  as  if  he  had  left 
the  loadftone  entire. 

To  give  terms  inftead  of  ideas,  is  a  prac- 
tice not  confined  to  phyficians  :  From  long 
eftabliftied  cuftom,  however,  fuch  pounters 
feem  to  pals  more  cun-ently,  and  are  pftener 
received  in  exchange  for  gold,  from  them 
than  from  others. 

Thofe  who  are  folicltous  to  be  thought 
profound,  do  not  always  wifh  to  be  intelli-' 
gible  ;  they  gain  their  purpofe  more  effec- 
tually without  it.  My  ^hief  aim,  on  the 
prefent  occafion^  is  to  be  ufeful.  I  muft 
-  therefore  endeavour  in  the  firft  place  to  be 
fully  underftood. 

I  do  not  pretend,  by  any  new  fyftem,  to 
.explain  what  writers  of  far  greater  genius 
have  left  in  obfcurity ;  but  perhaps  giving 
feme  of  their  ideas  in  a  plainer  and  fimpler 

7  drefs^ 
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drefs,  and  adding  fuch  of  my  own  as  expe- 
rience and  refledion  have  confirmed,  will 
be  of  fervice. 

Two  very  different  Hates  of  the  human 
body  are  fuppofed  to  accompany  the  dif- 
eafes  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
fevers,  and  to  form  their  great  and  funda- 
mental diftindlion. 

One  is  called  the  phlogiftic  diathefis,  or 
inflammatory  difpofition;  by  which  the 
heart  is  excited  to  rapid  and  ftrenuous  exer- 
tions, during  the  continuation  of  which  there 
appears  great  flrength  in  the  adion  of  the 
velTels,  and  the  blood  itfelf  feems  to  be  of 
a  firmer  and  denfer  texture  than  ufual. 

In  the  other,  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftera 
are  more  diredlly  affedted,  their  energy 
feems  impaired,  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
veflels  is  diminifiied,  the  blood  is  of  a 
loofer  texture,  and  in  a  more  diflblved  ftate, 
and  the  animal  juices  tend,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  to  putrefadiou. 
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In  the  firft  ftate,  when  the  inflammation 
originates  from  external  caufes,  as  wounds, 
contufions,  or  burns,  the  fever  follows  the 
]ocal  afFediion,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  part  or  organ  affeded. 

This  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  certain  diforders 
of  the  lungs,  . liver,  and  other  vifcera,  which 
arife  not  from  external  injuries,  but  from 
fome  vice  in  the  part  which  gradually  brings 
on  inflammation,  and  the  inflammation 
fever. 

If  the  local  inflammation  is  removed,  the 
fever  is  removed  alfo ;  if  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved, but  increafes,  gradually  defl:roying 
the  organization  of  the  part,  the  patient  dies 
fometimes  by  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
fometimes  merely  becaufe  an  organ  necel- 
fary  to  life  is  deftroyed. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  therefore,  the  difeafe  is 
not  a  fever,  but  a  local  inflammation  pro- 
ducing feverifli  fymptgrns. 

T  '  Thefe 


t 
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Thefe  fymptoms  are  fliiverings,  a  ftron|^, 
hard,  and  full  pulfe,  heat,  thirft,  reftlefihefs ; 
and  if  any  blood  is  drawn,  a  thick  gluey 
fiibftance  of  a  buff  colour  will  be  fooa 
formed  on  its  furface. 

But  it  often  happens  that  people  are  feiz.- 
cd  with  fhivering,  and  all  thefe  fymptoms 
in  a  ftrong  degree,  without  any  external; 
violence,  or  the  affedion  of  any  partlcular 
organ. 

In  this  cafe  the  fymptoms  being  the  fame- 
with  what  occur  in  local  and  vifible  inflam- 
mations, the  wdiole  mafs  of  blood  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  afFefted  in  the-  fame  manner  a* 
when  they  evidently  exift,  and  this  difeafe^ 
is  naturally  enough  called  an  inflammatory 
fever. 

The  other  fpecies  of  fever,  when  pure,, 
difplays' fymptoms  very  different,  and  in 
fome  refpefts  oppofite  to  this  inflammatory 
irritation. 

AVeak 
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Weak  and  quick  piilfe,  debility,  and  pro- 
ftration  of  ftrength,  heavinefs  and  dejedioix 
of  fpirits,  as  if  the  vital  principle  were  in- 
vaded by  fome  baleful  influence  ading- 
diredly  on  the  nervous  fyftem; — thofe  and 
other  fymptoms  have  procured  this  fever 
the  name  of  nervous. 

When  the  fame  fymptoms  attack  with  a 
greater  degree  of  violence,,  it  has  been  called 
malignant ;  and  as  dufky  brown,  violet,  or 
black  fpots,  and  vibices  or  blue  marks  like 
bruifes,  imputed  to  a  putrid  ftate  of  the 
fever,  fometimes  appear,  it  is  alfo  called  the 
putrid  fever. 

Thofe  and  various  other  circumftances 
however,  feem  to  form  no  effential  dif- 
tindion.  The  whole  may  be  comprehend- 
ed under  one  name ;  and  provided  the 
fymptoms  which  difcriminate  this  from  the 

• 

inflammatory  fever  be  accurately  defcribed, 
it  is  of  no  importance  which  is  chofen. 

T  2  If 
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If  fevers  always  were  found  in  Nature 
as  pure,  unmixed,  and  diftind,  as  they  are 
defcribcd  in  authors,  the  labour  of  thofe 
who  apply  their  minds  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine might  be  greatly  abridged. 

Afk  a  very  young  ftudent  of  phyfic  what 
is  to  be  done  in  an  inflammatory  fever,  and 
he  will  anfwer,  \vithout  helitation,  that  you 
muft  bleed  and  dilute. 

Afk  again  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  ner- 
vous, malignant,  or  putrid  fever,  and  he 
will  anfwer  with  equal  readinefs,  you  muft 
give  the  bark,  &c. 

Carry  him  to  the  bed-fide  of  a  patient 
with  a  pretty  ftrong.  and  hard  pulfe,  con- 
fiderable  heat  and  drynefs  of  the  Ikin;  here, 
.he  will  fay,  is  a  vigorous  motion  at  the  centre 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  with  great  ccntrac- 
,tion,  and  ftrong  refiftance .  by  the  veflels  at 
the  circumference;    to  allay  the  internal 
commotion,  and  relax  the  fpafm,  plentiful 
venefedlion  muft  be  ufed,  and  great  quan- 
tities 
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titles  of  cooling  bland  diluting  liquors  muft 
be  drank ;  but  on  farther  examination,  he 
finds  uneafinefs  in  the  head,  naufea,  dejec- 
tion, and  impaired  fenfation  and  debility, 
fymptoms  indicating  a  direct  nervous  af- 
fedtion,  and  for  which,  had  he  found  them 
unaccompanied  by  the  former,  he  would 
have  prefcribed  corroborants,  cordials,  and 
antifeptics ;  but  finding  them  thus  com- 
bined together,  he  does  not  knflw  whether  to 
call  the  difeafe  inflammatory  or  nervous, 
and  of  courfe  is  at  a  lofs  what  to  prefcribe. 

In  reality,  it  requires  much  experience, 
fagacity,  and  attention,  to  decide  what 
courfe  ought  to  be  followed  in  thofe  com- 
plicated cafes,  -where  the  tvv'o  genera  are  fo 
intimately  blended,  as  often  happens  in  the 
continued  fevers  of  this  ifland. 

TJje  Caufcs  of  Fevers. 

It  is  ufual  for  writers  to  enumerate  what 
they  confider  as  the  caufes  of  fevers ;  thefe 

•T  3  they 
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they  divide  into  two  claffes,  the  remote  and 
the  proximate. 

Under  the  firft  head  fome  have  favoured 
the  public  with  a  Uft  of  almoft  every 
thing  that  can  diforder  the  human  body. 

Full  diet,  thin  watery  diet,  hot  diet,  too 
great  exercife,  too  little  e:cercife,  drinking 
cold  watery  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot, 
warm  liquors  when  the  body  is  cold,  and 
fpirituous  liquors  whether  the  body  is  hot 
or  cold;  plethora,  hemorrhages,  flopping  of 
ifTues  and  other  evacuations,  the  retention 
of  excrementitious  or  other  offenfive  matter 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  cold  dry  winds, 
moift  weather,  hot  weather,  change  of  cli- 
mate, night-watching,  intenfe  thought,  ve- 
nery,  fear,  grief,  anxiety,  the  miafmata,  or 
certain  particles  floating  \n  the  air,  and 
which  arife  from  marfhy  grounds  aded 
upon  by  heat,  and  the  effluvia  which  con- 
ftantlv  flows  from  living  human  bodies 
'  pent  up  or  conflned  Cro«i  being  difl'ufed  m 
the  atmofphere. 

W  hat 
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What  produces  many  miftakes  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  refpedting  the  caufes  of 
difeafes,  is,  that  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  relation  between  caufe  and  effeft, 
but  merely  that  we  fee  the  one  follows  the 
other. 

When  a  philofopher  holds  any  thing  in 
his  hand,  a  leaden  bullet  for  example,  he 
knows  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  on  his 
fpreading  his  fmgers;  the  moft  ignorant 
peafant  knows  the  fame,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon,  becaufe  he  has  feen  it  always  hap- 
pen fo. 

The  di  fterence  between  the  philofopher 
and  peafant  is,  that  the  former  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  why  it  always  happens  fo ; 
whereas  the  latter  will  be  fully  convinced  he 
knows  it  already,  and  that  he  could  have 
ioretold  that  lead  and  every  heavy  fub- 
ftance,  muft  necelfarily  fall  to  the  ground, 
altliough  he  never  had  feen  or  heard  of 
fuch  a  thing  in  his  life :  Nothing  can  be 
clea-rer,  he  would  fay,  ihan  that  a  bullet 

T  4  m  njt 
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mujl  fall  to  the  ground,  when  it  is  not  fup- 
ported. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been 
as  natural,  for  aught  he  or  the  greateft  phi- 
lofopher  alive  knew  before  trial,  for  the 
bullet  or  any  other  fubftance  to  have 
mounted  upwards,  have  taken  an  horizon- 
tal dlre£tion,  or  remained  felf-fufpended  in 
the  air. 

And  although  the  philofopher  £hould 
never  be  able  to  difcover  any  other  relation 
between  two  events,  but  that  the  one  al- 
ways follows  the  other,  he  will  agree  with 
the  peafant  in  calling  the  firft  the  caufe  of 
the  fecond,  and  all  the  world  will  follow 
their  example. 

If  we  fee  the  events  happen  in  this  fuc- 
cefFion  in  a  great  number  of  inftances,  al- 
though the  fecond  fhould  happen  without 
being  preceded  by  the  firft  in  a  few,  ftill  we 
will  fufpeft  the  firft  for  its  caufe,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  fomething  or  other,  we  do  not 
know  what,  prevents  its  appearance  in  fome 

cafes  5 
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cafes;  this  however  ra'ifes  doubts;  we  are 
not  quite  fo  certain  as  we  were. 

But  fevers  are  not  always  and  regu- 
larly preceded  by  the  fame  events,  but 
fomctimes  by  one,  fometimes  by  another, 
and  fometimes  by  a  number  together;  in 
fuch  cafes  therefore,  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  there  are  frequent  miftakes  and 
a  variety  of  opinions  refpe£ting  their  caufes. 

Indeed,  if  the  catalogue  of  caufes  above 
enumerated  is  admitted,  we  never  can*  be  at 
a  lofs  for  a  caufe  for  a  fever  or  any.  other 
difeafe,  for  few  events  of  our  lives  are  not 
preceded  by  fome  of  that  lift. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  them  have  at  moft  only  a  tendency 
to  predifpofe  the  body  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  fome  fucceeding  caufe,  which  of  itfelf 
might  not  have  been  fufficient  to  induce  a 
fever,  may  have  that  efFe£t ;  or  if  the  fuc- 
ceeding caufe  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
produce  a  fever,  the  predilpofmg  caufes 

above 
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above  enumerated  may  render  the  difeafe 
more  obftinate  and  dangerous. 

I  fhall  examine  only  a  few  of  thofe  re- 
mote caufes,  under  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  others  may  be  naturally  enough  in- 
cluded. 

I  begin  with  cold. 

Sydenham  fays,  Caufa  evldens  externa 
febrium  quamplurimarum  inde  petendaeft, 
quod  quis  fcilicet  vel  praematurius  veftes  ab- 
jecerit,  vel  exercitio  incalefcens  fe  frigori 
incautius  cxpofuerit ;  and  a  little  after  he 
adds,  Et  fane  exiftimo  plures  modojamde- 
fignato,  quam  Pefte,  Gladio,  atque  Fame, 
fimul  omnibus  perire. 

This  laft  feems  a  very  ftrong  exprefiion, 
but  is  probably  applied  to  all  who  die  in 
confequence  of  obftruded  perfpiratioh. — 
Whether  the  diforder  it  produces  be  what 
is  properly  called  a  fever,  or  a  peripneumony, 
an  hepatitis,  or  any  other  difeafe ;  in  this 
fenfe  and  in  this  ifland,  unqueftionably  more 

people 
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people  are  deftroyed  by  the  caufes  mention- 
ed by  Sydenham  than  by  the  plague,  fword, 
and  famine- 

Expofmg  the  body  for  any  length  of 
time  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  it  has 
been  accuftomed  to,  is  evidently  the  fource 
of  a  very  great  number  of  difeafes. 

The  immediate  eiFed:  of  this  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  pores  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
by  which  means  the  fluid  particles  which 
ufually  pafs  this  way  are  retained,  and 
thrown  back  into  the  general  mafs,  which 
when  long  continued  is  found  greatly  to 
difturb  the  animal  fundlions. 

Knowing  that  ftoppage  of  perfpiration 
fometimes  produces  dangerous  difeafes,  it  is 
natural  to  be  furprifed  that  difeafes  are  not 
flill  more  frequent ;  that  they  do  not  hap- 
pen in  confequence  of  every  change  from  a 
warm  climate  to  a  cold,  or  of  every  change 
from  warm  to  cold  weather,  or  of  remain- 
ing for  any  time  in  a  colder  room  than  we 

are 
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are  accuftomed  toj  or,  in  fhort,  of  all  thofe 
ftoppages  or  dimmiitions  of  perfpiration 
which  muft  happen  to  the  moft  wary.  This 
\fOuld  inevitably  be  the  cafe  if  Nature  j^id 
not  contrive  to  prevent  it,  by  invefting  the 
different  organs  of  fecretion  with  the  power 
of  mutually  aflifting  each  other ;  a  defi- 
ciency in  one  being  generally  compenfated 
by  the  augmeutation  of  fome  other. 

The  agreeable  viciffitude  by  which  an  in- 
tcnnediate  feafon  is  always  placed,  between 
the  heat  of  fummer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
is  another  means  by  which  Nature  guards 
againft  the  difeafes  to  which  tie  humaa 
body  would  be  liable,  if  it  were  not  thus 
gradually  prepared  for  the  fucceeding  ex- 
treme by  a  moderate  intervening  feafon. 

But  the  admirable  arrangement  by  which 
each  feafon  is  blended  with  that  which 
precedes  it,  and  then  by  degrees  alTumes 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  to  follow, 
although  it  certainly  prevents  in  a  great 

meafure 
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meafure  the  deftradive  effeds  which  a  fud- 
den  change  from  fummer  to  winter,  and 
from  winter  to  fummer,  would  have  on  the 
human  conftitution,  does  not  entirely  hinder 
thefucceffive  feafons  from  producing  changes 
in  our  bodies  which  difpofe  them  to  par- 
ticular difeafes,  as  is  evident  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  epidemics  peculiar  to  the  different 
feafons,  which  are  more  regular  in  many  ^ 
"other  countries  than  in  the  variable  and 
'uncertain  climate  of  Great  Britain, 

Cold  is  found,  by  univerfal  experience, 
to  give  a  difpofition  to  inflammatory  dif- 
, orders,  and  heat  to  thofe  of  that  nature 
which  has  been  called  putrid.    During  the 
winter,  and  early  in  the  fpring,  pleurifies, 
peripneunionies,    inflamniatory  anginas, 
rheumatifms,  and  inflammatory  fevers,  pre- 
vail.   Towards  the  'end  of  fummer,  and 
particularly  in  autumn,  fevers  of  a  diff^ent 
nature,   dyfenteries,   and  putrid  ulcerous 
fore  throats,  make  tUeir  appearance. 

If 
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If  the  former  are  more  frequent  in  the 
fprhig  than  during  the  winter,  this  is  im- 
puted to  the  cold  being  more  fteady  in 
winter  ;  whereas  in  fpring  many  people  are 
tempted,  by  the  heat  of  mid-day,  to  throw 
off  part  of  their  clothes,  and  contraft  difeafes 
from  the  unexpeded  chilneis  of  the  fame 
evening. 

That  autumn  is  more  unwholefome  than 
fummer  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  this,  that 
the  human  body,  after  being  relaxed  by  the 
long  heats  and  enervated  by  the  profufe 
'  perfpi ration  of  the  fummer,  is  then  more 
affeded  by  the  cold  of  autumn  ;  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  the  air  then  abounds  with  the 
exhalations  of  putrid  animal  and  vegetable 
fubftances,  which  are  thought  to  have  a 
morbid  effeft  on  the  human  body. 

Of  late  it  has  been  doubted  by  fome 
phyficians  of  great  eminence,  whether  cold 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  other 
caufcs,  particularly  marfli  or  human  effluvia, 
can  produce  a  proper  fever. 
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But  when  a  perfon,  upon  throwing  olT 
part  of  his  clothes,  or  on  remaining  in  a 
cold  or  moift  place  for  an  unufual  length  of 
time,  is  immediately  feized  with  a  fever, 
in  ray  opinion  it  is  highly  reafonable  to 
think  the  cold,  to  which  he  has  been  un* 
accuftomed,  is  the  caufe,  and  not  thofc 
effluvia  or  miafmata,  call  -them  what  you 
pleafe,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  he  has 
been  infpiring  and  abforbing,  in  as  great 
quantities  at  other  times,  as  when  he  fell 
into  the  fever. 

It  may  be  faid  indeed  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  thofe  miafmata  have  not  had  a 
great  effed:  at  this  particular  time,  although 
they  had  none  before.  But  if  a  perfon  fell 
down  fenfelefs,  in  confequence  of  a  violent 
1)low  on  the  head  with  a  bludgeon,  it  might 
alfo  be  faid  that  the  blow  would  not  have 
hifd  fuch  an  efFed  without  the  concurrence 
of  an  apoplexy  which  the  perfon  was  feized 
with,  at  the  inftant  he  received  the  blow : 
And  whoever  alTerted  this  might  reft  fecure 

that 
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that  there  could  be  no  abfolute  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  when  we  fee 
people  feized  with  inflammatory  fevers  after 
their  bodies  have  been  expofed  to  the  im- 
preffion  of  a  fharper  cold  than  ufual,  and 
for  an  unufual  time,  we  have  the  fame 
reafon  to  bdieve  that  cold  is  the  caufe  of 
the  fever,  that  we  have  for  believing  that  any 
caufe  produces  any  effe£t. 

Although  it  is  true  in  general,  that  cold 
occafions  a  difpofition  to  difeafes  of  an  in- 
flammatory, and  heat  to  thofe  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a  putrefcent  nature,  yet  thofe  who  are 
conftrained  by  neceffity  or  by  duty  to  take 
violent  exercife  in  fultry  weather,  and  thofe 
who  accidentally  fall  afleep  on  the  ground 
expofed  to  the  beams  of  a  mid-day  fun,  are 
fometimes  feized  with  fevers  of  a  highly  in- 
flammatory and  dangerous  nature  ;  the  in- 
flammation diredly  affeding  the  brain  itfelf 
or  its  membranes. 

8  « 
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It  would  feem  that  heat  gradually  and . 
uniformly  applied  has  a  conftant  tendency 
to  relax  and  debilitate  the  human  cpnftitu- 
tidn  J  for  we  find  in  general  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  hot  climates  are  more  effeminate 
and  lefs  capable  of  great  exertions  than  thofe 
of  the  moderate  and  of  the  ccilder  j  and  we 
alfo  find  that  the  common  difeafes  of  the 
Warm  climates  are  of  a  nature  the  reverfe  of 
'.Tflammatory.   "Yet  fudden  and  exceflive 
theat  from  fevere  fexetcife  in  a  hot  day 
coccafions  the  mbft  violent  inflammatory 
ffevers,  as  too  much  heat  partially  applied 
coccafions  the  mofl  violent  local  inflamma- 
ttions.    But  where  tio  fuch  excefles  have 
Ibeen  fuddenly  ufed,  only  the  heat  of  fum- 
imfer  allowed  to  ad:  gradually  on  the  body, 
ithere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  .tends  to  re- 
rtnovefrom  the  conftitution  the  inflammatory 
cdifpofition  produced  by  the  cold  of  the  pre*-' 
cteding  feafons,  and  difpofes  to  difeafes  of  a 
ccontrary  nature,  attended  very  often  with 

U  diforder. 
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diforder  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  redundancy  or  aerimonk)u& 
ftate  of  the  bile. 

Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  particularly 
after  fultry  weather  f®llowed  by  rain,  the 
difeafe  called  cholera,  or  a  vomiting  and 
purging  of  bilious  matter,  attended  with 
fevere  gripings  in  the  inteftines,  often  pre*' 
vails  in  this  ifland. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
difeafe  flows  from  the  heat  of  the  weather 
producing  an  increafed  fecretion  of  hWe^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  rendering  this  liquor 
fo  acrimonious  as  to  produce  painful  irrita- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  That  thi^  '1 
is  the'caufe  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  beft  [i 
method  of  removing  the  complaint  is  by 
throwing  great  quantities  of  mild  diluting 
iiquors  into  the  body,  which  at  once  favour 
the  evacrtatibn  of  the  redundant  bile,  blunt 
Its  acrimony,  and  fheath  it  from  irritating 
the  alimentary  canal.  | 

Aboumi 
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About  the  fame  period,  and  proceeding 
from  the  fame  caufes,  the  exceffive  heats  of 
'fummer,  followed  by  the  moifture  of 
autumn^  dyfenteries  and  the  fever  called^ 
bilious  appear — 'a  name  firft  given  to  it  oa 
account  of  the  bilious  vomitings  aiid  purg-* 
fngS)  the  yellow  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  a  redundancy  of  bile  which 
attend  it.  . 

A  difpofition  In  the  bile  to  pafs  off  in 
great  quantities  by  its  fecretories,  is  obferv- 
able  in  all  warm  climates  as  well  as  iii  warm 
feafons.  Thofe  who  go  from  a  cold  to  a 
hot  climate,  therefore,  are  generally  foon 
after  attacked  with  bilious  fevers*  There 
are  ftrong  reafons  to  believe,  however,  that 
this  unufual  quantity  of  bile  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  efFeds  and  not  among  the  caufes 
of  this  fever,  which  in  Great  Britain  is  often 
of  the  mixed  kind,  generally  beginning 
with  inflammatory  fymptoms  and  ending 
with  thofe  of  debility  and  fuppofed  putref- 

U  2  cency* 
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cency  ;  the  increafed  lecretlon  and  acri- 
mony of  the  bile  aggravating  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  fever. 
.  In  what  degree  it  leans  to  the  one  or  the 
Other,  in  fome  meafure  feems  to  depend  on 
the  ftate  of  the  weather  during  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  particular  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  patient ;  the  robuft  and  fanguinc 
(hewing  a  ftronger  tendency  to  tbe  former, 
and  the  weakly  to  the  latter. 

Intoxicalion  is  reckoned  among  the  caufes 
of  fever. 

The  general  bad  effeds  of  this  upon  the 
human  conftitution  are  too  obvious  to  be 

jnfifted  on.       , . 

Wherever  a  predifpofition  to  any  parti- 
cular difeafe  lurks  in  the  conftitution,  in- 
temperance in  drinking  feldom  fails  to 
roufe  it  into  adion. 

Repeated  exceifes  of  this  kind  fometlmes 
produce  the  epilepfy  in  thofe  never  before 
fubjedtto  it,  and  always  haftens  the  returns, 

9  and 
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and  augments  the  violence  of  the  fits  in  thofe 
who  are. 

1  have  known  a  fingle  inftance  of  intem- 
perance bring  this  dreadful  diforder  back 
with  violence  upon  thofe  who  by  former 
moderation  had  warded  it  off  for  years. 

To  increafe  good  humour,  gaiety,  and 
wit,  and  prolong  the  pleafure  of  converfa- 
tion,  is  the  ufual  apology  for  fuch  excelTes. 
But  if  it  were  a  general  rule  to  leave  the 
company  at  foon  as  our  tafte  and  talents  for 
fenfible  or  witty  converfation  began  to  di- 
minifh,  few  would  injure  their  conftitutions 
by  drinking. 

There  are  indeed  examples  of  people  who 
fupport  long  and  repeated  excelTes  without 
much  apparent  injury. 

There  are  alfo  inftances  of  people  who 
have  fwallowed  poifon  with  impunity.  But 
let  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  fuch 
tough  and  well-feafoned  veterans  recal  to 
memory  the  numbers  of  their  companions, 
who,  yielding  to  importunity,  have  fallen 

U  3  vidims 
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viftims  to  this  eafinefs  of  temper,  and  they 
will  not  be  much  encouraged  by  the  ex-» 
ample. 

The  daily  pradice  of  drinking  to  intoxi- 
cation muft  be  confidered  as  improper,  if 
there  were  no  other  argument  againft  it  than 
its  depriving  us  of  the  advantage  of  an  ad- 
mirable and  efficacious  remedy  in  many 
piforders,  as  is  well  obferved  by  the  cele^ 
brated  commentator  on  Boerhaave's  apho- 
rifms :      Ilia  autem  acrimonia,  qux  fer- 
"  mentatis  Uquidis  ineft,  miro  ftimulo  atque 
"  efficaciffiino  audtam  cordis  velocitatem 
"  efficere  poteft  ;  unde  in  morbis  languidis 
X   «  et  frigidis  vini  et  cerevifise  generofioris 
**  moderatus  ufus  adeo  prodeft.  Immodico 
"  horum   ufu    febres,   crapulares  didas, 
*'  excitari,  nimis  notum  eft;  verum  levia 
hsEC  funt,  folentque  ab  illis,  quibus  fo.' 
lenne  eft  hefterna  venas  habere  inflatas 
*^  laccho,  contemni 

*  Gcmrdi  Van  S.wieten  Comment,  torn,  fecund,  p.  31. 
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For  although  intoxication  never  fails 
when  firft  indulged  to  produce  njoft  of  the 
fymptoms  which  attend  fever,  as  heat, 
growth,  headachy  and  naufea,  it  muft  be 
confefTed  that  thefe  wear  away  by  habit  j 
fo  that  thofe  who  indulge  every  day  in  the 
bpttle,  if  they  furvive  the  excefles  of  their 
youth,  and  efcape  confumptions,  dropfies, 
and  paralytic  complaints  in  more  advar^ced 
iife,  are  in  little  dangler  pf  being  cut  off 
fuddenJy  by  a  fever  from  drinking ;  they 
will  have  the  comfort  of  outliving  not  only 
their  friends  but  very  p;-pbably  their  owa 
lunderftandings, 

Thojfe  who  are  not  habituated  to  intem^e 
perance  are  often  thrown  into  violent  fevers 
by  that  degree  of  excefs  which  is  barely 
fufficient.to  put  a  perfon  of  the  above  der 
fcription  into  tolerable  good  humour,  and 
jdifpofe  him  to  a  comfortable^  night's  reft. 

In  fome  inftances  where  people  have 
/alien  down  infenfible  by  extraordinary 

V  4  «x9ef* 
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excefs  in  drinking,  a  fupervening  fever  has 
been  confidered  as  the  only  thing  that  faved 
them  from  a  fatal  apoplexy  ;  as  is  remarked 
alfo  by  Van  Swieten,  who  having  quoted 
the  following  maxim  from  Hippocrates, 
*•  Si  quis  ebrius  de  repente  obmutefcat,  con- 
*'  vulfus  moritur,  nifl  eum  febris  corripue- 
*'  rit,  aut  qua  hora  crapula  folvitur,  vocem 
*'  edat,"  adds  farther,  "  fed  in  Commen- 
"  tariis  558,  ex  Hippocrate  notatum  fuit 
*'  fummam  ebrietatem  fequi  obmutefcen- 
"  tiam,  et  lethalem  quandoque  apoplexiam, 
"  nifl  febris  orta  remedia  fuerit;"  and  then 
quotes  from  the  third  book  of  Hippocrates's 
Epidemics  the  inftances  of  two  perfons  who 
"  ex  potibus  ambo  periculofa  febre  decur 
"  buerunt ;  quorum  primus  fecundo  jam 
**  morbi  die  furdus  fa£tus  fuit,  dein  ferociter 
"  deliravit,  quarto  die  convulfus,  quinto 
"  die  periit.     Alter  vero  poft  difficilen\ 
"  rnorbum,  vigefimo  die  evafit." 


Wliat 
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What  appears  certain  from  thefe  quota- 
tions, is  the  great  danger  of  exceffive  intoxi- 
cation; that  in  fome  cafes  it  inftantly  kills, 
in  others  produces  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
fome  die,  and  others  with  difficulty  recover  ; 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Hippocrates 
and  Van  Swieten,  the  fever  was  the  means 
Nature  ufed  to  bring  about  the  recovery. 
Some  people  will  have  the  prefumption  to 
difpute  the  laft  article ;  but  admitting  it, 
ftill  it  muft  be  allowed  that  a  difeafe  muft 
be  of  a  very  defperate  nature  for  which  a 
fever  is  the  only  remedy,  and  this  remedy 
not  always  effedual ;  for  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens, particularly  to  young  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  habit,   that,   in  confequence  of 
great  excefs  in  drinking,  a  fever  of  fuch 
violence  is  raifed  that  the  patient  dies  after 
a  few  days  of  high  delirium. 

Violent  paflions  of  the  mind,  particularly 
thofe  of  rage^  fi^^-i  and  griefs  are  reckoned 
among  the  remote  caufes  of  fever. 

There 
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There  are  doubtlefs  inftances  of  rage, 
when  kindled  to  an  exceffive  height,  pro- 
ducing an  apoplexy :  The  fame  palfion  in 
a  fmaller  degree,  or  in  a  different  conftitu- 
tion,  it  is  faid,  may  produce  a  fever:  I  cer- 
tainly ftiall  not  deny  that  it  may,  but  I 
pever  knew  an  inftance  of  it. 

A  fuddcn  fright  is  a  very  frequent  caufe 
of  epilepfy,  particularly  in  young  people 
and  children. 

Fear  inftantly  checks  perfpiration,  difturbs 
all  the  fecretions,  and  the  natural  courfe  of 
the  animal  oecoaomy. 

Grief  has  the  fame  efFe£ls  in  a  fmaller 
degree;  but  the  paffion  is  generally  of 
longer  duration ;  both  impair  the  appetite, 
retard  digeftion,  dinjinifh  the  energy  of  the 
brain,  and  the  adion  of  the  heart ;  and  dif- 
pofe  the  body  £b  very  much  to  the  difeafe, 
that  in  this  fituation  we  frequently  fee  3. 
nervous  fever  arife,  fpf  which  we  can  per- 
ceive no  other  caufe» 
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Long  continued  coftivenefs,  and  the  re^ 
tention  of  excrementitious  or  other  ofFen- 
five  matter  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  is 
alfo  clafled  among  the  caufes  of  fever. 

It  is  evidently  the  caufe  of  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, naufea,  flatulencies,  feverifh  htats,  and 
much  general  oppreffion ;  but  I  have  never 
feen  a  formed  fever,  in  adults,  that  I  could 
impute  to  this  caufe  alone. 

When  a  fever  takes  place  indeed,  frora 
whatever  caufe,  coftivenefs  generally  fol- 
lows, and  unqueftionably  has  a  tendency  to 
augment  all  the  fymptoms, 

I  faid  I  had  never  feen  what  could  with 
propriety  be  called  a  fever,  which  originated 
in  this  caufe  alone  in  adults.  I  confined 
my  expreffion  to  thofe  of  that  clafs,  becaufe 
I  do  ^think  this  caufe,  independent  of  any 
other  that  we  can  perceive,  does  produce 
fever  in  children,  not  only  by  ftimulating 
the  nerves  of  the  inteftines  in  the  fame 
manner  that  worms  do,  but  alfo  by  part  of 
the  acrimonious  matter  being  abforbed  and 

thrqwa 
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thrown  into  the  mafs  of  blood  by  the 
Ia£teals. 

It  will  be  faid,  that  grown  people  are  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  caufes  as  well  as  children: 
They  are  fo-j  but  they  feem  not  to  have  the 
fame  effeft  on  the  firmer  and  lefs  irritable 
conftitutions  of  the  one,  that  they  have  on 
the  other. 

If  this  reafon  is  not  thought  fufficient, 
another  may  be  adopted.  The  fa£t  re- 
mains unmoved. 

In  fuch  cafes  no  doubt,  the  firft  thing  that 
is  to  be  done,  is  to  cleanfe  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  by  proper  purgations  ;  but 
although  this  prevents  more  fuel  from  being 
added,  it  cannot  at  once  extinguiih  the 
flame  already  kindled  ;  .the  fever  continues 
for  fome  time,  and  requires  a  particular 
treatment. 

For  the  removal  of  a  caufe  does  not  al- 
ways remove  the  effeds,  which  fometimes 
become  the  caufes  of  new  and  obftinate 
fymptoms. 

"Excefs 
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Excefs  if  I  venery  is  alfo  reckoned  among 
tlie  remote  caufes  of  fever. 

The  general  effeds  of  fuch  imprudence 
are  languor,  weaknefs,  and  dejedion  ;  and 
that  this  predifpofes  or  renders  people  more 
liable  to  be  infeded  by  the  other  direct 
caufes  of  the  nervous  fever  than  they  would 
otherwife  have  been,  is  moft  certain ;  and 
fome  people  think  excelTes  of  this  nature  of 
themfelves  may  produce  a  nervous  fever 
without  any  other  caufe. 

The  fentiments  expreffed  by  Celfus  on 
this  fubjedt  feem  highly  rational:  "  Con- 
"  cubitus  vero  neque  nimis.  concupifcendu?^ 
"  neque  nimis  pertimifendus  eft.  Rarus  cor- 
**  pus  excitat,  frequens  folvit. ..  Cum  autem 
"  frequens,  non  numero  fit,  fed  natura, 
"  ratione  setatis  et  corporis;  fcire  liCet, 
'**  cum  non  inutilem  efle,  quern  corporis 
"  neque  languor,  neque  dolor,  fequitur." — 
Celsus,  lib,  i.  cap.  i. 


But 
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But  fevers  are  often  epidemic,  and  num- 
bers of  perfons  afFedted,  on  whom  none  o( 
the  caufes  above  enumerated  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  operated^  or  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  more  force  at  the  period 
■when  the  epidemic  prevails  than  at  any- 
other  time* 

They  muft  therefore,  in  many  inftances, 
proceed  from  fome  other  caufe. 

Certain  noxious  particles  floating  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  more  prevalent,  or  more 
powerful,  at  particular  feafons,  and  in  par- 
ticular places,  than  in  others,  are  according- 
ly confidered  as  by  far  the  moft  general 
caufes  of  fevers.  Thofe  miafraata  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  effluvia  of  ftagnating  cor- 
rupted water,  and  putrefied  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances. 

They  are  too  minute  to  undergo  the  ex- 
amination of  our  fenfes,  yet  we  can  have 
little  doubt  of  their  exiftence,  and  ftill  lefs 
of  their  being  the  chief  caufe  of  intermit- 
tent fevers;  and  combined  with  cold,  the 
2  frequent 
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frequent  caufe  of  the  continued  fever  to 
which  fo  many  different  names  have  been 
given ;  as  bilious,  remittent,  &c. 

The  following  confiderations  make  this 
amount  to  a  certainty. 

Intermitting  and  rem^itting  fevers  abound 
in  every  climate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
moift  marfliy  Toils ;  in  woody  countries, 
where  the  air  is  confined  by  the  number  of 
trees  J  in  low  flat  countries,  where  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  ftagnating  water,  and  no 
hills  to  dired  a  brifk  ventilation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  of 
the  valleys,  where  there  are  running  waters, 
a  dry  foil,  and  ftrong  ventilation,  are  not 
fubjedt  at  all  to  agues,  and  very  feldom  to 
the  bilious  fever,  while  they  remain  in  their 
'  own  country ;  but  in  general  are  liable  to 
be  feized  with  one  or  other,  when  they 
come  to  the  fenny  countries. 

Even  in  thofe  countries  the  richer  ranks 
of  inhabitants  who  have  dry  apartments 

above 
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above  ground,  are  lefs  liable  than  the  poorer 
fort,  who  are  obliged  to  continue  longer  in  - 
the  fields,  expofed  to  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  marfh  miafmata,  and  fleep  on  ground 
floors. 

Of  the  pooreft  fort,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  larger  villages^  where  the  noxious 
quality  of  the  atraofphere  is  eorreaed  by 
numerous  fires,  and  ventilation  is  produced 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  houfes  into 
ftreets,  are  lefs  fubjed  to  the  diforders  in 
queftion  than  thole  who  live  in  detached 
cottages. 

The  bilious  remitting  fever  very  feldonl 
originates  on  board  a  fliip ;  but  it  is  often 
carried  on  board  by  feamen  or  foldiers  who 
have  caught  it  when  on  the  watering  duty, 
cutting  fuel,  or  on  any  other  fervice  which 
required  their  being  on  fliore.  There  are 
inftances  of  feamen's  having  been  put  on 
ftiore  on  account  of  the  fcurvy;  and  al- 
though 
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though  the  frefli  vegetables  they  then  ob- 
tained foon  cured  them  of  that  difeafe,  yet 
if  the  country  on  which  they  landed  was 
marlhy,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tvoods^ 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  they  foon  after- 
wards were  feized  with  bilious  remitting 
fevers*. 

The  feafon  in  which  fevers  are  moft  pre-* 
•jp-alent,  is  the  end  of  fummer  and  beginning 
of  autumn,  when  heat  and  moifture  com- 
bine to  haften  the  corruption  of  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances,  and  fill  the  atmofphere 
with  an  unufual  quantity  of  nliafmata. 

Thofe  confiderations  render  it  next  to  a 
certainty,  that  fomething  eflentially  con* 
ne£ted  with  a  marfhy  foil  produces  fever; 
and  we  can  fuppofe  nothing  with  fo  much 
probability  as  the  effluvia  of  flagnating 

*  Vide  Medical  Obfervatlons  and  Inquiries,  by  a  Society 
'cf  Phyficians,  voL  iv.  article  12. 

We  are  there  informed,  that  in  one  (hip  the  officers  who 
never  had  the  fcurvy  on  fleeping  afliore  one  night,  were 
feized  wiih  this  bilious  fever  ;  fo  were  the  carpenters  and 
boat's-crew,  who  were  necefTarily  afhore:  All  who  re- 
mained aboard  continued  free  from  it, 

X  water. 
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water,  and  corrupting  vegetable  and  animal 
lubftances. 

And  if  a  fudden  ftoppage  of  perfpiration, 
from  the  cold  of  autumn,  after  the  body  is 
relaxed  by  the  preceding  heat  of  fummer, 
is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  produce  fever  in  dry 
and  well  ventilated  countries,  where  there 
is  no  reafon  to  think  that  marfh  miafmata 
prevail,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  to  find  them 
far  more  univerfal,  and  more  obftinate  in 
low  and  marfhy  foils,  where  the  firfl:  caufe 
concurs  with  the  fecond. 

But  there  is  another  caufe  more  adlive 
than  either,  or  than  all  the  others  taken  to- 
gether, in  producing  fevers  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger and  malignity; — the  effluvia  conflantly 
flowing  from  the  living  human  body,  which 
when  long  confined  in  the  fame  place,  and 
prevented  from  expanding  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  becomes  in  the  higheft  degree  acri- 
monious, and  the  caufe  of  fevers  equally 
contagious  and  malignant. 

.Wherever 
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Wherever  numbers  of  people  are  crowded 
.together  in  clofe  places,  the  air  of  which 
rmuft  foon  be  deprived  of  part  of  its  vital 
[power,  by  repeated  refpiration,  ■  this  infec- 
tious matter  will  be  formed  ;  but  with  moft- 
1  rapidity  in  jails,  in  the  holds  of  fhips,  and 
iin  hofpitals,  where  its  virulent  tendency  is 
■haftened  by  naftinefs,  by  unwholefome  food, 
:  by  defponding  thoughts,  or  by  the  effluvia; 
ccoming  from  bodies  in  a  difcafed  ftate. 

It  communicates  its  contagion  not  only  to 
tthofe  who  approach  the  places  in  which  it 
iis  generated,  and  the  human  bodies  from, 
mhich  it  flows;  biit  alfo  will  remain  long 
(entangled  in  blankets,  beds,  and  other  fub- 
Iftances  which  have  been  in  contad;  with  the 
{patient's  body;  retaining  its  adivity,  and 
rcapable  of  infeding  others  at  a  confiderable 
[diftance  of  time,  or  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
rof  place,  if  unhappily  thofe  contaminated 
^materials  are  carried  to  a  diflance. 


In 
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In  this  manner  one  perfon  who  is  not 
himfelf  infeded  may  infed:  another,  the  firft 
being  lefs  predifpofed  to  the  difeafe  than  the 
fecond,  and  carrying  the  infedion  in  his 
clothes  from  one  in  the  fever,  to  another 
perfon  in  good  health. 

Although  the  contagious  miafmata  arif- 
ing  from  the  living  human  body,  are  not 
perceived  to  ad  at  a  great  diftance  from 
their  dired  fource,  or  the  fubftances  with 
which  they  are  imbued  ;  yet  it  feems 
moft  probable  that  they  do  not  imme- 
diately lofe  their  virulency,  but,  after 
they  are  diffufed  in  the  atmofphere,  con- 
tinue in  fome  degree  to  ad  in  conjundion 
with  the  miafmata  of  marfhes,  with  heat, 
obftruded  perfpiration,  and  the  other  caufes, 
in  producing  fevers ;  and  according  to  the 
various  proportions  of  thofe  caufes,  com- 
bined with  the  circumftances  of  feafon, 
climate,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  nature  of  the  fever  is  determined. 


Having 
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Having  pointed  out  what  are  coftfidere4 
3is  the  moft  common  caufes  of  •  fevers  in 
general,  I  liiali  (hortly  hint  what  appears  to 
be  the  moft  probable  fource  of  each  parti- 
cular fpecies  of -fever,  according  to  the 
idivifiori  adopted  above. 

Other  circumftances  may  affift,  or  poffibly 
!Jon  fome  occafions  produce  them;  but  in 
general  it   appears  that  the   effluvia  of 
^jaarfhes-is  the  caufe  of  intermittent  %«rs. 

.Cold,  of  the  inflammatory  fever. 
'  ,/The-human  miafmata,  of -.-ihe -jieryous 

ifever..  :  iv^.ii  zzjii. 

■    And  that  the  mixed  fever  - is  rthe  p^pdiKp: 

••gf  ,all  the  three  Sources,  iivhich  as  they  l^ap- 

pen  to  be  proportioned,  incline  it;  fp^jietim^s 

to  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory,  fome- 
-times  to  that  ©f  irfihe^  neryous  leVA"  ; .  and 
:from  the  marfli  effluvia  it  derives  its  remit!- 
•  ing  tendency,  with  other  features  refe-mbling 

the  intermitting,  fever. 

It  would  not  be  a  difl[icult  matter  to  fup- 

port  this  conjedure  by  plaufible  reafoning 

X  3  and 
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•and  illuftration;  but  it  is  of  little  import- 
-anee  in  itfelf,  and  of  perfedt  indiffer  ence 
^to  me,  whether  it  be  believed  or  not. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  or  parti- 
cular caufes  of  fevers,  none  of  them  adt 
with  fuch  certainty  at  all  times,  as  that 
fever  mi//l  follow,  as  often  as  the  human 
conftitution  is  expofed  to  their  influence. 

For  although  experience  proves,  that 
fevers  of  an  inflammatory  nature  prevail  in 
cold  weather,' and  thofe  of  a  remitting  kind 
after  heat  and  moifture;  yet  experience 
affopdg  rriany  ^xception^'  to  this  general 
courfe,  and  fometimes  affords  examples  of 
the  reverfe. 

•  We  alfo  fee  people  felzed  with  fevers  at 
feafons  when  no  epidemic  reigns,  and  when 
they  have  not  been  expofed  to  any  of  the 
caufes  which  are  confidered  as  the  fources 
of  that  diftemper. 

9 

And 
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And  we  fee  others  preferve  perfeft  health 
during  the  progrefs  of  the  fevereft  epide- 
mics, and  notwithftanding  their  being  by 
neceffity  or  imprudence  much  expofed  to 
the  infedtion. 

For  befides  all  the  remote  caufes  of  fever, 
there  muft  alfo  be  a  particular  difpofiticn  in 
the  conftitution  of  the  individual,  to  favour 
the  adion  of  the  morbific  caufe,  and  render 
him  fufceptible  of  the  difeafe,  without 
which,  however  much  he  may  be  expofed 
to  the  other  remote  caufes,  he  will  not,  at 
that  particular  time,  be  feized  with  it. 

Perfons  of  a  fanguine  habit  are  certainly 
more  fubjedl  to  inflammatory  complaints 
than  thofe  who  are  lefs  plethoric ;  as  the 
more  delicate  and  weakly  are  found  to  be 
more  liable  to  the  nervous  fever,  than  the 
ftrong  and  robuft.    Other  ftrongly  marked 
peculiarities  of  confliitution  may  predifpofe 
to  particular  difeafes;  but  that  important 
power  in  the  conftitution,  by  which  it  is 

X  4  enabled 
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enabled  to  rejed  fever  at  one  time,  and  of 
which  it  feems  deprived  at  another,  has 
never  been  explained. 

Yet  many  chimerical  fyftems  intended 
to  afcertain  this,  and  demonftrate  the  im.. 
mediate  caufes  of  all  fevers  and  all  their  dif^ 
•  ferences,  have  been  received  as  fatisfadtory 
in  different  ages,  being  introduced "  by  the 
influence  of  fome  great  name,  and  agree- 
able to  the  prevailing  philofophy  of  the  • 
times. 

The  different  temperaments  of  the  human 
body  have  been  divided  into  the  various 
claffes  of  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dryj  and 
from  the  proportions  in  which  thofe  were 
mingled,  the  caufes  and  pature  of  fevers, 
were  deduced. 

At  one  peiiod  imagination  fo  entirely 
got  the  better  of  judgment,  that  the  cure 
of  particular  organs  was  expeded  from  r  2r- 
tain  fubftances,  for  no  other  reafon  than  a 

yefemblance 
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■refemblance  between  that  fubftance  and 
the  orgnn  difeafed.  Thus  euphrafia  was 
Tecomm ended. for  complaints  of  the  eyes, 
pulmonaria  for  thofe  of  the  lungs,  lemons 
for  thofe  of  the  heart,  afai'um  and  fatyrion 
on  account  of  other  chimerical  refem- 
blances. 

At  another  period  all  the  phenomena  of 
fevers  were  explained  by  the  predominancy 
of  acid  orofalkah,  in  the  cohftitutibn;  an^ 
lat  a  different  period  nitre  and  fal  ammoniac 
having  been  obferved  to  refrigerate  water,  a 
fuppofed  preponderency  of  one  or  both  of 
thefe  was  thought  a  fufficient  explanation  of 
the  cold  fits  of  fevers.    If  the  fymptoms 
were   very   turbulent  and  ungovernable, 
their  impetuofity  was  thought  to  be  clearly 
■  accounted  for  by  the  deflagration  faid  to 
:refult  from  the  combination  of  fulphureous 
^and  nitrous  particles  in  the  human  body.—. 
/And  when  any  conftituent  part  of  the  blood 
cor  juices  was  fuppofed  to  prevail  in  undue 
proportion,  or  any  particular  morbid  hu^ 
I 


mour 
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mour  fuppofed  to  exift,  thofe  enthufiafts 
feem  to  have  been  perfuaded  it  wa^  in  their 
power  to  precipitate,  diftil,  or  fubhmate 
them  in  the  human  body  as  they  could  any 
fubftance  in  a  pot,  an  alembic,  or  a  tire 
of  arundels. 

The  chymical  were  followed  by  the  me-, 
chanical  phyfiologifts,  who  faw  wedges  and 
darts  in  the  animal  fluids,  with  which  they 
exceedingly  annoyed  all  their  antagonifts, 
and  finally  drove  their  predeceflfors  almoft 
entirely  from  the  fchools  of  medicine. 

Many  ingenious  and  learned  men  adopted  - 
the  idea,  that  the  operations  of  the.  animal 
economy  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  me- 
chanical principles,  and  the  caufes  of  dif- 
eafes  and  operation  of  medicines,  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics. 

There  muft  however  be  unfu-mountable 
difficulty  in  applying  the  laws  which  govern 
paffive  matter  to  living  animals;  and  the 

'  axioms 
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axioms  -which  are  juft  when  applied  to  in- 
flexible pipCvS,  will  be  found  erroneous,  and 
to  lead  into  falfe  calculations,  when  applied 
to  thofe  which  are  elaftic,  and  changing 
their  capacity  every  inftant. 

An  obftacle  of  fomething  of  the  fame 
nature  prevents  our  forming  conclufions 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  concerning  the  ef- 
fedl  of  feptic  and  antifeptic  medicines  on  the 
living  body,  from  the  effed  they  are  found 
to  have  on  dead  animal  fubftances. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  proved,  that 
the  great  and  ultimate  objed:  of  the  art  of 
medicine, — the  power  of  curing  dlfeafes^  is 
more  effeaually  attained  by  diligently  ob- 
ferving  the  courfe  and  fymptoms  of  dif- 
tempers,  and  the  effeds  of  the  means  ufed 
for  their  relief,  than  by  the  moft  plaufible 
reafonings  on  their  fuppofed  nature  and 
caufes.  Yet  the  latter  has  proved  more  at- 
tradive  to  many  ingenious  men  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  and,  for  a  reafon  fufficiently  obvious, 

in 
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in  a  particular  manner  to  fuch  as  are  cm- 
ployed  in  leduring  to  ftudents. 

No  fyftem  was  ever  received  with  more 
univerfal  approbation  than  that  of  Boei:- 
haavc.  The  acknowledged  learning,  in- 
genuity, and  integrity  of  that  illuftrious 
profeflbr,  aided  the  plauftbility  of  his  theory 

in  producing  conviaion.  ^The  leading 

maxims  of  this  fyftem  is,  that  all  local  in- 
flammation depends  on  obftrudions  aB 
crrorc  loci,  as  he  terms  it ;  that  is,  when 
globules  of  blood  get  by  miftake,  as  it  were, 
into  veffels  whofe  diameters  are  too  fmall  to 
permit  them  to  pafs. 

That  inflammatory  fevers  are  owing  to  a 
vifcidity  or  lentor  prevailing  in  the  mafaof 
'blood  and  ftagnating  in  the  capillary  velTeis. 

When  this  is  attended  with  a  particular 
acrimony  in  the  juices,  whether  received 
before  the  fever,  or  formed  by  the  fever  it- 
felf,  the  difea'fe  he  then  fuppofes  to  be  of  the 
putrid  clafs,  g^^^ 
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Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  dodrine 
taught  for  many  years  by  Boerhaave  at 
Leyden,  in  his  time  the  moft  celebrated 
fchool  of  medicine  in  the  world ;  and  by  the 
means  of  this  he  endeavours  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  fevers,  and  to  account  for 
the  various  terminations  of  inflammation 
in  refolution,  fuppuration,  gangrene,  or 
fchirrus. 

His  audience  heard  him  with  implicit  be- 
lief, and  fpread  his  dodrine  with  all  the  zeal 
of  conviction  over  Europe. 

The  ideas  of  Boerhaave  acquired  ad- 
ditional force  and  celebrity  from  the  valuable 
commentaries  and  illuftrations  of  one  of  his 
difciples,  the  Baron  Van  Swieten,  a  man 
d'ilinguifhed  by  his  learning  and  talents^ 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  medicine  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  well-dired:ed  favour  of  the 
late  Emprefs. 

So  that  no  theoretical  fyftem  of  medicine 
was  ever  introduced  more  advantageoufly, 

was 
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was  fupported  with  greater  abiUties,  or  pro- 
mifed  to  be  more  permanent. 

Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  ftrenu- 
oufly  attacked,  lofes  ground  daily  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  In  this  ifland 
feems  to  be  almoft,  if  not  entirely  over- 
turned. But  from  whatever  caufc  it  pro- 
ceeds, there  indifputably  does  exift,  during 
the  cold  fit  of  a  fever,  a  ftoppage  of  the 
blood  and  fluids  in  the  minute  arteries  and 
excretory  vefTels  of  the  body,  as  appears 
from  the  palenefs  of  the  Ikin  and  lips,  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  and  mouth,  and  the  drying 
up  even  of  ilTues  and  ulcers.  Thofe  there- 
fore who  rejedt  Boerhaave's  explanation  by 
a  fuppofed  vifcidity  or  thickening  of  the 
fluids,  were  obliged  to  account  for  all  thole 
fymptoras  otherwife.  They  accordingly 
afTert,  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  thg  cir- 
culating fluids,  but  in  the  extreme  veiTels, 
which  we  are  told  are  fuddenly  feized.wlth 
fuch  a  conftridion  as  refufes  all  palTage  to 

the 
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..ic  blood  as  efFedually  as  if  it  were  con- 
verted into  glue. 

They  infifl:  farther,  that  if  this  vifcidity 
were  to  be  admitted,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
take  place  gradually^  and  of  courfe  would 
require  confiderable  time  to  be  produced, 
and  would  indicate  its  progrefs  by  fome  un- 
eafy  feeling  or  complaint ;  but  the  cold  fit  of 
fevers  often  attacks  at  once  without  any 
previous  complaint,  unlefs  it  is  a  fenfe  of 
weaknefs  a  fhort  time  before. 

In  their  opinion,  therefore,  a  fpafmodic 
conftridiion  of  the  extreme  veflels  accounts 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  cold  fit  much 
more  naturally,  and  is  analogous  to  the  effed: 
of  certain  fudden  affedions  of  the  mind,  as 
furprize  and  fear,  which  inftantly  produce 
the  fame  phenomena. 

Befides,  the  lentor  fuppofed,  if  it  really 
took  place  in  a  liquor  whofe  free  circulation 
is  effential  to  life,  would  never  fail  to  prove 
mortal  j  but  as  people  daily  recover  from 

inflammatory 
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inflammatory  dlfeafes,  this  clrcumftance 
alone  is  a  proof  that  no  univerfal  lentor 
does  take  place  in  fuch  difeafes.  . 

It  is  farther  alleged,  not  only  that  there 
is  no  pofitive  evidence  of  vifcidity,  but  that 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  even  at  the 
beginning,  as  well  as  during  the  progrefs  of 
inflammatoiy  fevers,  the  blood  is  lefs  vifcid 
than  in  perfed  health  ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  a  thin  liquor,  other  circumftances 
being  equal,  will   coagulate  more  flowly 
than  a  thick  ;  and  as  it  is  found,  in  fad, 
that  the  blood  of  people  labouring  under 
inflammatory  diforders  is  longer  in  coagu- 
lating when  drawn  out  of  the  body,  than 
that  of  people  in  perfect  health,  •  thofe  who 
combat  the  notion  of  lentor  prefume  from 
thence  that  the  blood  of  the  former  is  the  thin- 
ner of  the  two ;  and  add,  that  the  gluey  buff- 
coloured   pellicle   which  forms  itfelf  on 
the  furface  of  inflamed  blood,  and  wa^ 

confidered  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the 

morbid 
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morbid  vifcidity  in  queftion,  is  no  proof 
at  all,  this  pellicle  being  nothing  elfe  but 
the  natural  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood 
ileft  at  the  fu^tface  and  forfaken  by  the  red 
J  particles,  whic/i  the  flow  coagulation  of 
i inflamed  blood  permits  to  fall  to  the 
I  bottom. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  local  in- 
1  flammation  ab  errore  loci^  or  blood  globules 
J  getting  into  vefliels  which  from  the  narrow- 
inefs  of  their  diameters  and  conical  form 
••they  cannot  pafs)  and  which,  it  is  faid,  the 
ifucceeding  fluid  muft  propel  with  increaf^ 
iing  force,  and  produce  the  following 
ifymptoms  ;  fwelling  and  rednefs^  by  the 
i  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  minute  vefl^els; 
ifain^  by  the  diftention  of  thofe  veflels;  heat^ 
■by  the  agitation  and  rubbing  of  the  glo- 
!bules;  and  throbbing^  by  the  beating  of  the 
■  obftruQed  artery  ;  or  in  one  word,  produce 
.  hiflavimation^ 

Y  All 
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All  this  is  without  ceremony  or  circum- 
locution now  denied ;    and  it  is  farther 
afferted,  that  when  examined  by  a  micro- 
fcope,  the  blood  is  feen  to  pafs  through  the 
arteries  of  an  inflamed  part  with  as  much 
cafe  and  more  rapidity  than  through  thofe 
of  a  part  not  inflamed  ;  and  whether  the 
part  be  inflamed  or  not,  that  when  a  red 
globule  enters  a  vefl'el  too  fmall  for  its  tranf- 
miflion,  it  is  forced  back  by  the  contradion 
of  the  veflTel ;  for  the  force  of  the  heart  in 
thofe  minute  and  diftant  arteries  is  fpent, 
and  has  no  effed,  and  the  globule  thus 
thrufl:  back  enters  fome  larger  anaftamofmg 
branch  without  occafioning  any  obfliruaioa 
or  flagnation. 

The  many  fenfible  refleaions  and  prac- 
tical obfervations  made  by  Boerhaave,  and 
the  judicious  commentator  on  his  works,; 
will  continue  a  permanent  and  ufeful 
monument  of  their  knowledge  and  indufl:ry, 
although  the  whole  fabric  of  their  theory. 
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long  confidered  as  folic!  and  fubftantial, 
iliould  vaiiifli  iih  the  hafekfs  fabric  of  a 

We  need  be  the  lefs  aftonifhed  at  finding 
tthe  theory  of  Boerhaave  in  danger  of  being 
(Overfet,  when  we  confider  that  one  of  the 
rihoft  important  and  comprehenfive  opinions 
cdf  all  medical  aritiquitj,  which  originally 
ccame  from  Hippocrates  himfelf,  and  like  a 
Ifolid  body  falling  from  a  vaft'height,  feemed 
tto  acquire  additional  force  as  it  defcended 
tthrough  admiring  ages,  is  now  openly  im- 
ipugned,  and  its  truth  difputed.  The  opi- 
iriion  in  queftion  is,  that  a  fever  is  nothing 
efelfe  but  an  effort  of  Nature  to  expel  fome 
laoxious  matter  from  the  conftitution;  but 
Ibefore  it  can  perform  this,  it  is  neceffary 
wery  often  that  this  noxious  matter  fhould 
lUndergo  codion.  Co&io?i^  in  medical  lan^ 
Igu^ge,  is  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the  procefs 
Iby  which  Nature  attempts  to  operate  fuch 
im  alteration  in  this  noxious  matter  as  de- 

Y  2  prives 
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prives  it  of  its  pernicious  qualities,  or  renders 
it  capable  of  being  expelled  through  fome  of 
the  emundories  of  the  body.    The  noxious  ; 
matter  however  is  fuppofed  to  be  averfe  to  this 
cofiion,  and  ftruggles  againft  it  with  more  or 
lefs  luccefs,  according  to  the  virulency  of  the 
matter  and  the  powers  of  the  conftitution.. 
In  this  ftruggle  between  the  noxious  matter 
and  the  conftitution  the  fever  confifts.  When 
Nature  is  ftrong  enough  to  perform  perfed: 
coaion  and  expulfion,  health  is  immediately 
refiored  ;  when  Nature  is  quite  unequal  to 
the  tafk,  the  patient  dies  ;  when  fhe  pei^- 
forms  it  imperfedly,  there  is  an  abatement 
of  the  difea^t  ;  but  a  new  effort  muft  be 
made  aft^r  a  fhort  paufe,  and  this  is  called 
.relapfmg  into  the  fever. 

This  doftrine  was  believed  with  a  degree 
of  convidion  that  in  general  is  only  com^ 
pelled  hy  mathematical  demonftration,  or 
given  to  the  evidence  of  the  fehfes ; "  dftH 
phyficians  were  accufti)med  to^fpeak  with 
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as  much  certainty  of  the  coaion  which 
takes  place  in  a  fever,  as  of  that  carried  on 
in  their  kitchens. 

But  this  is  the  age  of  freethinking  ;  and 
fome  daring  fpirits  treat  the  whole  of  this 
venerable  dodrine  as  a  mere  chimera. 

"  What  can  fevers,  almoft  inftantly  pro- 
"  duced  by  cold  or  terror,"  fay  they,  "  have 
"  to  do  with  morbific  matter  ? 

"  The  imprefTion  of  cold,  or  an  affedion 
«  of  the  mind,  are  neither  a  noxious  fub- 
"  ftance;  coming  from  without,  or  generated 
"  within  the  body. 

"  When  a  fever  with  alarming  fymptoms 
"  is  removed  by  the  critical  difcharge  of  a 
*'  little  blood  from  the  nofe,  where  is  the 
*'  codion  ? 

"  The  blood  difcharged  differs  in  nothing, 
"  as  far  as  can  be  perceived,  from  what 
*'  remains  in  the  body. 

"  When  the  crifis  is  by  fweat,  the  fame 
**  happens;  nothing  feemingly  more  mor- 
-  Y  3  "  bific, 
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*'  bific,  no  difference  whatever  can  be  dif- 
*'  covered  from  that  critical  fweat,  and  the 
*'  fame  evacuation  on  any  lefs  important 
*'  occafion  *. 

"  There  are  indeed  difeafes,"  continue 
they,  "  of  a  different  clafs,  in  which  fever  is 
"  evidently  the  effect  of  a  fpecific  kind  of 
"  morbific  matter,^  received  into  the  body^ 
*'  and  where  an  irruption  takes  place  in 
"  confequence  of  the  fever,  which  not  only 
"  clears  the  conflitution  of  the  noxious 

•  Fevers  arc  fometimes  dlftinguilhed  by  the  nature  of  the 
noxious  matter  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  ftruggling  to  throw 
out  of  the  body ;  and  the  various  qualities  of  this  hypothetir 
cal  matter  are  defcribed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  it  had 
been  examined  by  a  naturalift  and  analized  by  a  chymift. 
The  accuracy  and  minutenefs  of  thofe  defcriptions  are 
fometimes  urged  as  proofs  of  the  exillence  of  the  matter  in 
difpute,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  that  fevers  are 
efforts  of  Nature  to  throw  it  out  of  the  body.  Without 
entering  into  that  queftion,  the  defcriptions  of  its  quali- 
ties are  certainly  no  better  proofs  of  its  exiftence  than  the 
records  of  the  trials  and  condemnation  of  witches  are 
proofs  that  it  once  was  the  fafhion  in  this  ifland  for  old 
women  to  ride  through  the  air  on  broomfticks,  and  to 
have  perfonal  communication  with  Satan  ;  or  than^  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temples  are  of  the  exiftence  of  Jupiter, 
)uno,  Apollo,  Venus,  and  all  the  deities  of  Greece. 

,  matter 
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«  matter  introduced,  but  deprives  it  of  the 
"  power  of  ever  again  receiving  it.'* 

Of  this  nature  is  the  fmall-pox,  the 
chicken-pox,  the  meafles,  and  fome  other 
fpecific  contagions  of  which  the  human 
body  is  fufceptible  only  once  *. 

But  in  thofe  inftances  it  fometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  fever  terminates  before  the 
matter  is  expelled,  and  the  contagious 
matter  which  produces  the  difeafe  is  never 
altered  in  its  nature,  or  rendered  mild  and 
innocent  by  codion  or  otherwife,  but  is 
thrown  out  of  the  body,  retaining  all  its 
original  virulence  and  capable  of  infeding 
thoufands. 

The  objedors  above  alluded  to,  make 
no  fcruple  therefore  of  afferting,  that  nothing 
that  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  con- 

*  It  is  very  fingular  that  it  is  the  human  body  only  that 
is  fufceptible  of  thefe  particular  contagious  difeafes ;  the 
brute  creation  being  entirely  free  from  them  as  well  as 
from  the  veuereal  difeafe. 

Y  4  codion 
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codlioii  of  morbific  matter,  particularly  if 
altering  its  nature  be  implied  in  that  term, 
takes  place  in  fevers  ;  neither  can  any  fuch 
thing  happen  in  the  difeafes  juft  mentioned, 
fmce  the  noxious  matter  which  produces 
the  difeafe  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  as 
imconco(Jled  and  noxious  as  when  it  entered. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  give  fome  idea 
of  the  nature  of  concocf^ion,  by  comparing 
it  to  the  procefs  of  digeflion,  in  which  the 
different  kinds  of  food,  after  remaining  fome 
time  in  the  ftomach,  lofe  their  own  peculiar 
natures,  the  finer  parts  being  "mingled  and 
transformed  into  one  uniform  liquor  before 
it  enters  the  mafs  of  blood,  and  the  grolfer 
being  expelled  out  of  the  body ;  and  dur- 
ing the  procefs  of  digeftion  it  is  obferved 
that  there  is  a  difturbance  and  uneafmefs  in 
fome  degree  like  that  occafioned  by  a  flight 
fever.  But  the  analogy  fails  in  the  moft 
elTential  point  j  for  even  admitting  that 
morbific  matter  received  or  formed  in  the 

body 
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body  is  the  caufe  of  fever,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  alteration  is  made  upon  it 
■  by  the  proccfs  of  conco£iion  ;  but  nobody 
'will  qusftion  that  a  ftriking  one  is  mxade 
on  food  by  digeftion. 

After  all,  thofe  who  are  the  moft  averfe 
to  the  ancient  dodrine  of  codion  feem  to 
objed  rather  to  the  expreiiion  than  to  the 
.meaning ;  for  while  they  deny  that  noxious 
matter  received  into,  or  formed  within  the 
body,  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever,  and 
that  Nature  concods  this  matter  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fever,  and  expels  it,  or  renders 
it  innocent  before  the  difeafe  terminates  ; 
yet  they  acknowledge,  what  comes  pretty 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing — they  allow  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  naturse. 

Let  us  confider  for  a  moment  what  then 
is  the  ftate  of  the  controverfy. 

The  old  orthodox  dodrine  is,  that  a  fever 
is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  change  or  concod 
fome  noxious  or  morbid  matter  that  is  in 
8  the 
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the  conftitution,  fo  as  that  it  fhall  either  be 
rendered  quite  innocent  or  thrown  out  of 
the  body. 

The  new  herefy  is,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  coaion  of  morbific  matter,  but  that 
as  often  as  the  body  is  injured,  Nature 
diredly  excites  fuch  motions  as  are  fuited  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  injury,  obviate  its 
bad  effeas,  and  reftore  the  conftitution  to 
its  wonted  good  health.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  dodrines  is  not  prodigious. 

The  fate  of  every  theory  hitherto  in- 
vented to  explain  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fevers,  might,  one  would  naturally  think, 
deter  from  an  attempt  in  which  fo  many 
have  failed ;  yet  fo  partial  are  we  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  our  own  original  ideas, 
fo  natural  are  fuch  inveftigations  to  the 
aaive  and  inquifitive  mind  of  man,  and  fo 
neceffary  are  difquifitions  of  this  nature  to 
thofe  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  leaure  to 
medical  ftudents,  that  it  is  probable  a  new 

theory 
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theory  will  always  be  founded  on  the  ruins 
of  the  lall  that  is  overfet. 

The  lateft  attempt  of  this  kind  was  made 
by  a  perfon  for  whom  I  muft  ever  have  the 
higheft  efteem,  from  whom  I  received  my 
earlieft  medical  inftrudions,  and  whofc 
character  and  abilities  will  give  weight  to 

t. 

every  opinion  he  adopts. — The  theory  in 
queftion  is  fhortly  this : — Whether  the  re- 
mote caufes  of  fever  be  fear,  cold,  conta- 
gious miafmata,  or  whatever  elfe ;  their  firft 
ej5e£t  is  that  of  diminifliing  the  energy  of  ^ 
the  brain,  and  thereby  weakening  all  the 
fundions,  particularly  the  a<^tion  of  the  ex- 
treme vefTels. 

Debility  then  is  the  firft  fymptom  of  a 
fever,  and  the  caufe  of  the  cold  fit  and  a 
ipafmodic  contradtion  of  the  extreme  velTels, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  furface,  fuppofed 
to  attend  it. 


It 
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It  is  n6t  found  eafy  to  explain  how 
debility  produces  this  fpafmodic  contradion, 
but  it  is  imputed  to  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turce,  or  .the  law  in  the  animal  ceconomy 
above  mentioned,  by  which  motions  are 
excited  to  obviate  the  effeds  of  any  thing 
noxious  to  the  conftitution ;  and  that  the 
fpafm  exifts,  appears  from  the  fuppreffion 
of  all  excretions,  and  the  fhrinking  of  the 
external  parts  during  the  cold  ftage.  This 
proves  an  Indired  ftimulus  to  the  fangui- 
fcrous  fyftem,  by  throwing  the  blood  back 
with  violence  upon  the  heart  and  large  arte- 
ries, and  exciting  them  to  ftronger  and  more 
frequent  contraaions ;  which  increafed  adion 

'  hi  the  heart  and  arteries  continues  till  it  re- 
ftores  the  dirainifhed  energy  of  the  brain, 
extends  this  energy  to  the  extreme  veffels, 
overcomes  the  fpaim,  reftores  their  aaioii, 
on  whichfweatbreaks  forth,  the  other  excre- 
tones  are  alfo  relaxed,  and  the  fever  abates. 

Such 
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Such  (abridged  and  imperfeaiy  fketched) 
is  the  dodrine  of  fever  taught  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  a  name  which  muft  give  it  weight,  in- 
dependent of  its  intrinfic  merit;  which  no 
doubt  will  appear  ftill  greater  in  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  have  the  advantage  of  hearing 
from,  the  mouth  of  that  enlightened  phyfi- 
cian,  all  the  illuftrations,  explanations,  and 
proofs  wiiich  his  ingemiity' and  eloquence 
can  bring  in  its  fupport. 

Whether  it  is  in  danger  of  falling,  when 
k  lofes  thofe  great  props ;  and  whether  it 
will  be  more  or  lefs  permanent  than  its 
predecelTors',  is  yet  to  be.trled. 
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ir. 

OF  INFLAMMATORY  FEVERS. 

JN  treating  of  fevers  in  general,  it  was  re- 
marked, that  in  thefe  difeafes  the  human, 
body  is  liable  to  two  morbid  ftates,  with 
very  different  fymptoms. 

In  one,  the  heart  and  whole  arterial  fyf- 
tem  is  ftimulated  to  rapid  and  ftrong  exer- 
tions, while  the  nervous  fyftera  feems  lefs 
diredly  affected. 

In  the  other,  the  nervous  fyftem  is  more 
immediately  alfedledj  there  is  a  weaker 
exertion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  more 
evident  figns  of  general  debility. 

The  difeafe  at  prefent  under  difcuflion  is 
accompanied  with  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates, 

and 
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ind  with  many  of  the  fymptoms  which  at- 
eend  local  inflammation.  From  this  laft  cir- 
xumftance  it  derives  the  name  inflammatory. 

Some  phyficians  have  afTerted,  that  no  in- 
Hammatory  fever  can  exift  without  local 
aQflammation. 

This  is  faying,  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
ifiich  difeafe  as  an  inflammatory  fever;  for 
nvhen  there  evidently  is  a  local  inflamma- 
iion,  the  complaint  is  not  called  a  fever,  but 
derives  a  name  from  the  part  inflamed. 

But  thofe  who  afl'ert,  that  as  often  as  the 
fiymptoms  of  this  fever  appear,  there  muft 
Ibe  a  particular  inflammation  of  fome  part 
tof  the  body,  acknowledge  at  the  fame  time, 
tthat  they  cannot  always  tell  where  that  par- 
tticular  inflammation  is,  becaufe  it  may  be 
iin  fome  internal,  indolent,  or  infenfible 
[part,  and  confequently  is  neither  to  be  feen 
J  nor  felt, 

I  do 


1 
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I  do  not  know  whether  this  manner  of 
T.eafoning  will  be  thought  convincing^  but  it 
certainly  is  convcfiient. 

If  along  with  the  Tymptoms  of  fever,  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  is  found  in  an 
inflamed  ftate, ,  thofe  who  fupport  the  opi- 
nion in  queftion,  tell  you,  this  is  exadly 
what  they  expected,  and  knew  from  the 
beginning  to  be  the  cafe. 

And  if  you  carry  them  to  a  patient  who. 
has  all  the  fymptoms  of  this  fever,  and  yet 
no  partial  inflammation  appears,  they  then 
tell  you  they  are  very  forry  you  cannot  fee, 
nor  the  patient  feel  the  particular  part 
where  the  inflammation  is;  but  .^hey  are 
fure,  from  the  fymptoms,  there  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  be  fome  particular  part  inflamed  j  that 
this  was  all  they  ever  aflerted,  for  th?^>r 
inever  -had  undertaken  to  make  you  fee,  or. 
the  patient-  feel  more  acutely  than  ufual.  •. 

On  fuch  occafions  thofe  gentlemen  feei^ 
to  forget,  that  however  indolent  and  infen- 
fible  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  may 

be 
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be  in  3-  natural  ftate,  inflammation  never 
fails  to  roufe  and  render  them  fenfible;  and 
:akhough,tHs  5y,p^e, not  jhe  cafe,  flill  the  feat 
Kif  inflammation  :,wpuW  i  ;probably  be  dif- 
^covered,  by  opening  .th.e.  body  after  death  ; 
ibut  ther,e,£ire  many  inftances  of  people  dy- 
ing of  inflammj^tory  fevers,  whofe  bodies 
Jbaye  been  examined  and  diffedted  by  ac- 
ijjurate  anatomifts,  and  no  appearance  of 
local  inflammation  found* 

When  fevers  therefore  difplay  every  in-^ 
flammatory  fymptom,  while  no  part  of  the 
tddy'cahlDe  perceived  to' be  particularly  af- 
Fe6:ed,'it  feems'  highly  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  the  fever  is  not  fupported  by  any  par- 
tial  inflammation,  but  is  difFufed  over  the 
"Whole  fyftem. 

.      *  --■V 

.  Inflammatory  fevers  occur  at  any  feafon 
.of  the  year,  and  in  any  kind  of  weather; 
'.but  they  are  moft  Ijkely  to  be  produced  af- 
ter a  fudden  change  from  mild  weather  to 
.-frofl:,  or  on  a  change  of  the  wind  from  any 

other  quarter  to  the  north  or  north-eafl:. 

Z  The 
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The  fame  fuddeii  changes  are  undoubt- 
edly often  followed  by  catarrhs,  by  the  cy- 
nanche  tonfillarls,  or  inflammation  of  the 
tonfils,  by  pleurifies,  and  other  difeafcs  of 
local  inflammation;  all  which  complaints 
have  many  fymptoms  in  common  with  this 
fever,  but  are  each  of  them  diftinguifhed  by 
peculiar  fymptoms.  The  pleurify,  for  ex- 
ample, occafions  coughing  and  painful  re- 
fpiration,  the  fore  throat,  difficult  deglu- 
tition, and  fo  on. 

When  partial  inflammation  is  not  very 
confiderable,  or  affeding  aji  orgaa. of  great 
delicacy  and  importance,  the  action  pf  the 
heart  is  not  much  augmented,  and  of  jqourfe 
the  feverifli  fymptoms  are  but  mcxlerate, 
although  there  feems  to  be  a  great  impetus 

:  of  blood  in  the  vefl^els  of  the  ii^flamed  part. 

.•    But  when  the  topical  inflammation  afledts 

■  a  vital  organ,  as  the  lungs;  or  when  the 
inflammation  is  violent  and  extenfive  in 

■  any  part  of  the  body,  the  heart  itfelf  is  then 
ftlmulated  to  rapid  and  ftrong  exertions, 

and 
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.d  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  airplays  the 
fame  appearance"  as  in  the  inflammatory 
.fever. 

After  a  perfon  has  been  attacked  with 
Ithe  ufual  lymptoms  of  ,the  Jmflammatory 
ffever,  if  he  fuddenly^perceiye5-.f^ throbbing 
jpain  in  a  particular  partj^it  is  an  indication 
t  that  the  difeafe  is  not  what  is  ftridly  called 
van  inflammatory^  fever,., but  a  local  inflaijp- 
ira^tiop.  Whetlier  that  is  to  be  confidered 
;as  a  fortunate  or  unfortunate  circumftance, 
tdi^pends  on  the  nature  of  the  part  that  now 
iieems  peculiarly  affedted. 

,  If  there  is  an  uncommon  clamminefsr  of 
.1  the  mouth  and  throat,  -with  a  fharp  pain 
'.darting  dv'Qygti  on«^or  botLears^-in  fwal- 
lowing,  the  difeafe- will  turn  .out  an  inflame- 
matory  fore  throat,-  and  probably  a  fup- 
!  puration  of  the  tonfils  will  take  place.  Soon 
after  the  fam^  feverifli  fymptoms,  if  there 
comes  a  frequent  dry  cough,  with  oppreflfed 
breathing,  and  pain  in  one  fide,  a  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  is  threatened. 

Z  2  The 
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■  i  The  firft  cafe  might  be  reckoned  a  fafe, 
^Jhe  feGond  a  dangerous  exchange  for  an  in- 
flammatory fever. 

•  •  #■ 

"Fevers' enth-ely  of  an  Inflammatory  na- 
ture are,  I  imagine,  not  very  frequent  any 
where  ;  certainly  thofe  of  a  mixed  kind  are 
mofl:  commoh  in  this  ifland.  Even  thofe 
which  begin  with  eveiy  fymptdm  of  in- 
flammation, and  continue'  rcrr'^^jfome'  time 
with  the  fame  indications  when  prolonged 
beyond  the  ufual  terni,  that  is,  beyond  the 
Tecond  week,  without  a  favourable  crifis, 
then  difcover  fymptoms  which  are  cbn- 
fidered  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the 
nervous  fever ;  this  circumftance  fometiiiies 
gives  rife  to  difputes  of  fmall  importance  in 
themifelves,  ''b?ut  which  have  been  attended 
with  difagreeable  confequences. 

-  -  A  phyfician  called  at  the  beginning  of  a 
complaint,  is  alked  what- fs  the  patient's- 
difeafe  J , perhaps  he  anfwers,  an  inflamma- 
tory, 
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tory  fever:  Another  called  towards  the 
end,  when  ftupor  and  fubfultus  tendinum 
have  taken  place,  being  afked"  the  fame 
queftion,  may  very  probably  call  the  dif- 
cafe  a  nervous  fever.  They  are  both  iff' 
the  right ;  yet  an  impreffion  is  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  patient's  relations,  that  one  or 
other  muft  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

Names  can  have  no  influence  on  a  judi- 
cious and  experienced  praditioner,  who 
carefully  examines  fymptoms,  weighs  every 
concomitant  circumftance,  and  forms  his 
treatment  accordingly.  But  there  are  prac- 
titioners who  pay  more  regard  to  the  name_. 
than  to  any  other  circumftance  of  the  dlf- 
eafe :  Only  be  fo  obliging  as  to  furnifli  them 
with  that,  and  it  is  all  the  information  they 
require ;  let  it  be  inflammatory  fever,  ner- 
vous fever,  hedic  fever;  be  what  it  will, 
they  corifult  the  laft  new  pradice  of  pliyfic, 
and  give  you  a  prefcription  diredly. 


I  knew 
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I  knew  an  inftance  of  a  phyfician  who 
was  called  at  the  commencement  of  a  fever, 
which  he  diflhiguifhed  by  a  name  appli- 
cable to  the  fymptoms  which  at  that  period 
of  the  difeafe  were  predominant,  and  he 
prefcribed  accordingly;  but  not  having  it  in 
his  power  to  continue  his  attendance  when 
the  fever  had  changed  its  nature,  the  patient . 
was  put  under  the  care  of  fuch  a  practitioner 
as  has  been  defcribed  above;  who,  among 
other  circumftances,  being  informed  by  the 
attendants  of  the  name  by  which  his  prede- 
ceffor,  a  man  of  fome  authority  in  the  pro- 
fefTion,  had  diftinguifhed  the  difeafe,  over- 
looking the  alteration  which  had  fince  taken 
place,  this  fagacious  Dodlor  fixed  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  name  only ;    and  (as  the  flrft 
phyfician  expreffed  himfelf  in  narrating  the 
ftory)  having  confulted  his  oracle,  had  very 
near  killed  the  patient  by  approved  good 
prefcriptions. 


Heave 
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Heave  it  to  ihofe  who  have  had  the  greateft 
opportunities,  to  declare,  whether  they  have 
not  in  the  courfe  of  their  experience  met 
with  cafes  exceedingly  fimilar  to  this. 

It  was  hinted  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  there  was  good  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  true  inflammatory  fever  takes  place  in- 
dependent of  marlh  or  human  miafmata ; 
for  when  they  co-operate,  the  fever  is  of  a 
mixed  nature,  difplaying  at  once  fymptoms 
of  inflammation,  of  nervous  debility,  and 
greater  tendency  to  remifllon  than  is  ufual 
in  inflammatory  fevers  ;  and  what  renders 
this  more  probable  is,  that  intermittent 
and  malignant  fevers,  which  we  have  fuch" 
ftrong  reafon  to  be  convinced  proceed  from 
thefe  caufes,  generally  happen  in  fpite  of  all 
the  care  againft  cold  and  all  the  attention  to 
:  regimen  which  the  patient  can  take.  Let 
:  him  do  as  he  pleafes,  if  he  lives  in  the  neigh- 
Ibourhood  of  fens  and  marfhes,  he  will 
]  probably  be  feized  with  an  ague  ;  and  let  a 

Z  4  perfon 
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perfon  be  as  guarded  as  poffible  in  other 
,refpe£ts,  if  he  has  any  perfonal  intercourfe 
with  people  in  nialignant  fevers,  he  will  be 
in  great  danger  of  catching  one  alfo  ;  and 
very  poffibly  the  difeafe  may  come,  in  the 
one  or  the  other  cafe,  when  it  is  leaft  ex- 
pe<2:ed.  .  Whereas  the;  inflammatory  fever, 
although  more  apt  to  come  at  one  feafon 
than  another,  when  people  are  unguarded, 
yet  feldoni  or  ever,  in  any  feafon,  attacks 
thofe  who.  avoid  excelTes  in  exercife  and 
r.egimen,  and  are  careful  not  to  catch  cold. 
So  far  from  appearing  when  leaft  expected,  ^ 
we  generally  know  and  can  point  out  fome 
particular  piece  of  imprudence  or  inatten- 
tion, to  which  the  inflammatory  fever  may 
reafonably  be  imputed.    But  if  it  is  obfti- 
nately  infifted  upon  that  thefe  miafmata 
muft  have  a  fhare  in  this  fever,  we  ihaU 
only  fay,  that  when  there  is  the  ftrongeft 
reafon  to  conclude  .that  fuch  miafmata  do 
ia.  in  conjundion  v?ith  cold,  the  effea;  is 
generally  different ;  but,  as  was  obferved" 

on 
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on  a  formed  cyccafion,  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
tH^t  ill*  iti'^ifi'bler  fubffarice  is  riOt  preferit ; 
however,  according  to  CelTus,  "  has  laten- 
**  titim  reruin  conje£turas  ad  rem  non  per—' 

tinere,  quia  non  interfit,  quid  morbum 

facikt,  fed  quid  tollat." 

The  youthful,  the  fanguine,  and  the 
adtive  are  mpft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  The 
fame  elegant  writer  probably  alludes  to  this 
when  he  fays,  **  St  plenior  atiquis,  et  fpe- 

ciofior,  et  coloratior  fa£lus  eft,  fufpeda 
*'  habere  bona  fua  debet." 

One  reafon  for  young  and  aQive  people 
being  more  liable  to  this  fever  than  perfons 
of  more  advanced  age  and  lefs  adlivity,  no 
doubt  is,  becaufe  the  forrrier  are  more  prone, 
from  imprudence  and  love  of  bodily  exer- 
tions, to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fituations 
that  bring  it  on. 

It  generally  invades  fuddenly  with  a 
ftrong  cold  fit,  followed  by  thofe  fymptoms 
which  mark  vigorous  contractions  of  the 

heart, 
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heart,  a  ftrong,  rapid,  full,  and  equal  pulfe, 
exceffive  heat,  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  all  the  fecretions,  evinced  by  a  dry- 
nefs  of  the  fkin,  tongue,  throat,  nofe,  and 
bowels,  great  thirft,  lofs  of  appetite,  with 
impairment  of  the  fmelling  and  tafte ; 
the  urine  of  a  high  red  colour,  fcanty,  and 
evacuated  with  heat ;  the  face  full  and  florid, 
with  a  rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  averfion  to 
light ;  pain  and  confufion  of  the  head ; 
quick  rcfpiration,  and  fometimes  a  dry 
cough;  yet  the  patient  does  not  difplay 
much  alarm  about  his  own  fituation,  nor 
that  dejedlion  of  fpirits  which  attends  the 
nervous  fever. 

When  he  feems  juft  ready  to  fall  afleep, 
or  has  adiually  begun  to  fleep,  he  is  apt  to 
awake  with  a  fudden  ftarting.  This  fymp- 
tom  is  alfo  common  in  the  eruptive  fever 
of  the  fmall-pox. 

The  abatements  or  remi'flions  are  not 
very  evident,  and  always  fhort  when  they 

^PP^^"  When 
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When  this  fever  is  very  violent,  and  the 
fymptoms  not  relieved  in  fome  degree  by 
evacuations  at  the  beginning,  a  high  deli*- 
ritim  enfues,  the  patient  cannot  be  kept 
without  difficulty  in  his  bed,  the  pain  and 
confufion  in  the  head  rifes  to  frenzy,  and 
he  is  fometimes  hurried  off  on  the  fifth  or 
fixth  day. 

The  nervous  fever  generally  is  of  longer 
duration  than  the  inflammatory ;  yet  in 
fome  very  malignant  cafes  of  the  former, 
the  patient  is  alfo  carried  off  with  fymptoms 
of  high  delirium  before  the  feventh  day. 

What  diftinguiflies  the  two  in  fuch  violent 
cafes  is,  that  in  the  inflammatory  the  pulfe 
is  vigorous  almoft.  until  the  laft,  and  the 
patient  himfelf  difplays  great  bodily  ftrength 
in  his  ftruggling ;  whereas  in  the  nervous 
the  pulfe  is  contracted  and  fmall,  and 
although  the  patient  is  exceeding  reftlefs, 
and  flruggles  alfo  to  get  out  of  bed,  yet  his 
.  eflbrts  are  eafily  controuled. 

But 
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But  the  moft  frequent  termination  of  tliia 
fevfer  is- about  the  feventh,  or  before  the 
end-  of  the  ninth  day,  and  always  before- 
that  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth ;  for 
when  prolonged  after  that  time  it  totally 
changes  its  charader,  the  phlogiftic  diathefis 
is  gone,  it  is  no  longer  an  inflammatory 
fever.  The  fame  fymptoms  which  belong 
to  the  nervous  fever  then  appear,  and  re- 
quire the  fame  treatment. 

The  obvious  indications  of  cure  in  this 
difeafe  are,  to  abate  the  violent  adion  of 
the  heart,  which  gives  rife  to  all  the  other 
fymptoms,  and  relax  the  conftridion  of 
the  veffels  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  which 
feems  to  fupport  and  aggravate  them. 

Nothing  has  been  difcovered  fmce  the 
earlieft  medical  records,  which  fo  effedually 
gives  relief  in  all  difeafes  w^here  the  blood 
IS  too  impetuoufly  propelled,  as  diminifliing 
its  quantity.  In  doing  this  however,  great 
attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  degree  of 

violence 
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.violence  of  the  difeafe,  the  fex,  age,  and 
f  onftitution  ofvthe  patient. 

From  a  ftrong  man  of  a  fanguine  .habit  it 
'maybe  expedient  to  take  a  pound  of  blood 
at  once,  and  to  repeat  the  operation,  if  the 
violence  continui??,  in  tji^  farrie.pr  in  dimi- 
nifhed  quantity,  a  fecond  or  thir4  »tiine, 
the  diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  plethoric  patients  the  pulfe  becomes 
^letimes.more  free  and.ervi^n  fla.'ong^r  after 
bleeding  than  it  was  befor^e,  .by  .,;rej(l;oi]ng 
'that  degree  of  elafticity  to  the  arteries  which 
was  impaired  by  too  great  fulnefs.  Thp 
kind  of  oppreffion  of  the  pulfe  which  pro- 
ceeds from  plenitude,  c.|g^^^a(ily  ,be  diftin- 
guilhed  by  praditioners  of  attention  and  ex- 
perience from  that  occafioned  by  weak- 
nefs. . 

As  this  is„.tJ^e.moft  important  thing  that 
can -be  done  in  a.  pure  inflammatory  fever, 
it  ought  to  he  done  at  the  beginning ;  for 
3  after 
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after  the  third  and  fourth  day  It  is  thought 
not  fo  proper,  and  is  certainly  not  fo  efFec* 
t\ial.  If  however  the  inflammatory  fymp- 
toins  cotitinue  wittPunabated  violence,  and 
if  from  the  headach  or  oppreflive  breathing 
the  brain  or  breaft  feem  particularly  threat- 
ened, thofe  circumftances  plead  more 
ftrongly  for  this  evacuation  at  any  period  of 
the  difeafe,  than  the  hypothetical  notion  of 
■  interrupting  codion,  or  any  other  confider- 
ation,  '  can  do  againfl:  it. 

T*-  tnav  be  thought  fuperfluous  to  add, 
that  li:  -lie  the  firft  bleeding  diminiflies  the 
llrcngth^and  fulnefs  of  the  pulfe,  and,  of 
courfe,  the  violence  of  the  other  fymptoms, 
a  fecond  bleeding,  and  ftill  more  a  third, 
would  be  improper;  and  even  although  the 
pulfe  fhould  afterwards  feem  to  return  to 
its  former  ftate,  the  operation  ought  to  "be 
prefcribed  with  more  caution,  and  if  pre- 
fcrlbed,  performed  with  more  moderation 
than  if  the  firft  bleeding  had  made  no  evident 
change  j  for  what  has  happened  is  a  proof 

that 
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that  the  inflammatory  diathefis' is  mot  •  fo 
i  bbftinate,  nor  is  there  fo  great  a  probabir 
!lity  that  it  will  continue  throughout  thtS 
(difeafe  as  there  was  before  that  change 
;  happened, 

I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  obferve, 
•  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  that  in  hofpitals, 
repeated  bleedings  are  feldomer  requifite 
than  elfewhere  ;  for  the  effluvia  of  a  num- 
ber of  fick  has  a  conftaiit  tendency  to  debi- 
litate, and  efFedi  that  change  which  is  called 
putrefcent,  however  vigorous  the  patient's 
Conftitutiqn  is,  and  however  inflammatory 
the  difeafe  for  which  he  w^s  broiight  Into 
the  hofpital  may  be. 

In  fevers  of  the  latter  kind  the  heat  is 
imputed  to  an  augmentation  of  the  inteftinei, 
not  of  progrej/lve  motion  of  the  blood; 
and  therefore  diminifhing  its  quantity  is  not 
thought  a  means  of  abating  it ;  but,  with- 
out confidering  at  prefent  whether  that 
conje(5l:ure  is  well  founded  or  not,  expe- 
rience 
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^ience  proves  that  bleeding,  which  is  indiX-* 
penfable  at  the  beginning  of  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  does  harm  in  the  nervous. 

On  weighing  the  circumftances  that  may 
determine  the  propriety  or  impropjriety  of 
repeated  bleedings,  the  nature  of  the  difeafes 
which  prevail  at  the  tiine  ought  to  l;iav9 
confiderable  weight. 

A  perfon  of  a  ftrong  plethoric  habit  may, 
in.  confequence  of  .expofing  himfelf  to  cold 
^fter  being  heated  with  violent  exercife,  or 
gf  fome  other  piece  of  imprudeijice,  be  feized 
with  every  fymptom  c^  an  inflammatory 
fever,  .at  a  time  when  putrid  difeafes  are 
epidemic.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  highly  re- 
quifite  that  he.lhould  lofe  fome  blood;  but 
m' prudence"' 'iie  ought  to  lofe  lefs  than  if 
inflanimatory^compraihts''wefe  at  that  time 
'the  reigning  difeafes. 

"    For  although  the  violent  caufe  xvhich 
"brought  on  the  difeafe  has  force  to  over- 
come every  thing  which   oppofes  it  in 
■ftamping  the  charader  of  the  fever,  yet 

■        '         *  the 
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'the  qualities  and  dirpofition  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  will  afterwards  gradually  operate  in 
changing  its  nature  to  that  of  the  prevail- 
ing epidemics. 

As  a  vifcid  fcum  of  a  whitifh  or  bufF 
<:olour  is  generally  obferved  to  form  on  the 
blood  as  it  cools,  foon  after  being  drawn 
out  of  the  body,  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes, 
this  buff  was  fuppofed  to  point  out  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  was  confidered 
ias  a  ftrong  proof  that  inflammation  in  ge- 
iieral  proceeded  from  a  vifcidity  or  lentor  in 

'the  blood. 

But  this  phenomenon  being  now  ac- 
counted for  in  a  different  and  more  fatif- 
fadory  manner,  can  no  longer  give  any  aid 
to  the  hypothefis  it  was  formerly  brought 
to  fupport;  yet  although  it  cannot  now 
be  allowed  to  arife  from  vifcidity  in  the 
^  blood,  it  is  ftill  a  proof  that  inflammatory 
difeafes  do  produce  fuch  a  change  in  this 
fluid  as  determines  its  conftituent  parts  to 

A  a  arrange 
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arrange  therafelves  and  fettle  In  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  do  in  perfed 
health  and  m  other  difeafes  ;  and  as  this 
propenfuy  in  the  blood  feems  to  increafe 
with  thofe  inflammatory  complaints,  the 
thlcknefs  of  this  buff,  in  many  cafes,  may 
ftill  be  confidered  as  an  index,  though  but 
an  uncertain  one,  of  the  degree  of  inflam- 
mation. 

What  renders  it  fl:lll  more  uncertain  is, 
that  It  depends  in  fome  degree  on  the  rapi- 
dity or  flownefs  with  which  the  blood  flows 
from  the  vein.  When  it  rufties  in  a  free 
itream  without  touching  the  arm,  the  fame 
blood  will  iTiew  a  greater  thlcknefs  of  buff, 
than  if  it  falls  languidly,  drop  by  drop, down 
the  arm. 

And  alfo  becaufe  the  blood  of  preg- 
nant women,  though  otherwife  in  perfed 
health,  fliews-  the  fame  kind  of  buff  on  the 
furface  as  that  of  people  in  fevers,  pleurifies, 
and  other  inflammatory  difeafes  ;  and  fome- 
times  this  fizy  pellicle  is  found  on  the 

blood 
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blood  of  patients  even  in  the  nervous  fever. 
But  when  the  inflammatory  diathefis  pre- 
vails ftrongly,  the  cruft  upon  the  furface  is 
generally  found  to  adhere  more  tenacioufly 
to  the  craffamentum  beneath,  than  when 
the  inflammatory  difpofitioa  is  weaker,  or 
when  the  oppofite  diathefis  prevails ;  and 
in  the  latter  cafe,  what  cruft  there  is,  does 
not  appear  of  fuch  a  decided  buff  colour,  but 
feems  rather  of  a  greenifh  colour,  owing 
to  the  craflamentum  ihining  through  it 
becaufe  of  its  thinnefs. 

After  diminifliing  the  quantity  of  blood, 
what  has  the  moft  immediate  tendency  to 
give  relief  in  this  difeafe,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
inteftinal  canal.  Clyfters  alone  are  not 
fufiicient  for  this  purpofe,  as  they  often  do 
no  more  than  empty  the  redlum,  leaving 
much  impure  matter  in  the  higher  bowels. 

It  is  therefore  highly  expedient  foon 
after  bleeding,  to  give  fuch  a  purgative  as 
will  eflTedually  empty  the  whole  courfe  of 
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canal,  and  at  once  tertlove  the  irritation  of 
indurated  faeces  and  ;[yent-up  humours,  pre- 
vent acrimonious  abforptions,  drain  the 
arteries  and  other  veffels  '^^vhich  pour  their 
excretions  into  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines, 
and  by  this  evacuation  weaken  the  too 
violent  contradions  of  the  heart  and  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  circulation  ;  in  other  words, 
abate  the  fever. 

The  propereft  purgatives  for  anfwering . 
all  thofe  intentions  are  thofe  whofe  cooling 
and  deobftruent  nature  enables  them  to 
wafti  away  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
elFedually,  without  occafioning  gripings,  or 
otherwife   ftlmulating   the .  fyftem.  The 
materia  medica  furniihes  an  ample  variety 
of  fuch.    What  in  my  bpiriion  is  equal  if 
not  fuperior  to  any  other,  is  a  folution  of 
fal  catharticus  glauberi,  or  fal  rupellenfis, 
in  water,,  or  in  a  decoftion  of  tamarinds  : 
tb  thofe  Whbfe  ftomachs  cannot  bear  the 
felitre  -^rgative  ^gi'veh-  alone,  the  mrider 
>  V       -  vegetable 
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vegetable  purgatives,  of.  which  rhubarb  and 
i^ena  are  the  beft,  may  be  given  either  alone, 
or  combined  wAth  lal  polychreftus,  cremor 
tartari,  or  tartarum  folubile. 

■  After  the  cavity  of  the  Inteftines  is  entirely 
emptied  by  a  purgative  at  the  beginning, 
emollient  clyfters,  adminiftered  at  proper 
intervals,  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent 
Goftivenefs  through  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe: 
They  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  promote  urine, 
and  to  a£t  as  fomentations. 

Vomits  can  feldom  be  proper  in  this 
fever ;  let  us  recoiled  the  fymptoms,  a 
hard,  full,  and  impetuous  pulfe,  burning 
heat,   a  fwelled  glowing  face,  the  veffels 
of  the    eyes    turgid   with    red   blood  ; 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  body,  when  the 
veffels  feem  ready  of  themfelves  to  burft 
with  plenitude  and  rapid  circulation,  to/ 
excite  the  violent  exertion  of  vomiting 
might  be  highly  dangerous.  Antimonials-, 
however,  given  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  do 
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not  occafion  vomiting,  are  often  of  great 
fervice,  by  promoting  perfpiration,  and  gently 
moving  the  bowels,  fo  as  to  render  other 
laxatives  unneceflary.  In  this  way  they 
very  often  contribute  to  abate  the  force  of,  or 
entirely  to  throw  off  the  fever  ;  and  none 
operate  more  gently  [and  mpre  effedually 
than  Dr.  James's  powder  given  ii\  fmall 
dofes. 

As  the  moft  diftinguifhing  features  of  this 
fever  feem  to  depend  on  the  violent  adtion 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  whatever  contributes 
to  flimulate  muft  do  harm.  The  im- 
preffions  made  by  noife,  light,  external 
heat,  and  thirft,  are  all  of  this  kind.  In 
preventing  and  removing  them  we  follow 
ijje  impulfe  of  nature^  which  inclines  the 
patient  to  ftillnefs,  to  darknefs,  to  a  cool 
well-ventilated  chamber,  and  the  conftant 
ufe  of  acidulated  drinks. 

The  exclufion  of  light  and  of  noife  was 
always  confidered  as  expedient  in  fevers ; 

but 
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but  it  is  only  a  late  pradice  in  this  ifland  to 
indulge  the  patient  in  breathing  a  cool  air, 
and  in  being  freed  from  an  oppreffive  load 
of  bed-clothes.    Yet  this  is  fo  obvious  and 
fo  natural  a  way  of  giving  relief  to  thofe 
who'  fuffer  from  heat,  that  nothing  could 
have  prevented  its  being  univerfally  adopted, 
but  "fome  deeply-rooted  prejudice  or  erro- 
neous theory  refpedting  the  nature  of  fever, 
and  tlie  nec.effity  of  forcing  fweats.  That 
thefe  opinions  were  not  founded  on  fair 
experience  is  now  evident,  from  the  com- 
fort and  benefit  found  to  flow  from  allow- 
ing the  patient's  bed-chamber  to  be  fre- 
quently refrefhed  with  ftreams  of  cool  air, 
by  fpruikling  it  with  vinegar,  by  keeping 
it  always  unencumbered  with  the  perfons 
and  unheated  by  the  refpiration  of  too 
many  people,  and  by  relieving  his  body 
from  oppreflive  covering. 

It  is  of  fervice  alfo  to  wafli  the  hands  and 
face  of  the  patient  from  time  to  time  with 

A  a  4  tepid 
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tepid  water  and  vinegar,  which  may  be 
done  more  conveniently  in  a  fitting  than  in 
a  horizontal  pofture.  To  be  feated  in  an 
eafy  chair  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  day, 
inftead  of  laying  in  bed,  is  peculiarly  proper 
when  the  head  is  much  affedted,  and  a  de- 
llrium  is  threatened  ;  becaufe,  in  an  eredl 
pofture,  the  blood  moving  contrary  :to  lt§ 
own  gravity,  its  motion  is  retarded,  and  its 
impulfe  upon  the  brain  dimiuiihed. 

Shaving  the  head,  wafhing  it.  frequently 
with  vinegar,  and  keeping  it  thinly  covered, 
are  always  refrefhing,  and  fometimes  give 
confiderable  relief. 

Befides  abating  the  uneafy  and  irritating 
fenfation  of  thirft,  indulging  the  patient  to 
the  height  of  his  defire  in  proper  drinks  is 
alfo  of  fervice,  by  diluting  and  cooling  the 
overheated  blood  and  juices. 

Thefe  drinks  fhould  be  varied  and  adapted 
to  the  varying  tafte  of  the  patient;  pure 
water,  barley  water,  feltzer  water,  lemonade, 
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imperial,  rennet,  orange,  lemon,  or  forrel 
wheys,  rafberry  or  currant  jelly  diflblved  ia 
water,  apple  tea,  balm  tea  acidulated  with 
lemon  juice,  ^nd  otkpt  cp,io,binations,  may 
be  given  with  propriety;  and  he  fhould 
not  only  be  allowed  but  even  prompted  to 
drink  them  in  confiderable  quantities,;  for 
thofe"  cooling  and  mild  fubacid  drinks  not 
only  quench  and  dilute,  but  alfo. afford  ma- 
terials for  free  perfpiration,  and  contribute 
to  remove  the  conftridion  of  the  veffels. 
The  manner  in  which  they  contribute  to 
this  is  difputed.    Some  think  it  is  by  dila- 
tation, as  the  liquors  pafs  through  the  excre- 
tories  of  the  veffels ;  but  to  this  it  is  ob- 
jedled,  «  that  the  obftrudion  muft  have  al- 
"  ready  been  removed   before  they  can 
"  pafs;" — to  which  thofe  who  fupport  the 
idea  of  dilatation  reply,  "that  the  contradion 
"  IS  never  fo  great  as  to  prevent  perfpira- 
«  tion  altogether,  but  only  to  diminifh  it : 
**  that  thin  diluting  Uquors  received  into 
the  blood,  tend,  in  the  courfe  of  circula- 
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**  tion,to  the  extreme  veflels,  and  by  an  unl- 
**  form  and  gentle  preffure,  fwell  the  larger 
"  veflels,  and  fo  gradually  dilate  and  remove 
"  the  contradion  of  the  fmaller." 

This  mechanical  method  feems  impro- 
bable to  others,  who  explain  the  efFed  of 
the  liquors  in  tending  to  remove  the  fpafm, 
by  the  fympathy  and  connedion  between 
the  ftomach  and  fkin,  which  they  fupport 
by  various  illuftrations  ;  this  in  particular : 
"  A  draught  of  cold  water,'*  fay  they,  "  is 
«  often  a  pleafant  and  elFeaual  means  of 
«  producing  fweat;  and  it  has  that  efiba 
"  long  before  it  can  be  fuppoled  to  have 
"  entered  the  circulation,  and  have  beeq 
"  determined  to  the  fkin." 

The  material  thing  to  know  is,  that  thofe 
cooling  drinks  do  certainly  promote  perfpi- 
ration,  and  abate  the  fever.;  the  means  by 
which  they,  do  it,  if  lefs  certain,  are  alfo  lefs 
important, 

The 
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The  tepid  bath  has  often  been  recom- 
.  mended  in  this  fever,  npon  the  fuppofition 
that  it  muft  be  of  fervice  in  promoting  the 
relaxation  qf  the  vefTels  on  the  furface, 
■wiieh  feems  fo  much  required;  and  when, 
on  aceount  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  the 
patient,  the  entire  bath  cannot  be  ufed, 
fteeping  and  fomenting  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
belly,  with  flannel  cloths  Wrung  after  being 
dipped  in  warm  water,  or  applying  large 
bladders  filled  with  warm  water  to  the  pa- 
tient's body,  have  been  recommended  as 
fubftitutes  to  the  bath:  But  the  pulfe  is  fo 
vehement,  and  the  fkin  fo  hot  in  this  fever, 
that  any  additional  heat  feems  dreadful  to 
the  patient;  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 
ufe  the  bath  or  thefe  fomentations,  without 
doing  more  harm,  by  fatiguing  and  heating 
the  patient,  and  ftimulating  the  heart  to 
more  rapid  contradions;  than  fervice,  by 
the  relaxation  they  are  expeded  to  pro- 
<  duce. 
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Keeping  the  patient's  body;  lightly  cover- 
ed, and  admitting  a  cool  ftream  of  frelh  air 
to  pafs  from  time  to  time  througli  the  bed- 
chamber, is  a  more  probable,  ipaeans  of 
abating  the  violence  of  the  fever  than  fuch 
fomentations,  whofe  inconveniencies  are  in- 
ftantaneous,  and  whofe  benefit  is  uncertain. 

With  regard  to  diet  very  Httle  needs  be 
faid ;  Nature  herfelf  generally  takes  care 
that  no  error  lhall  be  committed  during  the 
continuance  of  this  difeafe  in  that  ^rticle; 
even  when  injudicioufly  urged,  the  patient 
feldom  is  perfuaded  to  fwallow  any  thing 
but  drink :  If  by  accident  he  fliould  have 
an  inclination  for  fomething  more  folid, 
panado,  roafted  apple,  a  few  grapes,  or 
fome  other  mild  ripe  fruit,  is  aU  that  fhould 
be  allowed. 

The  moft  important  relief  that  art  can 
afford  in  this  fever,  proceeds  undoubtedly 
from  the  evacuations  of  bleeding  and  pur- 
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ging  at  the  beginning,  the  continued  ufe  of 
cooling  diluting  drinks,  with  antimonial 
ialteratives ;  all  the  good  efreds  expeded 
from  thefe  however,  will  be  promoted  by 
the  aperient,  quenching,  refrigerating,  and 
diaphoretic  qualities  of  fome  of  the  neutral 
falts,  particularly  of  nitre;  as  much  of  this 
fait  therefore  as  is  thought  requifite,  may  be 
diflblved  ih  file  patient's  drinks. 

One  inconvenience  fometimes  attends  the 
life  of  this  medicine  in  due  quantities,  which  is 
its  fitting  uneafy  on  the  ftomach.  This  effedt 
will  be  prevented  in  fome  conftitutions,  by 
cornbining  the  nifte  with  the  faline  draughts 
of  Riverius,  inftead  of  mixing  it  with  the 
patient's  drinks ;  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of 
the  former  niay  be  added  to  each  of  the 
latter,  and  given  every  four  or  every  fix 
hours:  But  if  the  nitre  ftiU  feems  to  give 
uneafmefs,  Riverius's  draught,  which  is 
equally  agreeable  to  the  tafte  and  ftomach, 
may  be  given  alone,  and  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

This 
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This  fevier  fometimes  is  entirely  carried 
ofF  by  a  fmall  hemorrhage  at  the  nofe,  and 
often  yields  to  the  evacuations  ufed  at  the 
beginning;  if  neither  happen,  but  yet  the 
fymptoms  feem  confiderably  checked,  and 
their  violence  abated,  in  all  probability  a 
favourable  crifis  by  fweat  may  be  looked  for 
about  the  end  of  the  firft  week ;  but  whe- 
ther it  fhould  take;  place  then,  or  at  fome 
future  period,  the  following  fymptoms  an- 
nounce the  abatement  of  the  fever :  The 
pulfe  becoming  fofter  and  flower,  the  head- 
ach  and  third  abating,  the  urine  increafmg 
in  quantity,  and  moifture  returning  to  the 
nofe  and  mouth.    Soon  after  thefe  flatter- 
ing  appearances  an  univerfal  fweat  breaks 
forth,  the  urine  depofits  a  light  reddifli  or 
a  white  fediment,  the  patient  gets  fome  re- 
frefhing  fleep,  and  the  pulfe  becomes  mo- 
derate, the  fever  is  gone,  and  the  patient 
requires  nothing  but  a  gradual  return  to 
nourifliing  diet  to  refl:ore  his  former  health. 
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III. 

THE  REMITTENT  OR  MIXED  FEVER. 

J^AVING  endeavoured  to  defcribe  the 
fymptoms,  and  detail  the  method  of 

cure  in  what  is,  ftridly  fpeaking,  called  tjie 
i  inflammatory  fever,  before  I  proceed  to 
ithat  in  which  the  fymptoms  are  of  a  nature 
idiredly  oppofite,  I  fliall  give  the  beft  idea 
]I  can  of  a  fever  much  more  common  than 
telther,  in  v^^hich  the  fymptoms  which  pro- 
tceed  from  an  over-violent  adtion  of  the 
Iheart,  are  blended  with  thofe  which  feem 
tto  proceed  from  marfh  or  human  miafmata, 
sand  which  indicate  a  dired  affedion  of  the 
.brain  and  nerves. 

One  reafon  for  preferring  this  order  is,  - 
that  when  the  diathefis  which  reigns  during 

•  the 
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the  former,  and  which  appears  at  the  be^ 
ginning  of  this  mixed  fever,  is  fubdued  by 
the  continuation  of  either  difeafe,  they  then 
entirely  affume  the  fame  fymptoms  and  ap- 
pearance which  occur  in  the  nervous  fever, 
and  are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  enumerating  the  remote  caufes  of 
fevers,  a  ftoppage  of  the  perfpiration  by  ex- 
pofnigthe  body  to  c  old,  was  affigned  as  the 
uj-ual  caufc  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  and 
this  not  from  any  reafoning  ci  priori  on  the 
nature  of  cold,  or  the  probable  effeds  It 
might  ^produce  by  fhutting  up  the  perfplra- 
ble  matter  or  otherwifb,  but  merely  becaufej 
we  fefe  that  infla'mmatory  difeafes  of  various! 
kinds,  and  fevers  iii  particular,  often  occur 
after  the  .body  has  been  fo  expofed,  anc 
when  we  know  of  no  other  caufe  to  pro- 
duce them. 

In  like  manner  we  conclude,  that  th. 
vapour  ariilng  from  ftagnating  water  an. 

putrefyin 
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lUtrefying  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances, 
teing  abforbed  by  or  applied  to  the  human 
epdy,  produces  intermittents ;  but  we  form 
ais  conclufion  from  no  philofophical  deduC- 
ton  drav/n  from  an  inveftigation  of  the 
mature  of  the  vapour,  but  fnnply  becaufe 
ntermittents  are  moft  frequent  in  low  and 
iiarfhy  countries,  where  this  vapour  moft 
Ibounds. 

And  having  obferved  that  a  ftill  more 
nalignant  fever  often  arifes  in  places  where 
nen  are  greatly  crowded  together,  we  infer 
bat  the  effluvia  or  rjiiafmata  of  the  human 
mdy  produce  the  nervous  malignant  fever^ 

But  although  no  human  genius  or  in- 
eftigation  would  difcover,  a  prion,  that 
( old  produces  inflammatory  fevers,  the  va- 
»our  of  marfhes  intermittents,  or  the  human 
rniafmata  nervous  fevers;  yet  when  we 
nave  fo  much  reafon  to  think  that  this  is 
t'eally  the  cafe,  a  very  moderate  capacity 
would  fufpeil  that  thofe  caufes  adling  in 

B  b  conjundion. 
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conjiindion,  would  produce  a  difeafe  coin^. 
plicated  with  the  fymptoms  of  all  the  ge-^ 
nera.    It  would  not  be  uniiatural  even  tO; 
proceed  to  other  conclufions,  fuch  as,  that 
this  mixed  fever  would  be  moft  prevalent^ 
when   an   uncommonly   cold  and  moift 
autumn    fucceeded   an  uncommonly  hot 
fummer  J  that  in  the  winter  and  fpring  the 
inflammatory  fymptoms  would  be  ftronger 
than  in  the  fummer  or  autumn;  that  it 
would  be  more  fevere  in  fleets  and  armies 
during    campaigns,    brcaufe  ^Uilors  and 
foldiers  are  then  more  expofed  than  other 
men  to  the  influence  of  all  the  three  caufes^ 
that  in  armies  the  foot  foldier  would.be 
more  liable  to  the  difeafe  than  the  dragoon, 
the  private  centinel  than  the  oflJicer;  that 
the  fymptoms   would   vary   in  different 
countries,  according  to  the  degrees  of  heaf, 
cold,  and  moifliure ;  that  in  barracks,  and  in 
.hofpitals  the  nervous  fymptoms  would  pre- 
ponderate, and  in  the  field  the  inflamina- 

toryi 
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tory;  and  finally,  that  the  various  conftitu- 
tions  on  which  this  difeafe  might  be  en- 
grafted would  contribute  to  form  various 
ihades  and  differences  in  the  fymptoms. 

All  thofe  inferences,  which  feem  fo  ob- 
vious, are  confirmed  by  experience. 

This  mixed  fever  is  defcribed  under  va- 
rious names  by  different  authors,  particular- 
ly under  thofe  of  bilious  fever,  remitting 
fever,  autumnal  fever;  which  defcriptions, 
when  attentively  confidered,  are  found  to 
imply  a  difeafe  effentially  tlie  fame;  but 
wherein  particular  fymptoms  predominate 
in  one  cafe,  and  others  in  another,  in  con- 
fcquence  of  the  ftate  of  the  weatherjsthe 
conftitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  place  in 
which  he  refides  at  the  time  he  labours 
under  the  complaint.  Perhaps  all  the  above 
names  might  be  objedted  to  on  good 
grounds:  BUlotis  may  be  faid  to  be  impro- 
per, becaufe  the  fymptom  which  gives  rife 
to  the  name  does  not  always  attend  the  dif- 

B  b  2  eafe  j 
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eafe;  f emitting  maybe  objedled  to,  as  not 
lulHciently  diflinguifhing,  becaufe  all  fevers 
remit  in  fome  degree  ;  and  aiitutnital  inay 
be  thought  equally  open  to  criticifm,  be- 
caufe the  difeafe  occurs  alfo  in  othisrjeafons. 

Whichfoever  of  thofe  names  I  may  occa- 
fionally  ufe  in  treating  of  this  mixed  fever, 
I  (hall  always  mean  the  fame  difeafe,  al- 
though 1  may  apply  that  name  which  I 
think  befl  adapted  to  the  fymptom  under 
confideration  at  the  time. 

The  mixed  fever  ufually  begins  with  a 
'feeling  of  wearin'efs,  a  frequent  inclination 
to  yawn,  an  irregular  fenfation  of  cold,  ap- 
proaching to  chllli?iefs,-^a  confufed  pain  in 
the  head,  naufea,  tliifft,  and  very  ofteti 
vomiting. 

It  feldom  attacks  fo  brifkly  or  fuddenly 
as  the  inflammatory  fever.  The  pulfe 
though  hard  and  quick,  isnot  fo  ftrong,  full, 
and  equal ;  neither  is  the  heat  fo  great  nor 
fo  uniform ;  the  remilfions  are  more  evident 

and 
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and  permanent;  and  when  they  appear, 
there  is  a  moiftare  on  the  fkin,  which  fel- 
dom  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  true 
inflammatory  fever.  The  naufea  in  this 
fever  is  greater  than  in  the  inflammatory, 
and  more- apt  to  produce  biUous  vomitings, 
which  are  generally  preceded  by  a  pain 
about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach.  In  the  inflam- 
matoiy  fever  the  tongue  is  dry;  in  the  re- 
mitting fever  it  is  covered  from  the  begin- 
nig  with  a  whirifh  raoift  mucus,  which  gra- 
dually, as  the  fever  advances,  becomes  dry 
and  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  fymptoms  hoth  of  the  inflammatory 
and  the  mixed  fever  augment  in  the  night ; 
but  in  the  latter  there  is  a  remifllon  attend- 
ed with  fweat  towards  morning;  after  an 
abatement  of  a  few  hours  the  fame  fymp- 
toms return,  but  are  feldom  introduced  any 
more  by  a  fenfe  of  cold  or  chillinefs. 
.  In  this  manner  the  fever  fometimes  con- 
-tinues,  with  acceffions  towards  night,  and 

B  b  3  remiflions 
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remiffions  in  the  morning  for  feveral  days  j 
the   former   however   gradually  gaining 
ground,  till  at  length  the  latter  are  hardly 
perceptible. 

There  are  inftances  of  thls^  fever  attack- 
ing in  a  much  more  violent  manner,  the 
patient  complaining  of  acute  headach,  thirft, 
exceflive  heat,  and  the  fever  increafmg  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  his  being  firft  feized,  to 
a  high  and  frantic  delirium.    I  have  feen 
many  cafes  of  this  Wind  in  Dutch  Brj^bant; 
for  this  laft  fymptom  feldom  or  never  hap- 
pens in  the  remitting  fever,  except  in  hot 
climates,  or  if  in  a  moderate  climate,  in  the 
moift,  low,  and  marfhy  countries,  at  the  hot- 
left  feafon  of  the  year,  and  to  thofe  who 
from  neceffity  or  imprudence  have  ufed 
fcvere  exercife  in  the  midft  of  fogs,  or 
during  the  ardour  of  the  fun. 

Sir  John  Pringle  gives  Inftances  of  fuch 
violent  cafes  5  they  happened  in  the  fiatt-eft 

and 
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and  moft  foggy  country  in  Europe,  in  the 
jieighbourhood  of  Bois-le-duc,  to  foldiers 
obliged  to  ufe  hard  exercife  on  the  duty  of 
foraging,  while  the  adjacent  plains  were 
inundated*. 

But  in  all  thofe  cafes  the  influence  of 
marfh  miafmata  formed  an  elTential  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  infiamma- 
tory  fever,  arifmg  alfo  from  violent  exercife, 
but  ufed  in  countries  free  from  all  fuch 
miafmata,  as  is  hintfed  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  on  fevers  in  general,  and  alfo  in  that 
on  inflammatory  fevers  f;  foir  in  the  for- 
mer, notwithfl:anding  the  fuddennefs  of  the 
attack  and  the  high  outrageous  delirium, 
after  a  few  returns  of  fuch  paroxyfms,  there 
are  fo  great  figns  of  debility  as  to  occafion 
fainting,  when  the  patient  is  raifed  fxoia 
a  recumbent  to  an  ereift  poftur^. 

*  Vide  Pringle's  Obfervations,  &c.  7th  edition,  page 
75-78. 

•J-  Vide  page  309  and  page  343. 

Bb  4  The 
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The  patient  is  alfo  generally  troubled 
with  much  naufea  and  retching,  and  the 
delirium  goes  off  in  a  few  hours  with  pro- 
fufe  fweat,  in  fome  cafes  returning  next 
day,  and  remitting  in  the  fame  manner; 
none  of  which  cifcumflances  occur  in  the 
unmixed  inflammatory  fever,  when  it  at- 
tacks in  the  fame  violent  manner  with  high 
delirium. 

But  fuch  violent  cafes  are  rare,  this  mixed 
fever  ufually  beginning  with  milder  fymp- 
toms,  irregular  chillinefs,  laiTitude,  confufion 
of  the  head,  aching  of  the  bones,  and  dif- 
order  of  the  flomach. 

If  the  ftrength  and  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe 
induce  the  phyfician  to  order  bleeding,  the 
blood  generally  throws  up  abundance  of  in- 
flammatory cruft,  notwithftanding  which, 
inftead  of  greater  and  more  diftind:  re- 
xniffions,  which  he  probably  expefts  from 
the  evacuation,  a  fudden  and  dangerous  de- 
gree of  weakpefs  not  unfrequently  follows; 
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for  in  the  progrefs  of  this  fever  the  pulfe  h 
not  fo  fteady  as  in  the  inflammatoiy. 

This  difeafe  is  fometimes  accompanied  at 
the  beginning  with  coftivenefs,  at  other 
times  with  a  tendency  to  loofenefs;  the  firft 
cafe  forms  a  prefumption  of  an  inflamma- 
tory bias  in  the  difeafe. 

Exceffive  ficknefs,  bilious  vomiting  and 
purging,  are  often  the  predominant  fymp- 
toms  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever;  and 
when  thefe  evacuations  are  judicioufly  en- 
couraged and  affifted  by  repeated  draughts 
of  mild  fubacid  drinks,  and  plentiful  dilu- 
tion continued  for  fome  time  after  the  eva- 
cuations have  abated,  this  treatment  alone 
frequently  carries  ofT  the  fever; — in  my 
opinion  it  performs  this  fervice  oftener  than 
it  gets  the  credit  of  it. 

For  as  the  cholera,  a  difeafe  confiding  of 
alternate  vomiting  and  purging  of  bilious 
matter,  is  not  uncommon  at  the  time  of  the 

year 
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year  when  this  fever  is  moft  apt  to  prevail; 
when  the  fever  is  accompanied  with  bilious 
vomitings  and  purgings,  and  is  actually 
cured  by  encouraging  thefe  evacuations,  it  is 
fometimes  imagined  that  the  whole  of  the 
difeafe  was  a  cholera,  although  in  reality  a 
formed  fever  had  commenced,  of  which  the 
vomiting  and  purging  were  only  fymptoms. 

It  may  be  faid  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
know  that  a  difeafe,  which  fuddenly  retires, 
would  ever  have  advanced  j  and  the  cholera 
is  a  difeafe  which  frequently  occur.,  inde- 
pendent of  any  formed  fever. 

But  as  the  cholera  often  occurs  without 
fever,  when  a  perfon  is  feized  with  a  cold 
fit,  followed  by  heat  and  other  fymptoms 
of  fever,  although  bilious  vomiting  and 
purging  fhould  accompany  or  follow  thefe 
feverifli  fymptoms,  the  difeafe  fliould  be 
confidered  as  a  fever,  and  not  a  cholera. 

Befides,  when  this  fever  is  epidemic,  we 
fee  frequent  inftances  of  its  beginning  with 

vomiting 
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Vomiting  and  purging;  but  the  patient  re^ 
fufmg  to  encourage,  by  any  means,  thofe 
evacuations,  tbey  ftop  of  themfelves,  in 
which  cafe  the  fever  generally  continues 
with  great  ficknefs  and  oppreffion  through 
the    remaining    courfe    of  the  difeafe : 
Whereas  when  the  patient  has  the  refolu- 
tion  to  perfevere,  in  fpite  of  naufea  and 
ficknefs,  in  drinking  abundantly  of  mild 
diluent  hquors,  and  alfo  allows  them  to  be 
injeded  by  the  anus,  till  the  redundant  and 
acrimonious  bile  is  intirely  wafhed  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  feverifh  fymptoms  are 
more  apt  to  ceafe  along  with  the  vomiting 
and  the  purging,  the  whole  diforder  terminat- 
ing in  a  profufe  and  univerfal  perfpiration. 

ChilHnefs,  headach,  and  every  indication 
of  a  beginnnig  fever,  had  accompanied  the 
vomiting  and  purging  in  the  laft  cafe  as  in 
the  firft,  and  there  was  the  fame  reafon  to 
dread  the  continuation  of  it  in  both  in- 
ftances.  Since,  therefore,  it  feldomer  con- 
tinues 
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tiniies  when  thofe  evacuations  are  freely 
promoted  than  when  they  are  not,  it  feems 
highly  probable  that  promoting  them  by 
plentiful  dilution,  is  not  only  the  propereft 
treatment  of  a  cholera,  but  alfo  a  likely 
means  of  carrying  off  a  fever  which  begins 
with  the  fymptoms  of  a  cholera. 

And  although  this  method  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  in  removing  every  fever  that  begins 
with  thofe  fymptoms,  there  is  the  greateft 
■  reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  always  of  fervice, 
and  alleviates  or  prevents  many  troublefome 
fymptoms  in  the  courfe  of  the  fever. 

The  good  efledts  which  antimonial  medi- 
cines, given  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever, 
often  produce,  render  this  ftill  more  pro- 
bable ;  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  perfpfra- 
tion  which  they  excite  (for  it  is  when  they 
excite  all  the  three  that  they  are  moft  fuc- 
cefsful),  often  having  the  fame  efficacy  in 
removing  this  fever  when  it  begins  without 

thofe 
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tliofe  fymptoms,  that  promoting  them  by 
continued  dilution  has  when  the  fever  fets. 
in  with  them. 

When  the  fymptoms  of  a  fuperabundance 
I  ©f  bile  appear  from  the  commencement  of 
fhis  fever,  there  is  a  great  ^probability  that 
the  patient  will  be  peculiarly  fubjed:  to 
iicknefs,  oppreffion,  drought,  bilious  ftoolsj 
With  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  belly 
through  the  courfe  of  it. 

% 

h  Thofe  painful  and  difagreeable  fymptoms 
fometimes  take  place,  notwithftanding  all  the 
care  that  can  be  taken  to.  promote  the  eva- 
cuation of  bile  from  the  beginning,  but  are 
%pt  to  be  more  fevere,  to  be  attended  with 
gripes,  with  heat,  and  fometimes  even  with 
Sexcoriation  about  the  fundament,  when  this 
is  negleded. 

Worms  are  fometimes  pafled  by  flool, 
•fomigtimes  they  are  thrown  up  by  vomiting 

in 
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in  the  courfe  of  this  fever,  and  fometime's 
efcape  by  the  mouth  without  vomiting,  and 
in  fuch  cafes  the  griping  and  ficknefs  are 
remarkably  obftinate  and  fevere. 

Lancifius  firft  gave  an  opinion,  which 
has  been  fince  adopted  by  Sir  John  Pringle 
and  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  their  books 
upon  the  difeafes  of  the  army,  that  as  thefe 
animals  fometimes  lie  long  in  the  bowels 
without  creating  much  uneafmefs  to  perfons 
otherwife  well,  he  fuppofes  that  In  all  who 
have  this  fymptom,  the  worms  are  lodged 
before  the  fever  begins;  and  then  being 
annoyed  by  the  increafe  of  heat,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  humours  in  the  primae 
-vi.T.  (confequent  on  the  fever),  they  begin 
to  move  about  and  ftruggle  to  get  out,  and 
fo  occafion  the  difagreeable  fymptoms  above 
jjaentioned, 

Notwithftandingthe  refpeaable  authority 
by  which  this  opinion  is  fupported,  I  ean- 

not 
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not  help  thinking  it  more  probable  that 
thefe  animals  are  produced  by  the  elFeds  of 
the  feve:-,  than  that  they  exift  previoufly; 
and  that  iDcihg  feduced  and  perverted  from 
their  original  Jiate  of  innocence  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  difeafe,  they  then,  for  the  firft 
time,  become  mifchievous  wanderers  all 
ovet  the  alimentary  canal :  Which  opinion 
is  greatly  confirmed  by  this  circumftance, 
that  worms  are  very  feldom  found  in  the 
bowels  of  grown-up  perfons  who  die  of 
other  difeafes. 

The  urine  is  generally  high-coloured  and 
tranfparent,  and  rendered  in  fmall  quantity 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fever ;  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  difeafe  it  afTumes  a  citrori  co- 
lour, or  becomes  turbid  j  if  the  difeafe  takes 
a  favourable  turn,  it  is  made  in  confider- 
ably  greater  quantity,  and  fometimes  (not 
always)  depofits  a  pale  brick-coloured 
fediment. 

*  The 
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The  duration  of  this  fever,  like  that  of 
all  fevers,  is  uncertain ;  as  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  fometimes  checked  and  fometiraes 
intirely  removed  by  afhfting  fpontaneous  or 
exciting  artificial  evacuations  on  its  firft  ap- 
pearance; I  am  alfo  convinced  that  its 
courfe  may  be  fhortened  by  other  means 
which  may  be  ufed  during  its  progrefs :  I 
therefore  cannot  be  furprifed  at  that  un- 
certainty. 

As  for  the  ancient  and  venerable  dodrine 
of  critical  days,  without  calling  in  queftion 
the  veracity  or  judgment  of  thofe  gfeat 
men,  who  in  other  cUmates,  when  the 
iilode  of  living  was  more  fimple,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  pradice  of  medicine  was 
more  paffive  than  it  is  at  prefent,  firft  point- 
ed them  out;  I  have  only  to  fay,  that  what 
obfervations  I  have  been  able  myfelf  to 
make,  have  not  taught  me  to  rely  upon 

them. 

c  I  therefore 
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I  therefore  look  up  with  admiration  at 
the  fuperior  penetration  of  thofe  wJjo  in- 
form us,  that  they  can  perceive  them  take 
place  with  wonderful  regularity  even  in  this 
uncertain  climate,  and   in  thefe  days  of 
luxury  and  excefs,  and  notwithftanding  the 
various  methods  of  treating  fevers  now  in 
ufe.    For  even  admitting  that  Nature  of 
herfelf  had  a  defn-e  of  terminating  a  fever 
on  one  day  rather  than  another,  and  that 
a  few  faline  draughts,  caftor  bolufes,  or  a 
little  cordial  confection,  could  not  much  dif- 
turb  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  yet  it 
feems  reafonable  to  expert  that  fuch  power- 
ful medicines  as  antimony  and  Peruvian 
bark  would  make  a  great  alteration  in  the 
progrefs  and  periods  of  the  fever,  and  put 
it- out  of  the  reach  of  every  eye  but  that  of 
faith,  to  difcern  the  critical  movements  in 
queftion.    To  fuppofe  that  thefe  medicines 
will  abridge  the  fever,  without  difconcert- 
ing  the  critical  periods,  is  to  fuppofe  a  great 
"  deal. 

C  c  If 
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If  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  regular  plan 
of  treatment  in  difeafes  -whofe  appearance 
is  more  uniform,  it  muft  be  ftill  more 
difficult  in  fuch  a  diftemper  as  this,  whofe 
remiffions  announce  it  of  a  middle  nature 
between  the  continued  and  remittent  fever> 
while  another  combination  of  fymptoms 
incline  us  to  think  it  alfo  of  an  intermediate 
kind  between  the  inflammatory  and  the 
nervous ;  and  whofe  Proteus  difpofition,  after ' 
difplaying  the  ftrongeft  likenefs  to  the  for- 
mer, is  apt  fuddenly  to  alTume  the  raoft  ma- 
lignant features  of  the  latter.  As  bleeding 
13  fo  beneficial  in  the  one  and  fo  hurtful  in 
the  other,  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  important 
points  to  be  decided  in  our  treatment  of  this 
mixed  fever,  is,  in  what  degree  that  evacua- 
tion is  proper,  and  in  what  cafes  it  is  proper 
at  all. 

We  find  a  veiy  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  medical  writers  on  this  im- 
portant head  ;  and  there  are  fome  who  firft 
7  infift 
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•nfifl:  at  great  length  upon  the  neceffity  of 
repeated  bleedings  at  the  beginning,  when 
'  the  pulfe  is  ftrong  and  frequent,  warn  us, 
iri  pathetic  termsj  of  the  danger  of  delay  ; 
•becaiife  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  by 
that  evacuation  J  if  negleded,  will  never  re- 
turn ;  and  in  a  fubfequent  paragraph  the 
prudent  author  informs  us,  that  however 
ftrong  the  phlogiftic  diathefis'  appears  to 
be  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  yet, 
in  many  inftances,  it  does  not  form  the 
^elTential  part  of  the  difeafe,  and  will  not 
continue  through  the  courfe  of  it.  We  are 
reminded,  that  "  to  diminifh  the  quantity 
"  of  blood  is  an  eafy  affair,  but  to  reftore 
"  that  fource  of  ftrength  is  tedious  and 
*'  difficult,  and  intreated  to  be  upon  our 
"  guard,  for  perhaps  nervous  debility  and 
"  putrefcency  are  lurking  behind  the  in- 
"  flammatory  fyraptoms,  ready  to  ftart 
"  forth  and  ravifh  the  patient  out  of  our 
*'  hands  as  foon  as  he  has  loft  a  litde 
"  blood,"  ^ 

C  c  2  Such 
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Such  admonitions  are  no  doubt  well 
meant,  and  defer ve  our  gratitude,  as  much 
as  the  commander  in  chief  did  that  of  the 
officer  whom  he  detached  upon  a  hazardous 
expedition,  with  preffing  orders  to  haften 
his  march  and  attack  the  enemy  as  foon  as 
poffible,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  not 
to  precipitate  things  in  the  leaft,  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  a  proper  opportunity  ;  as  the 
'  enemy,  on  their  part,  were  extremely  well 
difpofed  to  deftroy  him  and  his  whole  party 
if  they  could.  Admonitions  to  avoid  the 
dangers  by  which  we  feem  equally  prefTed, 
of  bleeding  or  letting  it  alone,  are  of  little 
fervice  unlefs  they  are  accompanied  with 
fuch  particular  diredions  as  may  affift  our 
judgment  in  determining  on  the  one  meafure 
or  the  other. 

The  ftate  of  the  weather  and  feafon  of 
the  year  will  affift  a  little  in  deciding  this 
point,  becaufe  the  nature  of  the  fever  will 
more  probably  incline  to  what  is  called  the 
putrid  kind  in  autumn  after  a  very  hot  fum- 
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mer,  than  during  the  frofts  of  winter  or  the 
piercing  winds  of  the  fpring.  Bleeding 
therefore  will  more  probably  be  requifite  in 
the  one  feafon  than  in  the  other,  and  may 
be  ventured  in  greater  quantity,  although 
the  fymptoms  fhould  be  nearly  the  fame. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive  there  is  more 
reafon  to  believe  the  fever  to  be  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  than  when  his  body  is 
loofe. 

When  difeafes  of  a  nervous  malignant 
tendency  prevail,  or  has  lately  vifited  a 
perfon  in  a  fever  of  that  fpecies,  or  when  the 
patient  is  lodged  in  an  hofpital,  we  ought 
to  be  more  cautious  of  bleeding  at  all,  and 
more  moderate  in  the  quantity  to  be  taken, 
than  if  no  fuch  diftempers  were  epidemic, 
or  than  if  the  patient  had  not  had  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  a  perfon  from  whom  he 
could  receive  the  contagion,  or  than  if  he 
breathed  an  atmofphere  more  free  from 
human  effluvia  than  is  to  be  found  in 
holpitals. 

C  c  3  The 
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The  fame  caution  and  moderation  is  more 
requifite  with  patients  whofe  natural  con-r 
ftitution  is  weakly,  than  with.thpfe  who  are 
robuft  and  plethoric. 

Due  weight  being  allowed  to  all  thefe 
circumftarices,  we  fhall  be  enabled  to  deter-r 
mine  with  ftill  more  accuracy  upon  the 
propriety  of  venefediion,  by  attentively  con- 
fidering  the  fymptoms  themfelves;  and  when 
we  find  thofe  which  indicate  the  operation 
blended  with  thofe  which  forbid  it,  our 
decifion  will  depend  upon  "v^'hich  prepon- 
derate. 

Should  a  robufl  man,  for  example,  com- 
plain of  a  fenfation  of  cold,  with  irregular 
'ihiverings,  fucceeded  by  great  heat,  a  flrong 
and  rapid  pulfe,  with  pains  in  the  loins  and 
head,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  coftive,  it 
will  be  expedient  to  let  fome  blood  prer 
vious  to  giving  an  emetic  or  ufing  any 
medicine,  although  the  difeafe  occurs  in 
fiutumn,  and  the  patient  has  a  yellowiih 

tinge 
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tinge  in  his  eyes,  a  bitter  tafte  in  his  mouth, 
and  much  naufca.  But  if  the  cold  fit  is  ^ 
preceded  by  long  continued  liftleffnefs,  if 
it  amounts  only  to  a  feeble  fenfe  of  cold  or 
irreo-ular  chillnefs,  if  attended  with  an  open 
belly,  and  if  the  patient  feems  dejeded, 
it  will  be  beft  to  wave  the  bleeding,  although 
the  fkin  fhould  be  very  hot  and  the  pulfe 
pretty  full  and  ftrong. 

The  two  circumftances  which  deferve  to 
have  the  greateft  weight  in  deciding  this 
queftion,  are  the  nature  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic,  if  any  prevails,  and  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  patient ;  for  if  the  laft  is  not 
exceedingly  ftrong  and  plethoric  indeed, 
and  the  pulfe  ftrong  and  full  in  proportion, 
it  will  be  fafeft  to  omit  bleeding  when  ner- 
vous malignant  fevers  are  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood.    But  if  the  ftrength  of  the 
patient  and  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation 
determine  us  to  rifk  this  evacuation, it  fhould 
fee  in  a  much  more  moderate  degree  than 

C  c  4  we 
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we  might  have  thought  expedient,  had  no 
fuch  epidemics  reigned  at  the  time. 

After  all  the  accuracy  that  can  be  dif- 
played  in  pointing  out  the  proper  treatment 
in  this  important  article,  cafes  occur  that 
puzzle  phyficians  of  the  greateft  natural 
fagacity  and  mod  improved  experience — 
and  perhaps  puzzle  thofe  of  this  defcription 
only  ;  for  there  are  to  M^hom  no  extenfion 
of  practice  can  give  experience,  and  to 
whofe  felf-fufficiency,  no  cafe,  however 
complicated  Vvith  opppfmg  fymptoms,  feems 
intricate. 

After  bleeding,  or  having  decided  that 
the  evacuation  is  not  necefTary,  the  meafure 
to  be  taken  in  the  next  place  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  ftomach  and  whole  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal  fhould  be  emptied. 

The  remains  of  food,  •  the  redundancy  of 
bile  and  other  fecrctions,  with  the  wind 
and  fsces  there  accumulated,  have  doubt- 
lefs  confiderable  effed  in  aggravating  every 

fymptom 
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fvmptom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever,  and 
I  we  fometimes  have  the  fatisfadion  of  iind- 
■  ing  the  fever  entirely  removed  in  confe- 

<juence  of  the  means  taken  to  cleanfe  the 

firft  paflages. 

If  there  is  a  confiderable  degree  of  naufea, 

it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  begin  with  a 

purgative ;  becaufe  in  this  fituation  the 
i  patient  would  in  all  probability  throw  it  up^ 
ilt  vvili  be  beft  therefore  to  begin  by  order- 
iing  a  laxative  clyfter  ;  and  after  the  opera- 
ttion  of  that  medicine  is  over,  to  give  aa 
(cmetic. 

The  firft  wpl  wafh  the  hardened  £xce$ 
ffrom  the  redum,  and  render  the  operation 
(of  the  fecond  more  effedual.  It  will  be 
Ibeft  not  to  give  the  emetic  at  the  time  of 
tthe  acceffion  ;  but  rather  wait  till  that  fecms 
tto  abate. 

Two  or  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  dif- 
(folved  in  a  little  water  will  generally  prove 
la  fufficient  dofe,  and  in  this  fever  is  more 

efficacious 
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efficacious  than  ipecacoanha,  which  in  the 
dyfentery  is  preferable  to  tartar  emetic.  The 
-tromiting,  when  it  begins,  muft  be  promoted 
hy   drinking  very:  plentifully  of  warm 
water  ;  and  in  cafe  the  firft  dofe  fhould  not 
operate  within  half  an  hour  after  it  is  taken, 
three  grains  more  may  be  dilTolved  m  a 
•quart  of  warm  water  ;  and  half  a  pint  of 
this  folution  may  be  drank  every  quarter  of 
■an  hour  till  it  has  had  the  defired  effed.  ^ 
-    Exhibited  in  this  manner,  the  antimonial 
generally  proves  both  emetic  and  purgative, 
effeaually  cleanfing  the  whole  inteftinal 
canal,  and  often  producing  fuch  a  deter- 
mination to  the  furface  as  brings  on  an 
univerfal  diaphorefis,  and  removes  the  con, 
■  jaridion  of  the  extreme  veflels,  all  of  which 
effeds  united,  fometimes  carry  off  the  fever. 

As  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  much 
acrimonious  bile  is  fometimes  accumulated 
in  the  gall-bladder  and  flexure  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  much  rancid  matter  -retamcd 
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in  the  bowels  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever, 
it  follows  of  courfe  that  fuch  accumulations 
muft  aggravate  every  fymptom  of  theifever; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  throwing  fuch 
_  a  load  out  of  the  body  muft  have  confider^ 
able  effed:  in  coding  and  relieving  the 
opprelTed  patient ;  but  then  it  is  urged,  that 
this  redundancy  and  accumulation  of  bile 
and  othej-  acrimonious  matter  being '  the 
(sffedt  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  fever,  the 
removal  of  it,  although  it  do  produce  an 
abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  cannot  pofTibly 
remove  the  fever, 

_  However  plaufibk  this  may  feem,  I  am 
fully  convinced  from  obfervation,  that 
vomits,  and  particularly  thofe  of  emetic 
tartar,  are  often  of  great  fervice,  independent 
of  their  effed  of  unloading  the  ftomach, 
fometimes  even  when  the  ftomach.  Teems 
to  have  been  quite  clean,  and  when  nothing 
has  been  thrown  up  befides  the  emetic  itfelf 
and  the  water. 

The 
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The  adion  of  vomiting  is  violent  and 
convulfive;  the  retchings,  which  continue 
after  the  ftomach  itfelf  is  quite  empty,  are 
ftill  more  fo  :  They  produce  a  copious  and 
•nniverfal  perfpiration ;   they  afFedt.  every 
veflcl  of  the  body ;   the  ftomach  has  a 
■ftronger  fympathy  than  any  other  organ, 
the  heart  excepted,  with  the  whole  body; 
and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  emetic  tartar, 
exhibited  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
fometimes  entirely   fhakes  oft'  fevers.  I 
(hall  not  make  any  farthcir  attempt  to  ex- 
plain bouD;  fuch  an  attempt  would  be  as 
fuperfluous  as  it  might  be  unfuccefsftil ;  for 
thofe  who  cxped  nothing  from  this  medi- 
cine but  cleanfing  the  firft  paflages,  and  pre- 
venting noxious  abforption,  may  think  the 
antimonial  neceflary  for  thofe  purpofes  at 
leaft  ;  and  if,  upon  trial,  they  find  that  it 
has  another  falutary  effed  befides  that  which 
they  expedited,  the  good  refulting  to  the 
patient  will  be  deemed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
fufiicient  compenfation  for  the  refutation  of 
their  argument. 
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If  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever  the  pa- 
tient has  a  violent  vomiting,  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  give  either  tartar  emetic  or  ipeca- 
coanha,  but  rather  to  promote  the  fponta- 
neous  vomiting  by  plentiful  and  repeated 
draughts  of  warm  water,  until  the  flomach 
is  completely  cleanfed,  and  the  vomiting 
ceafes;  for  vomiting  is  the  cure  of  vomit- 
ing in  all  cafes  except  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  inflammation,  or  fome  other  difeafc 
of  the  J'uhjlanu  of  the  ftomach. 

When  the  vomiting  is  accompanied  with 
a  purging,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  plentiful 
drinking,  without  any  cathartic  medicine, 
will  be  fufficient  to  promote  this  evacuation 
as  well  as  the  other ;  but  if  there  is  no 
natural  loofenefs,  or  if  the  tartar  enietlc,  the 
ipecacoanha,  James's  powder,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  given  to  excite  vomiting, 
operates  as  a  vomit  only,  without  emptying 
the  bowels  alfo^  it  will  be  highly  expedient 
to  give  the.  patient  an  injedion  a  fhort  time 

after 
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after  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  and  £t 
cooling  purgative  the  following  day. 

But  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  fever  there 
is  neither  a  vomiting  nor  a  great  degree  of 
naufea,  it  will  be  moft  expedient  to  give,- 
previous  to  the  emetic,  and  immediately 
after  the  bleeding  (if  bleeding  is  at  all  ne- 
ceflary),  a  medicine  that  we  are  certain 
■will  d'lrcElly  prove  cathartic  ;  for  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  cleanfe  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal  and  prevent  acrid  abforptions 
as  foon  as  we  polFibly  can  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
the  tartar  emetic  may  be  given  the  day  after 
the  operation  of  this  purgative. 

In  fhort,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  on  the 
attack  of  the  fever,  is  to  bleed,  if  bleeding 
be  thought  proper ;  after  which,  in  cafe  of 
ficknefs  or  m.uch  naufea,  to  give  an  emetic, 
and  if  this  emetic  does  not  prove  alfo  pur- 
gative, an  injection  fhould  be  given  the 
fame  evening  to  remove  indurated  fseces, 
»nd  a  cooling  purgative  next  day  to  cleanfe 

the . 
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*the  whole  canal ;  but  when  there  is  little 
or  no  naufea,  or  other  fymptom  of  a  foul 
ftomach,  the  cooling  purgative  may  be  given 
previous  to  the  emetic  or  any  antimoniai 
medicine. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  that'thefe 
evacuations,  without  carrying  the  fever  away 
intirely,  produce  fome  abatement,  and  a 
more  evident  diftind  remifiion  than  was 
before.  The  more  diftind  the  remillions 
are,  the  greater  probability  is  there  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  fever.  However  violent  the 
fymptoms  during  the  exacerbation  may  be, 
the  chance  of  this  is  greater  when  the  re- 
milllon  is  tolerably  evident,  even  although 
the  acceffion  be  violent,  than  when  the 
laft  is  more  mild  and  the  remiffion  lefs  ob- 
vious ;  becaufe  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  is  fafer  and  more  certain. 
But  if  the  opportunity  of  carrying  off  the 
fever,  which  fuch  remiffions  afford.  Is  not 
improved,  they  often  become,  lefs  diftina:, 

and 
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and  the  fever  of  courfe  more  dangerous.  Sis 

di-achms  of  the  powder  of  bark  for  an  adult,  1 

cr  as  near  that  quantity  as  the  patient  can  I 

be  prevailed  on  to  take,  fliould  be  given  J 

during  the  remiffion ;  and  as  this  is  generally  I 

fliort,  the  dofes  muft  be  large,  and  repeated  1 
frequently,  to  make  fure  of  giving  that,  M 

quantity  during  the  interval:  If  this  fuc-  I 

ceeds,  the  fame  medicine  fhould  be  con-  I 

tinned,   in  fmaller  quantity,  for  feveral  I 

days.  I 

There  is  no  danger  in  making  this  trial  I 

by  the  bark  when  there  is  little  or  no  in-  I 

flammatory  diathefis,  which  there  is  great  j 

reafon  to  believe  is  the  cafe  when  the  j 

febrile  fymptoms  abate  confiderably,  and  I 

when  the  remilTion  becomes  more  diftlnd  I 

immediately  after  the  firft  evacuations.  I 

It  was  long  an  almoft  univerfal  opinion,  I 

and  is  ftill  the  opinion  of  many,  that  bark  I 

cannot  fafely  be  given  in  any  fevers  but  the  I 

intermittent,  and  not  in  them  till  the  in-  I 

termiffion  I 
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termiilion  is  perfed.  In  unformed  inter- 
linittents,  therefore,  and  the  remitting  fevers 
]  now  under  confideration,  the  pradlice  was 
Itb  give  neutral  falts  and  fahne  mixtures 
;  after  the  firft  evacuations,  in  the  expedlatiori 
I  that  by  the  continuing  thefe  medicines  the 
•.hmiffions  would  gradually  become  completi 
Antermijfions^  and  then  the  bark  might  be 
;  given  with  fafety. 

Eut  this  expedation  was  fo  often  diC* 
appointed,  and  the  remiflions,  inftead  of 
becoming  longer  and  more  diftindt  during 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  bark,  were  fo  apt  to  dif- 
•appear  altogether,  and  the  fever  to  advance 
with  a  lefs  interrupted  pace  and  more  vio- 
lent fymptoms,  that  fome  praditioners,  on 
whofe  minds  long-eftabliflied  opinions  had 
lefs  influence  than  ordinary,  ventured  to 
give  the  bark  without  waiting  for  fuch  a 
perfedl:  intermiffion  as  the  common  pradice 
prefcribed  ;  and  their  boldnefs,  in  many 
inftances,  was  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

D  d  Mr» 
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Mr.  Cleghorn,  formerly  furgeon  to  a  re- 
giment at  Minorca,  and  afterwards  ledlurer 
in  anatomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  by 
his  obfervations  on  the  epidemical  difeafes 
of  that  ifland,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
removal  of  this  prejudice.  That  gentleman 
difplays  in  his  book  *  great  learning,  a  mofl 
acute  judgment,  and  much  liberality  of 
mind  j  he  candidly  acknowledges  the  errors 
of  his  early  pradlice  ;  and  to  prevent  others 
from  falling  into  the  fame,  feems  to  have 
been  his  chief  inducement  for  publifhing  ; 
and  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  his 
publication  has  faved  many  lives.  His  ob- 
fervations have  been  confirmed  by  thofe  of 
feveral  judicious  practitioners  who  have  ap- 
peared fince.  But  he  whofe  penetration 
firft  overcomes  an  hurtful  prejudice  is  entitled 
to  the  firft  pralfe. 

*  Vide  Obfervations  on  ihe  Epidemical  Difeafes  of 
Minorca,  by  George  Cleghorn,  Surgeon  to  General  OfFar. 
rel's  Regiment. 


The 
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The  experience  of  candid  and  judicious 
praditioners  alone  ought  to  have  weight  in 
determining  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  this  method,  which  can   neither  be 
ftrengthened  nor  weakened  by  any  inquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  bark  a6ts, 
whether  it  is  by  a  tonic  power,  ading  on 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  communi- 
cated by  them  to  the  whole  body^  or 
whether  it  produces  its  effeds  in  a  flower 
manner  by  its  operation  on  the  fluids: 
Such  inquiries  are  far  more  curious  than 
ufeful;  but  wpre  they  more  ufeful  than 
curious,  the  invefliigation  would  be  equally 
fruitlefs  ;  and  thofe  who  hefitate  to  give  the 
bark  till  it  is  clearly  made  out  in  what 
manner  it  performs  its  effeas,  will,  in  all 
human ^  probability^  continue  hefitating  to 
the  end  of  their  lives. 

It  is  not  unufual  for  thofe  who  feem  to 
have  the  higheft  opinion  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark  to  give  it  in  conjundion  with 

D  d  2  fnake- 
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fnake-root,  chamomile-flowers,  and  other 
bitters,  with  a  view  to  render  it  ftill  more 
efficacious. 

But  univerfal  experience  has  eftabliflied 
the  Peruvian  bark  as  the  moft  powerful 
febrifuge  of  all  the  clafs  of  bitters,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  clafs  of  medicines ;  yet 
fometimes  it  fails,  merely  becaufe  the  pa- 
tient's ftomach  cannot  bear  the  due  quantity 
for  producing  the  defired  effed;  j — if  we 
intermingle  any  other  bitter  we  mufl:  ne- 
celTarily  withdraw  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  bark,  that  is  to  fay,  we  muft  fub- 
ftitute  a  certain  quantity  of  a  weaker  re- 
medy in  the  place  of  a  ftronger,  which  to  a 
man  of  plain  unrefined  underftanding, 
would  not  appear  the  moft  probable  method 
of  overcoming  a  difeafe — experience  having 
alfo  proved  that  the  bark  fits  as  eafy  upon 
the  ftomach  as  any  hitter,  the  giving  any 
other  bitter,  over  and  above,  will  hardly 
be  fuppofed  the  beft  way  of  enabling  the 
ftomach  to  retain  a  greater  quantity  "of 

bark. 
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bark.  Sydenham  fays,  "  Neque  enim  re- 
"  mediorum  pompse  libuit  indulgere;  cum 
"  fane,  qui  aliquid  cortici  adjiciunt,  praster 
"  vehiculum,  eidem  in  ventriculum  tranf- 
"  mittendo  neccfTarium,  aut  ex  ignorantia 
"  peccant,  ut  mihi  videtur,  aut  dolo  malo." 

This  obfervation  is  certainly  too  fevere ; 
yet  however  proper  combinations  may  be 
on  other  occafions,  they  feem  improper  on 
this,  where  the  view  is  folely  to  give  as 
much  bark  during  a  remilTion  of  the  fever, 
as  will  afford  the  greateft  probability  of  pre- 
venting its  return.  Indeed  combinations, 
too  often,  while  they  render  a  prefcription 
more  pompous,  make  it  lefs  efficacious. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of 
giving  the  bark  in  this  fever,  has  been 
greatly  magnified ;  the  notion,  in  particular, 
that  it  checks  the  fecretions,  and  fupprelTes 
beneficial  difcharges,  has  probably  arifen 
from  fallacious  reafoning  a  priori^  for  the 

D  d  3  experience 
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experience  of  the  moft  accurate  cbfervers 
teaches  us,  that  although  this  medicine  has 
a  powerful  effect  in  flopping  thofe  partial 
colliquative  fweats,  which  are  at  onos  the 
effe<£l  and  the  caufe  of  weaknefs,  yet  it 
ofteq  promotes  warm,  univerfal,  and  criti- 
cal perfpiration.  The  fame  experience 
fhews,  that  the  opinion  of  its  having  a  ten- 
dency to  form  obftrudions  in  the  liver  and 
other  abdominal  vifcera,  and  lay  a  founda-^ 
tion  for  future  dropfies,  is  equally  ill- 
founded  ;  and  that  various  other  bad  ef- 
fects, the  real  offspring  of  difeafe,  but 
which  the  bark,  had  it  been  given  in  time, 
would  have  prevented,  have  been  unjuftly 
imputed  to  the  medicine,  merely  becaufe  it 
had  not  the  fame  effect  when  U  was  given 
too  late. 

To  adniinifter  the  bark  indeed,  while 
there  are  ftrong  fymptoms  of  an  inflamma- 
tory difpofition,  and  little  or  no  remiffion, 
is  dangerous  J  and  to  throw  it  into  the 

ftomacU 
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ftomach  and  bowels,  while  they  are  replete 
with  bilious  or  acrimonious  fluids  would  be 
ineffeaual;  it  is  therefore  fometimes  ne- 
ceflfary  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  firft  by- 
bleeding,  and  obviate  the  fecond  by  clean- 
fingthe  alimentary  canal,  that  this  powerful 
medicine  may  not  do  harnri,  by  augmenting 
the  already  too  forcible  adion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  in  the  one  cafe;  and  that  its 
virtues  may  not  be  drowned  by  an  accu- 
mulated flood  of  coluvies  in  the  other*. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  thofe  evacuations, 
the  fever  continues  with  augmenting  force^ 
and  fhortening  remiffions,  fo  that  the  bark 
cannot  with  propriety  be  given,  or  having 
been  given,  produces  no  abatement  of  the 

*  In  hot  climates  it  is  not  fo  requifite,  nor  indeed  fo 
fafe,  to  try  the  ufual  means  of  bringing  this-difcafe  to  more 
dilHna  remiffions,  or  at  leaft  we  dare  not  rilk  the  trial  fo 
long  as  in  colder  countries  }  becaufe  in  the  former  every 
hour  of  delay  threatens  that  fatal  debility  which  renders 
all  medicine  ufelefs.  And  the  very  circumftance  which 
may  prompt  us  to  ufe  the  bark  more  readily,  muft  make  us 
ufe  bleeding  more  reluftantly  ;  for  cxceifive  heat  augments 
the  debilitating  tendency  of  the  fever. 

P  d  4  difeafc: 
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difeafe:  If,  on  the  contrary,  after  its  life  the 
tongue  becomes  parched,  and  the  fkin  drier 
and  more  hot,  the  bark  muft  be  drfcon- 
tinued ;  and  the  beft  we  can  do  is  to  return 
to  the  antimonials,  but  in  fuch  fmall  dofes, 
as  without  exciting  vomiting  will  give  a 
determination  of  fluids  to  the  fkin,  promote 
perfpiratlon,  and  keep  the  body  open. 

Small  dofes  of  James's  powder  I  hax'-e 
generally  found  to  ad  in  this  way  with  as 
much  certainty  and  mildnefs  as  any  form 
in  which  antimony  can  be  exhibited,  giving 
at  the  fame  time  repeated  dofes  of  Riverius's 
anti-emetic  mixture.  This  medicine,  is)hen 
taken  in  the  moment  of  effervejcetice,  is  pecu- 
liarly grateful  and  refrefhing  to  the  parched 
mouth  and  fqueamifh  flomaeh  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  for  thefe  and  other  rcafons  is 
probably  then  mofl  beneficial.  Some  prac- 
titioners have  occafionally  given  a  folution 
of  the  alkaline  fait,  and  immediately  above 
it  the  proper  quantity  of  lemon  juice,  that 

the 
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the  efFervTsfcence  might  take  pkce  entirely 
ifl  the  ftomach ;  but  the  alkaline  folution.  is 
fo  very  naufeous  that  few  patients  can  fWal-. 
low  it ;  To  obviate  this,  others  have  thoii2:ht 
,  of  giving  the  fait  in  a  bolus, — but  who  can 
fay,  that  immediately  on  the  alkaline  fait  en- 
tering the  ftomach,  it  may  not  meet  with 
fomething  there  which  may  inftantly  change 
its  nature,  and  prevent  it  from  effervefcing 
with  the  lemon  juice? 

The  antimonial  alteratives,  the  faline 
mixtures,  in  the  ufual  way,  or  neutral  me- 
dicines in  any  other  form,  are  therefore  to 
be  preferrejd,  and  will  be  rendered  more  ef- 
fedual  by  keeping  the  patient's  bed-cham- 
ber moderately  cool,  having  it  always  well 
ventilated  and  refrefhed  with  vinegar;  and 
by  encouraging  the  patient  to  drink  abun- 
dantly of  cooling  fubacid  drinks,  as  lemon- 
ade, imperial*,  toaft  and  water,  acidulated 

*  The  cooling  aperient  qualities  and  acid  tafte  of 
cream  of  tartar,  of  which  this  liquor  is  compofed,  render 
it  a  very  proper  and  agreeable  addition  to  many  of  the  pa- 
tient's drinks. 

J  with 
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with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  whatever  other 
drink  of  the  fame  nature  is  moft  agreeable 

to  his  tafte  his  tafte  will  very  feldom 

direift  him  wrong. 

In  the  lad  century,  and  that  immediately 
preceding  it,  the  minds  of  mankind  feem  to 
have  been  obfcured  with  ideas  equally 
gloomy  in  religion  and  in  medicine;  every 
thing  pleafmg  was  thought  fmful;  and  by 
many  enthufiafts,  what  gives  the  higheft 
pleafure  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  fm. 
The  phyficians  feem  to  have  adopted  the 
prevailing  fentiment  of  the  times,  and  to 
have  applied  it  to  the  pradice  of  phyfic; 
they  condemned  every  thing  that  was  agree- 
able to  a  fick  pei-fon's  tafte  or  feelings,  and 
declared  it  noxious  to  his  conftitution,  and 
the  more  noxious  in  proportion  as  it  was 
agreeable.  In  many  inftances  they  treated 
their  patients,  as  if  they  had  been  perfuaded 
th^t  the  moft  effedual  way  to  reftore  health, 
was  to  prefcribe  what  was  moft  repugnant 

to 
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to  his  tafte.  If  he  complained  of  heat,  ad- 
ditional bed-clothes  were  heaped  upon  him 
to  force  a  fweat ;  if  half  ftifled,  he  begged 
for  a  little  frefli  air,  the  bed  curtains  were 
'  drawn  defer,  becaufe  cold  ought  to  be  moft 
guarded  againft  when  the  body  is  hotteft; 
and  if  he  complained  of  tUirft,  and  entreat- 
ed for  a  draught  of  cool  water,  he  was  pre- 
fented  with  a  draught  from  the  apothecary's 
ftiop,  well  impregnated  with  fpiceries. 

How  many  fevers  would  have  terminated 
favourably,  had  the  pleadings  of  Nature 
been  liftened  tOj  and  the  wifhes  of  the  pa- 
tients gratified,  which,  by  this  horrid  treat- 
ment, have  degenerated  into  petechial  ma- 
lignity! How  many  vidims,  fmce  the 
period  above  alluded  to,  have  been  facri- 
ficed  to  the  pride  and  obftinacy  of  miftaken 
fcience,  dazzled  by  the  meteors  of  theory, 
and  defpifmg  the  humble  path  of  expe- 
rience pointed  out  by  the  earlieft  phyficians. 
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.  The  prejudices  in  favour  of  fudorifics, 
and  the  hot  regimen  in  fevers,  is  now  how- 
ever pretty  much  removed ;  irrefiftible  ex- 
periment obliges  the  haughtieft  dodor  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  beft  way  of  cooling 
a  human  body  heated  by  fever,  is  that 
■which  cools  every  other  hot  body,  and 
would  naturally  occur  to  the  moft  untutored 
mind,  which  proud fc'ience  never  taught  to 
Jiray,  namely,  the  admiffion  of  a  cool  at- 
mofphere*. 

It  fcems  equally  obvious,  that  the  moft 
effcdtual  way  of  allaying  intenfe  thirft,  is 
abundant  drinking  of  quenching  liquids; 
and  that  the  proper  aliment  for  a  feverifh 
and  capricious  ftomach,  is  not- that  which  it 
loaths,  as  it  does  every  kind  and  every  pre- 
paration of  animal  food,  but  that  which  it 
longs  for,  which  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  all 

*  Although  It  is  highly  proper  that  the  chamber  fhould 
be  well  ventilated  and  cool,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
the  patient's  body  muft  not  be  expofed  to  cold  too  fudden- 
ly ;  nor  ought  he  to  lie  or  fit  in  a  draught  of  air. 

forts 
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forts  of  mild,  juicy,  ripe  fruit;  tliefe  fpread 
a  refrefhing  moifture  over  the  parched 
tongue  and  throat  of  the  languid  patient, 
moderate  the  ardour  of  his  thirft,  dilute 
-and  cool  the  heat  of  his  juices,  promote 
urine,  and  tend  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

The  laft  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to, 
this  fever,  where  we  after?,  find  a  tendency 
to  new  accumulations  in  the  inteftines,  as 
foon  as  the  old  are  removed,  or  of  bilious 
redundancy  in  the  gall  bladder  and  its 
duds;  the  firft  may  be  fufpedled  from  the 
patient's  becoming  coftive,  and  feeming 
more  oppreffed  and  reftlefs ;  the  fecond,  by 
a  fullnefs  and  uneafy  fenfation  in  the  region 
of  the  liver.  When  thefe  happen,  therefore, 
and  the  fubacid  drinks,  ripe  fruits,  and  al- 
terative dofes  of  tartar  emetic,  affifted  by 
emollient  clyfters,  are  not  fufficient  to  pre- 
vent them,  it  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  re- 
peat the  purgatives;  which  may  confift  of 

combinations  of  fena  with  foluble  tartar, 
1.. 

cream 
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cream  of  tartar,  manna,  or  tamarinds,  of* 
fome  of  the  latter  without  the  fena,  of 
rhubarb  with  fal  polychreft,  or  a  fimple 
folutionof  falGlauberi,  Rupellenfis,  or  of  the 
fal  catharticus  amarus  in  water.  The  laft  1 
have  always  found  a  certain,  eafy,  efFedual, 
and  expeditious  purgative. 

With  refped  to  the  particular  cathartic 
that  fliould  be  ufed,  this  will  in  fome  mea- 
fure  depend  on  the  conftitution,  tafte,  or 
even  prejudices  of  the  patient,  and  oiher 
circumftances:  Wherever  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  choice  of  medicines  of  the  fame 
nature,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  powers, 
pradlitioners  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  of  different  opinions:  Accidental 
events,  in  the  courfe  of  his  own  particular 
experience,  may  lead  a  phyfician  to  prefer 
one  medicine  to  all  of  the  fame  clafs,  though 
all  perhaps  are  equal  in  virtue  to  his  fa- 
vourite j  he  will  be  ftill  more  apt  to  con- 
ceive an  affedion  for  a  combination  of  two 
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or  three  of  the  fame  clafs  together,  if  he 
imagines   that  he  himfelf  is  the  original 
combiner,  he  will  of  courfe  order  and  re- 
commend this  combination  on  every  occa- 
fion  where  a  purgative  is  needed,  and  as 
he  feldora  or  never  orders  any  other,  he 
may  fafely  fwear  that  he  finds  none  of 
equal  efficacy.     One  phyfician  giving  a 
great  preference  to  a  combination  of  his 
own  invention,   is  feldom  found   to  be 
a  prevailing  reafon  with  his  brethren  for 
adopting  it*.     It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  all  judicious  practitioners  agree  in  re- 
commending only  fuch  mild  cathartics  as 
thofe  above   mentioned,  which  perform 
their  office  eafily,  and  without  griping  or 
otherwife  agitating  the  patient. 

.  •  Thofe,  therefore,  who  defire  that  it  fliould  come  into 
general  ufc,  and  appear  in  the  prefcriptions  of  others,  had 
"beft  not  add  the  emphatic  word  nojier  to  the  name  of  the 
medicine  in  their  own,  as  that  feems  (though  certainly  the 
reafon  is  not  a  good  one)  to  incline  their  faftidious  bre- 
thren to  rcjeft  it. 


After 
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After  a  general  idea  of  a  difeafe  is  given, 
and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  it  requires' 
pointed  but,  particular  forms  of  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  the  proportions  of  the  combined 
ingredients,  muft  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  attending  "  phyfician,  who  alone  can 
adapt  it  to  the  conftitution  and  clrcum- 
ftances  of  the  patient. 

'-Medical  forms  of  prefcription"  are  tem- 
porary and  tranhent,  they  vary  x^ath  other 
faftiions*:  Prcfcriptions  complicated  with  a 

•  It  may  feem  extravagant  to  fay  there  is  a  fafhion  even 
in  difeafes;  yet  I  am  much  miftaken  if  the  leaders  of 
fafliion  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  do  not  fometime? 
give  a  ton  to  particular  complaints  which  foon  renders 
them  epidemic. — When  the  fair  Queen  of  France,  or  the 

Duchefs  of  catch  a  cold,  and  are  told  by  their 

phyficians,  that  the  diftemper  is  bilious  or  nervous,  or  any 
other  medical  name,  which  makes  a  plain  matter  my/le- 
rious;  they  repeat  the  terms,  are  unlverfally  fympathifed. 
with,  and  bilious  and  nervous  complaints  become  as  univcr- 
fal  as  /apes  and  feathers. 

In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  after  the  King's  diftemper 
was  announced,  fiftulas,  we  are  told,  became  much  the 
mode  among  the  courtiers  at  Verfaill6«. 

multiplicity 
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multiplicity  of  materials  were  greatly  the 
ifafhion  formerly;   a  veneration  for  anti- 
•  quity  ftill  preferves  in  our  pharmacopoeias 
:fome  of  a  moft  extravagant  exuberance; 
the  vaft  hoft  of  whofe  oppofmg  ingredients, 
like  the  earth-born  foldiers  of  Cadmus,  mu- 
■  tually  deftroy  each  other.    In  general  how- 
ever, complicated  prefcriptions  are  now  dif- 
.  approved  of,  and  far  fimpler,  more  certain, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  efhcacious  forms 
of  prefcription  are  the  prefent  mode. 

A  repetition  of  the  mlldefl  purgatives 
lias  been  objected  to,  from  an  appre- 
henfion  of  their  diminifhing  the  patient's 
ftrength;  but  it  muft  be  remembered, 
that  nothing  is  more  exhaufting  than  the 
heat  and  reftlelTnefs  occafioned  by  acri- 
monious abforption.  When  an  accumu- 
lation of  bile  and  other  matter  in  the 
bowels  therefore  is  indicated,  by  a  fwelling 
and  tenfion  of  the  belly,  and  by  other 
Jfymptoms,  the  purgative  which  removes 

E  e  thefe 
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thefe  impurities  from  the  firft  paflages, 
proves  in  effed  a  ftrengthener  and  not  a. 
weakener.  Befides,  this  accumulation  of 
impurities  is  apt  to  burft  forth  in  a  violent 
diarrhaza,  which  might  not  be  eafily  check- 
ed, even  when  the  patient's  ftrength  feemed 
fmking  under  it,  but  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  a  well-timed  purgative. 

The  calm  fleep  which  the  patient  fome- 
tlmes  enjoys  immediately  after  the  operation 
of  a  laxative,  is  a  proof  that  the  preceding 
reftlefTnefs  was  owing  to  this  accumulation. 

When  the  tenfion  is  great,  and  the  belly 
fore  to  the  touch,  emollient  fomentations 
give  eafe,  and  emollient  clyfters  are  fervice- 
able,  both  as  internal  fomentations,  and  by 
liaftening  the  operation  of  the  laxative. 

After  a  proper  purgative  has  had  its  full 
effed,  giving  fifteen  grains  of  the  powder 
of  Columbo  root,  rubbed  up  with  double 
the  quantity  of  tartarum  vitriolatum,  nitrum 

vitriolatum. 
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titriolatum,  tartarum  folubile,  or  fal  diureti- 
cus  mixed  with  fome  of  the  fimple  diftilled 
waters,  and  given  two  or  three  times  a  day 
in  the  form  of  a  draught,  has  often  a  good 
effed  in   preventing  eoftivenefs  and  the 
fweiling  of  the  belly,  and  in  promoting  the 
fccretion  of  urine.    The  powder  of  Colum- 
bo  is  gently  laxative  and  agreeably  bitter; 
it  has  a  tendency  to  remove  naufea,  and 
can  fometimes  be  taken  without  relu6:ance 
when  other  medicines  of  the  fame  clafs 
create  difguft;   and  may  either  be  given, 
with  fome  of  the  neutral  falts  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  a  faline  draught* 

If  the  patient  continue  reftlefs  after  the 
bowels  have  been  thoroughly  emptied,  a 
gentle  anodyne  may  be  ventured  upon; 
that  combination  of  opiilm,  ipecacuanha, 
and  neutral  fait,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dover's  powders*  is  the  fafeft  I 

know. 

*  As  there  are  various  receipts  for  Dover's  powders,  in 
fome  of  which  the  proportion  of  opium  is  very  difFerent 

from 

E  e  2 
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know.  Two  or  three  grains  may  be  given  iti 
a  faline  draught  every  two  hours  till  it  has 
effed,  which  often  happens  after  the  firft  or 
fecond  dofe.    This  medicine  generally  pro- 
duces perfpiration  as  well  as  fleep ;  fome  of 
the  bad  'effeils  of  which  opium  is  accufed, 
when  given  alone,  are  prevented  when  it  is 
qualified  with  the  emetic  and  neutral  fait. 
It  ftill  retains  however  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing coftivenefs;  and  therefore  this  me- 
dicine ought  not  to  be  given  where  there 
are  fymptoms  of  bilious  redundancy,  except 
immediately  after  a  purgative;   and  not 
then,  unlefs  the  patient  has  been  for  a  con- 
iiderable  time  harafled  with  want  of  fleep  j 
neither  muft  it  be  continued  beyond  three 
or  four  fuch  dofes.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  fever,  when  the  inflammatory  fymp- 

from  what  it  is  in  others,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that 
I  allude  to  that  which  has  been  adniltted  into  the  lall 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory. 

When  a  liquid  form  is  preferred  to  the  powder,  liquid 
}audanum,  tinfture  of  ipecacuanha,  and  vitriolated  tartar 
(obferving  equivalent  proportions),  may  be  added  to  a 
faline  draught,  or  given  in  any  other  vehicle. 

toms 
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oms  have  difappeared,  and.  the  patient  is 
no  longer  difturbed  with  too  great  a  flow 
(of  bile  into  the  bowels,  this  opiate,  in  cafe 
x)f  reftleffnefs,  may  be  given  with  more 
frfedora. 

When  by  the  continued  ufe  of  the  anti- 

monial  alteratives,  faiine  mixtures,  and  the 

iBoft  agreeable  acidulated  drinks,  ajid  by 

the  exhibition  of  a  mild  purgative,  as  oftea 

2S  there  is  reafon  to  fufpe^t  a  conftipation  of 

impurities  'm  the  bowels,  the  phlogiftic 

(diathefis  gives  way,  and  the  force  of  the 

fever  feems  to  abate ;  if  at  the  fame  time  a  ^ 

warm  diaphorefis  appears  on  every  part  of 

the  body;  if  the  mouth  moiftens;  if  the 

uriije  is  rendered  in  greater  quantity,  and 

Jets  fall  a  fediment;  if  the  pulfe  becomes 

foft  and  flow,  and  the  fkin  cool  after  the 

fweat  eeafes,  the  fever  is  at  an  end,  and  the 

bark  is  not  neceflTary,  unlefs  during  the  ftate 

of  convalefcence  it  is  thought  proper  to  ad- 

jninifter  it  as  a  fl:rengthener. 

E  e  3  But 
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But  if,  without  thefe  decifive  fymptoms, 
there  is  only  a  confiderable  remiffion,  while 
the  remaining  heat  of  the  fkin  and  quick- 
nefs  of  the  pulfe  indicate  that  fome  degree  of 
the  fever  ftill  lurks  in  the  conftitution,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  feize  the  opportunity  this  re- 
iniffion  prefents,  to  give  from  half  an  ounce 
to  fix  drachms  of  the  bark,  the  effedt  of 
which  will  probably  be  either  to  prevent 
another  accelfion  of  the  fever,  or  prevent 
that  proftration  of  ftrength,  and  thofe 
dangerous  fymptoms  which  fonietimes  ap- 
pear in  the  progrefs  of  this  difeafe. 

It  undoubtedly  requires  the  moft  ferious 
lefledtion  and  a  jyfl:  weighing  of  every  cir- 
cumftance  on  the  part  of  the  phylician,  to 
decide  in  many  cafes,  whether  it  will  be 
beft  to  delay  giving  the  bark,  and  to  con? 
tinue  the  other  medicines,  in  the  hope  of  a 
greater  abatement  of  the  fever;  or  to  pro- 
fit immediately  by  the  remiffion  which 
prefents  itfelf,  left  a  fudden  and  infuperable 

■^^'^eaknef^ 
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weaknefs  fhould  difable  the  patient  from 
taking  it  afterwards  in  due  quantity.  No 
abfolately  certain  rule  can  be  given  in  this  or 
many  othdr  fituations  which  occur  in  medi- 
cine; but  it  may  be  received  as  a  maxim, 
which  in  general  will  be  found  juft,  that  the 
danger  of  giving  the  bark  too  late  in  this 
fever,  is  greater  than  that  of  giving  it  too 
foon ;  and  that  the  danger  of  bleeding  too 
much  is  greater  than  that  of  not  bleeding 
at  all. 

It  was  obferved  above,  that  we  might  be 
determined  in  fome  m^afure  by  the  nature 
of  the  reigning  epidemic,  with  refped  to 
bleeding  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever. — 
The  g<^neral  courfe  which  the  difeafe  holds 
at  any  particular  fcafon,  may  alfo  deter- 
Eiine  us  with  regard  to  the  period  at  which 
we  fhould  begin  to  give  the  bark.    For  if 
when  this  .fever  prevails,  we  obferve  that 
while  ^he  fymptoms  are  no  way  alarming, 
and  while  we  ufe  the  common  means  of 

E  e  4  promoting 
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promoting  more  diftina;  remiffions,  the 
patients  are  apt  to  be  fuddenly  feized  with 
exceflive  weaknefs  arid  increafed  confufiou 
In  the  head;  it  will  then  be  proper  in  future 
cafes,  to  give  the  bark  earlier,  that  we  mav 
obviate  the  dangerous  debility  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  dread;  for  having  obferved  this  in 
leveral  cafes,  we  have  caufe  to  believe  that 
fuch  is  the  general  bent  of  the  fever.  Indeed 
It  commonly  happens  that  epidemic  difeafea. 
are  treated  more  fuccefsfully  after  having 
continued  for  fome  time,  than  when  they 
firfl  appear,  on  this  account,  becaufe  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  various  changes 
of  the  difeafes,  and  by  that  means  are  fome- 
times  enabled  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  the 
moft  troiiblefome  fymptoms. 

If  a  fwelling  and  tenfion  of  the  belly,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  accumulated  impurities, 
have  taken  place  before  the  phyfkian  has 
been  called;  and  if  the  pulfe  is  weak  and 
fmking,  as  is  genera^y  the  cafe  when  this 

fwelEng 
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fwelling  appears,  a  fingle  dofe  of  rhubarb 
and  fal  polychreft,  or  feme  other  mild  pur- 
gative, given  in  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of 
fimple  cinnamon  water,  is  the  only  pre- 
■paration  that  can  be  waited  for;  imme- 
diately after  the  operation  of  which,  the 
bark  fhould  be  given. 

Indeed  at  any  period  of  the  fever,  if  the 
patient  unexpededly  becomes  giddy,  feeble, 
md  languid,  the  bark  muft  diredly  be  had 
recourfe  to,  as  the  moft  powerful  means  yet 
known  to  obviate  the  melancholy  train  of 
fymptoms,  of  which  a  fudden  deprivation 
of  ftrength  is  often  the  foreboder  j  but  when, 
in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  thofe  take  place, 
the  fever  is  no  longer  of  the  mixed  kind, 
,but  has  degenerated  into  a  true  nervous, 
putrid,  or  malignant  fever,  the  difeafe  of- 
which  we  now  mean  to  treat. 


mj:dical  sketches. 


IV. 

NERVOUS  FEVER. 

'^HE  fevers  already  defcribed,  and  In- 
deed  every  difeafe  attended  with  any 
confiderable  degree  of  feveriflinefs,  affeft, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  nervous  fyftem;  be- 
caufe  a  fever  occafions  a  general  difturbance 
of  the  whole  animal  oeconomy,  of  which 
the  nervous  fyftem  is  a  part.  But  m  this 
particular  fever  the  nervous  fyftem  is  more 
immediately  and  more  violently  affbaed. 
than  in  others. 

When  a  fever  is  once  produced,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  has  originated,  by  con- 
tinuing long  to  operate  on  the  body,  it  at 
length  occafions  all  the  fymptoms  which 
appear  in 'the  nervous  or  malignant  fever. 

A  fkilfiil 
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A  fkilful  phyfician  therefore,  called  to  vifit 
a  patient  when  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  tedious 
common  fever,  could  not,  with  certainty, 
know  whether  it  had  begun  with  the  ufual 
fymptoms  which  attend  the  firft  ftage  of 
the  inflammatory  or  the  remitting  fevers, 
or  if  it  had  appeared  to  be  of  the  nervous 
kind  from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  fuch 
knowledge  would  be  of  little  importance  to 
himfelf  or  the  patient,  becaufe  his  bufinefs 
is  to  treat  the  difeafe,  not  according  to  the 
fymptoms  that  have  been,  but  according  to 
fiiofe  which  adually  exift. 

This  fever,  like  all  others,  has  been  de- 
fcribed  by  different  authors  under  various 
jiames ;  The  nervous  fever,  the  jail  fever, 
the  hofpital  fever,  the  fhip  fever,  the  pe- 
techial fever,  the  putrid  fever,  and  the 
malignant  fever. 

The  firft  appellation  it  receives  from  its 
attacking  the  fenforium  and  nerves  more 

immediately 
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immediately  and  more  violently  than  other 
fevers  generally  do:  The  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth,  from  its  being  apt  to  arife  in  jails, 
hofpltals,  and  flilps,  where  numbers  of  men 
are  often  obliged  to  be  crowded  together, 
and  where  fufEcient  care  is  not  always 
taken  to  have  them  well  ventilated  and 
cleanfed;  the  fifth  from  certain  fpots  which 
fometimes  appear  on  the  Ikin  of  patients 
labouring  under. tliis  difeafe;   the  fixth 
from  a  putrid  (late  or  tendency,  fuppofed  to 
take  place  in  the  blood  and  juices;  and  the 
laft  from  the  dangerous  nature  and  malig- 
nity of  the  difeafe. 

Of  all  thoie  epithets,  that  of  putrid, 
which  is  by  much  the  moft  univerfal,  feems, 
in  the  eyes  of  fome,  the  moft  improper,  as 
it  implies  that  the  fame  change  takes  place 
in  the  blood  during  this  fever,  that  happens 
to  animal  fubftances  after  death,  when  they 
are  in  a  ftate  of  putrefadion. 

Some 
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Some  phyfiologifts  have  imagined  that 
ih'is  putrefcency  is  the  caufe,  others  that  it 
•  is  the  efFed  of  the  fever  now  in  queftion. 

But  either  as  the  caufe  or  effed,  tl\e 
eftablifhed  opinion  was,  that  the  blood 
acquires  a  ftate  of  putrefcency,  or  becomes 
quite  putrid  during  this  fever. 

Medical  opinions,  which  are  deep-rooted 
jy  time,  and  fandlified  by  authority,  are 
Teceived  at  laft  as  unqueftionable  truths, 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt,  and  pre- 
fumption  to  inveftigate — the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  too  timid  for  the  one,  and  too 
lazy  for  the  other. 

But  there  are  fome  who  are  fo  much 
ftruck  with  the  number  of  abfurdities  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  through  ages, 
that  their  minds  ffeem  little  difpofed  to 
adopt  any  opinion  merely  on  account  of  its 
antiquity.  * 

Such  men  endeavour  to  bring  all  opinions 
to  the  teft  of  experiment  and  ftrid  obfer- 

vation  ; 
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vation  ;  and  if  they  are  found  not  to  ftand 
thofe  tefts,  reject  them  from  their  creed 
without  further  ceremony,  although  they 
fliould  be  fan£tified  by  all  the  medical 
apoftles  who  have  MTitten  fmce  the  days  ef 
Hippocrates. 

Thefe  unbdieVers  affert  that  mankind  af e 
tenacious  of  opinions,  when  once  adopted, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  extraordinary, 
diiligreeable,  and  incredible  ;  and  quote  the 
prevalency  of  this  notion  of  the  blood  be- 
coming putrid  in  certain  diieafes,  as  an 
illuftration  of  this  remark. 

«  That  our  bodies,"  fay  they,  "  return  to 
"  corruption  after  death,  is  no  very  pleafant 
"  recolleaion  ;  but  that  our  blood  corrupts 
"  while  it  circulates  in  our  veins,  is  ftill  more 
**  mortifying;  but  fortunately  it  is  as 
"  improbable  as  it  is  unpleafant. 

"  It  might  naturally  have  been  imagined," 
conlinue  they,  "  that  nothing  of  lefs  force 
"  than  the  evidence  of  the  fenfes,  the 
"  ^naually  feeing  the  plained  and  moft  un- 

"  equivocal 
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"  equivocal  marks  of  putrefadion  in  the 
"  blood,  and  fuch  appearances  in  the  urine 
"  and  other  humours '  as  plainly  indicated 
"  their  derivation  from  a  corrupted  fource, 
"  could  have  conftrained  mankind  into  an 
"  opinion  to  which  they  muft  naturally 
"  have  fuch  an  averfion." 

To  all  this  the  fupporters  of  the  dodrine 
of  putrefadtion  anfwer,  "  That  //  is  to  the 
"  plaineft  and  moft  unequivocal  marks,  and 
"  to  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  that  they 

owe  their  convidion :  That  the  putrid 
"  ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices  in  this  difeafe 
**  is  evinced  by 

"  A  loathing  of  animal  food,  vomiting, 
"  thirft,  and  a  defire  of  acids. 

"  By  the  cadaverous  fmell  of  the  body, 
"  and  foetor  of  the  urine  and  perfpiration. 

"  By  the  blood  which  is  taken  from  the 
"  veins  not  coagulating  as  ufuah 

"  By  certain  fpots  or  marks  called  pete- 
"  chi^  or  vibices,  owing,  as  they  aflert,  to 
"  effufions  of  blood  below  the  cuticle. 

7  ■    "  And 
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"  And  by   hemorrhage  from  various 
"  parts."  ' 

The  fcepdcs  Urge  in  reply  to  thofe  in- 
ftances,  "  That  all  fupporters  of  a  .fyftem, 
"  efpecially  one  long  eftablifhed,  in  .the  be- 
"  lief  of  which  they  have  been  bred  from 
"  their  youth,  and  which  fome  of  them 
"  have  taught  from  the  profefforial  chair, 
"  are  apt  to  dwell  with  complacency  on 
"  every  circumftance  which  feems  to  favour 
"  it ;  and  fometimes  they  do  not  fcruple  to 

bend  to  the  fame  fide  thofe  circumftances 
<'  which  have  a  natural  bias  the  contrary 
*'  way. 

"  That  to  this  difpofition  alone  we  muft 
"  refer  the  bold  aflertions  we  find  in  medi- 
«  cal  books,  that  the  blood,  and  all  the  ex- 
«  cretions,  difplay  evident  marks  of  putri- 
*'  dity  and  corruption. 
.  "  That  a  loathing  of  animal  food,  vomit- 
"  ing,  thirft,  and  defire  of  acids,  are  com- 
«  jnon  in  other  fevers,  and  in  many  difeafes 
r  "  which 
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'*  which  are  not  even  fufpeded  of  being  of  a 
putrid  nature.  With  refpe£t  to  the  cada- 
vcrous  imell  of  the  body,  and  fetor  of  the 

"  urine  and  perfpiradon,  thefe  are  exagge- 
rated  expreflions*    The  natural  fmell  of 

"  difeafed' bodies  is  certainly  not  agreeable; 
but  if  that  circumftance  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  putrefa<^tion,  every  difeafe  almoft 
to  which  men  are  liable  may  be  called 
putrid ;  but  in  complaints  which  do  not 
labour  urider  fo  bad  a  name,  the  fame 
fmell  is  expreffed  by  the  getitle  term  of 
fickly,  which  in  difeafes  whofe  names 
imprefs  the  idea  of  corruption,  are 
ftigmatized  with  grofler  epithets.  But 
everyone  who  has  been  accuftomed  to 
the  examination  of  difeafed  and  of  dead 

'«  bodies,  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  term  of 
putrid,  which  belongs  to  the  one,  never 
can   be   ufed   with  propriety   to  the 

•**  other." 

They  defire  us  to  take  the  trouble  of  con- 

;fidering  what  putrefaction  really  is. 

F  f  **  That 
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"  That  all  animal  bodies,  foon  after 
"  death,  begin  to  putrefy,  that  is,  their 
**  conftituent  parts  feparate,  and  new  com- 
"  pounds  are  formed ;  during  which  pro- 
^'  cefs  a  peculiarly  fetid  vapour  arifes,  and 
*'  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  is  let  loofe. 

"  That  any  part  of  the  folid  fubftance. 
"  blood,  or  humours  of  an  animal,  cut  off 
"  or  feparated  from  the  body,  exhibit  the 
•*  fame  phenomena." 

They  acknowledge,  "  that  when  any  pare 
•*  of  the  body  is  fo  feverely  injured,  whether 
*'  by  external  violence  or  internal  difeafe, 
*'  that  there  no  longer  is  either  fenfation.  or 
*'  circulation  in  that  part,  it  then  no  longer 
"  belongs  to  the  body,  but  is  in  the  ftate 
*'  of  a  part  feparated,  diftind:,  and  dead, 
•*  and  of  courfe  is  fulyed:  to  putrefadion, 

like  any  other  feparated  part ;  but  no 

fuch  thing  ever  takes  place  in  a  living 
"  part,  or  in  the  circulating  fluids.'* 
" '  They  likewife  acknowledge,  "  that  the 
"  contents  of  the  inteftines,  when  long  re- 

tained, 
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•«  talned,  and  particularly  the  redundancy 
«*  of  bile  which  is  fometiraes  poured  into 
*«  their  cavity  during  this  fever,  become 
<*  uncommonly  fetid  and  acrimonious,  and 
<*  often  produce  fevere  gripes,  fwelling  and 
**  tenfion  of  the  belly,  and  fharp  corrofive 
ftools  of  a  blackifh  colour.  But  although 
«  a  complete  putrefadion  fhould  take  place 
•*  in  the  ihteftinal  contents,  this  circum- 
«  ftance  could  not  affea  the  argument; 
"  for  they  certainly  muft  be  confidered  as 
"  extraneous  matter,  and  no  part  of  the 
^*  organized  body. 

"  For  they  add,  that  in  good  health  the 
•<  gaftric  juice,  which  is  probably  the  moft 
«*  powerful  of  antifeptics,  prevents  any  de- 
«  gree  of  putrefcency  in  the  aliment ;  but 
"  when  the  powers  of  the  animal  oeconomy 
"  are  greatly  debilitated  and  otherwife 
«  affeded  by  difeafe,  it  Is  probable  that  the 
*«  gaftric  juice  may  either  become  weaker 
"  in  quality,  or  be  feparated  in  fuch  fmall 

quantity  as  not  to  refifl;  the  putrefcent 
F  f  a  "  tendency 
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"  tendency  of  the  aliment  or  of  the  bile 
"  when  extravafated.    We  find  that  during 
"  the  continuance  of  fever  there  is  a  total 
"  want  of  appetite ;  the  conftri£lion  which 
takes  place  on  the  extreme  veffels  of  the 
"  external  furface  of  the  body,  we  cannot 
"  doubt,  afFedts  in  the  fame  manner  the 
*'  velTels  of  all  the  internal  furfaces,  and 
among  others  thofe  of  the  ftomach,  the 
"  effedl  of  which  ma;^  be  a  diminifhed 
fecretion  of  the  gaftric  juice  ;  for  it  is 
"  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  of  Nature  to 
"  fuppofe  that  little  of  this  juice  will  be 
"  fecreted  at  a  period  when  there  is  little 
"  ufe  for  it';  or  perhaps  in  the  fame  man- 
"  ner  that  the  fight  or  thoughts  of  food 
"  excite  the  fecretion  of  faliva,  fo  appe- 
"  tite  may  excite  the  fecretion   of  the 
"  gaftric  juice;  of  courfe,  when  there  is  no 
"  appetite  there  will  be  lefs  fecreted." 

Thefe  controvertifts  farther  infift,  "  that, 
■**  however  improper  the  practice  may  be, 
"  blood  often  has  been  taken  from  patients 

**  during 
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"  during  the  courfe  of  malignant  fevers; 
"  and  they  alTert  that  it  has  not  been  found 
"  in  the  ftate  which  the  fupporters  of  the 
"  blood's  putrefcency  reprefent ;  they  de- 
"  clare  that  no  particular  fetor  is  difcover- 
"  able  in  thLs  blood,  that  it  coagulates  fome- 
"  times  with  a  greater,  fometimes  with  a 
"  fmailer  degree  of  firmnefs,  but  always  in' 
"  f(bme  degree;  and- that  its  coagulating  at' 
"  ail  is.  a  proof  that  it  is  not  putrid. 

.  **  That  the  urine,  fo  far  from  being  pe-^ 
"  culiafly 'fetid,  often  fulFers  lefs  change 
•*  in  this  fever  than  in  moft  other  difeafcs. 
"  That' the  cold  clammy  fweats  are  no 
proofs-'of  f  utrefa<Siori^ 
"  And-  that  accidents'  which  fometimes 
**  occiir  towards  the  end  of  this  fever, '  of 
"  particular  parts  of  the  body  mortifying, 
"  aieWbe  impuied  to  the  weaknefs  X)f  the 
"  general  circulation,  and  to  the  preffure; 
**  which  entirely ^^ftops  the  circulation^  in' 
*'  thefe  parts,  when  the  body  remains  long' 
in  the  fame  fituatidfl';  for  thefe  accidents' 
F  f  3  "  happen 
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*'  happen  in  other  cafes,  as  in  dropfies, 
**  where  the  body  is  greatly  weakened,  and 

remains  too  long  in  the  fame  pofture,  and 
"  in  difeafes  whofe  caufes  are  not  thought 
*'  to  arife  from  any  putrefcency  of  the  fluids, 
*'  as  well  as  in  thofe  which  are. 

"  That  the  petechiae  and  vibices,  which 
*'  have  been  thought  ftrong  and  irrefiftiblc 
"  demonftrations  of  the  difTolved  and  putrid 
*'  ftate  of  the  blood,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
*'  confidered  as  fuch  ;  becaufe  the  whole 
*'  force  of  thefe  demonftrations  depends 
*'  upon  an  afiumption  that  thofe  fpots  ar© 
*'  owing  to  the  blood's  being  fo  difTolved  by 
*'  putrefaction  as  to  pafs  through  the  ex- 
"  haling  arteries,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
*'  to  prove,  and  to  which  opinion  there  are 
"  ftrong  objedions  ;  for  if  the  blood  were 
*>  fo  much  dilTolved  as  to  pafs  through  thefe 
"  capillary  velTels,  we.,  jmight  naturally  ex- 
"  pe£t  hemon-hages  into  all  the  cavities 
**  of  the  body  as  oft^n  as  tiiere  are  petechias  j 
«'  whereas  thofe  fpota  Qft^n  appear  when 

there 
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«  there  are  no  hemorrhages;  and  when 
' «  they  happen  in  the  putrid  fever,  which  is 
**  very  feldom  the  cafe,  it  is  only  from  the 
**  nofe  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines ; 
*f  and  bendes,  if  the  blood  was  reduced  to 
«  fuch  a  ftate  of  tenuity  as  to  pafs  out  of 
«  the  extremities  of  the  exhaling  arteries, 
«  and  diffufe  itfelf  under  the  cuticle,  one 
"  fliould  think  it  would  firft  fill  all  the 
•«  lymphatic  arteries,  and  not  appear  like  a 
«  few  flea-bites,  huif  give  a  purple  tint  to 
«  the  whites  of 'the  eyes  and'  the  whok 
"  furface  of  the  body." 

And  they  conclude  their  argument  by 
obferving,  "  that  if  the  fluids  were  really 
«  corrupted  in  the  courfe  of  this  fever,  the 
«  bodies  of  all  who  die  of  it  would  fhew 
"  ftronger  and  more  rapid  figns  of  corrup- 
«  tion   than  other    dead   bodies.  They 
«■  roundly  affert,  however,  that  the  .  con- 
«  trary  of  this  is  the  faft;  and,  for  the 
«  truth  of  their  alTertion,  they  appeal  to 
«  thofe  who  have  the  moft  frequent  oppor- 

r  f  4  "  tunities 
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"  tunities  of  obfemng  and  examining  dead' 
bodies. 

"  To  the  fame  umpires  they  appeal  for 
"  the  truth  .of  this  other  affertion,  that  the- 
**  bodies  of  thofe  who  die  of  what  are  called' 
^*  putrid  fevers  are  longer  before  they  un-' 
"  dergo  real  pctrefadion  t.han  of  thofe  who 
"  die  of  other  difeafes,  .or  ,who  die  in  p.erfe^t^ 
^'  health  by  violence." 

Whatever  change  therefore ;  the  fluids 
undergo  in  the  difeafes'  in  queftion,  they 
declare  it  muft  be  fomething  veiy  differenL 
from  putrefa(^ion, 

But,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  contro- 
verfy,  the  fiipporters  of  the  eftablifhed 
dodlrine,  fo  far  from  being  convinced  by 
thefe  arguments,  feem  to  cling  ^?^ith  warmer 
zeal  to  the  anjcient  faith  in^  P.roportion ;  as 
they  feel.thfmfelves jpu&ed  bKjr-^  the.  .rea:(bn-^ 
ing  of  the  reformers,  •  alTerting  tUat  the 
animal  fluids  not  only  are  corrupted. during, 
the  courfe  of  putrid  difeafes,  but  that,  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  of  any  difeafe,  -in  the  moft  perfedt' 
Ijealth,  the  fanle  putrefcent  tendency  exifts-- 
wi  the  blood, .  :v;r^^h  has' a  n^-tui-al  and  con- 
ftant  bias  tQ,:ryfliJqto  corrqptiofi and  the- 
evidence  of  tMiigu^^,:  mentiojne^-pn  a  for-- 
mer  pccalion,  caljed  in  con^praation  of- 
this.  ■  , 

"Xetherfaft,"  fay  they,  "  for  fifteen  or 
"  -twenty  hours,  .and  .her  milk,  w|iich  be-,, 
fare  was~whi.te^  thin,  and  grateful,  becomes 
'\  yeiiov7,  thick,,  and  difagree^ble-j..  or  let' 
"  any  peirfon  in  good  health  be'  deprived  o^ 
"  aliment,  and  the  faita  in  ,his  blood  will 
"  more  and^njior^jcjirnonious,  till 

Puf.^.9-?Aio?^iai;id..d,^^^^^  enfue."  And  fome. 
eminent  \vrit:ers  rhave  goae  the  length  of 
4?claj;ing,.  that  a  diet,  confif^ing  r^er^jy  of 
fiefh,;,filh_,,.fpiQe3,_a_;^,w^^^^     will  very  fopu 
bdftg,  on- a :  pu^^M  %yiec,^. 
':IS!f-«;tbe  fci^ticrexGlairaa,..,,'.'  xhi&indeed. 
",4^^Uing,th€  chali^^^jgjl'ihumaji  wretched- 
f  nefs  to  the  brim  ;.  At  this  rate. the  who]e 
life  of  maq  is' a  continued  Hate  of  corrupt' 

"  tioiij 
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"  tion,  in  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  fpiritual 
*^  fenfe  :  We  are  not  only  born  in  fin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity,  but  we  are  alfo 
bom  in  a  putrid  fever  and  brought  forth 
in  an  hofpital  df  incurables,  where  the 
«  difeafes  grow  every  day  more  inveterate, 
«  and  of  which  all  the  patients  die  at  laft." 

But  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  the 
general  opinion  of  the  putrefcent  tendency 
of  the  fluids,  thefe  iUuftrations  feem  not  to 
have  a  great  deal.    An  alteration,  it  is  faid, 
takes  place  in  the  milk  of  nurfes,  in  confe- 
quence  of  too  long  falling— unqueftionably : 
How  can  it  be  otherwife?  The  fource  from 
whence  the  milk  is  fcparatcd  not  being  re- 
fi-elhed  and  diluted  with  the  ufual  and  ne- 
ccffary  nourifhment,  the  milk  of  courfe 
muft  be  lefs  abundant  and  lefs  agreeable. 

Well,  but  it  is  added,  let  any  perfon^ 
although  in  perfea  health,  be  deprived  of 
aliment,  and  his  blood  will  become  more 
and  pore  acrimonious,  and  ^utrefaawn  and 
death  will  enfue. 
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Let  the  word  putrefadion  be  omitted,  and 
this  may  be  granted  alfo  ;  for  as  the  excre- 
tions and  fecretions  are  all  going  on,  and  no 
frefh  fupplies  thrown  in,  except  what  isab- 
forbed  from  the  atmofphere,  the  blood  of 
Courfe  will  be  greatly  changed ;  and  if  the 
perfon  continue  to  be  deprived  of  food, 
death  will  undoubtedly  enfue  ;  but  whether 
ih^  JiutrefaSlion  takes  place  before  he  dies,  or 
not  till  afterwards,  is  the  queftion. 

-  Thofe  wlo  aflert  that  a  diet  of  flefh,  fifli, 
and  water,  will  throw  animal  fluids  into  pu- 
tridity, have  forgot  that  fome  animals  live 
entirely  upon  that  food. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred^  however,  that 
every  author  vtho  applies  the  epithet  of 
|)utrid  to  a  fever^  ad:ually  believes  that  the 
fluids  are  then  in  a  ftate  of  real  putrefcency 
«r- 'that  term  has  been  long  ufed  to  diftinguifh 
k  particular  fever.  There  is  the  higheft 
authority  for  the  ufe  of  exprefhons  adapted 
to  the  underftandings  and  received  opinions 
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ofthofe  to  whom  they  are  addrefled,  although 
the  idea  they  convey  is  known  to  be,  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  erroneous.  Even  at  prefent, 
when  it  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  the 
fun  remains  always  in  the  fame  place,  yet  it 
is  as  common  to  talk  of  his  rifmg  in  the 
paft,  and  fetting  in  the  weft,  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Jofhua. 

With  thofe  who  think  that  the  blood  of 
living  animals  is  fubjed:  to  pujjefcency,  it 
has  been  much  the  fafliion  to  make- expe- 
riments on  animal  fubftances  with  various 
medicines,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  their 
powers  of  preventing  thofe  animal  fub- 
ftances from-do^^rupticn.  jd 
^  •  Whatever- Was- found  l®rhave  this  power, 
though  in  cv*i*-f6  fmall  a  aQgpee,-was  adorned 
"with  'the  na-Hie-  of-  an  -  dritifeptic  ;  thofe 
which ''prevented  corruption,  for  a  longer 
iame-'were  confidered  as  more  powerful 
knt^epticfe'-  'ari'd::  thofe  which  could  rcftore 
s  plice  of  flefh  .to  frefhnefs, .  after  it.  was 
i,>  aaually 
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a<5lually  tainted,  were  thought  the  ftrongefl 
of  all  antifeptlcs ;  and  it  was  expetSted  they 
would  rfetain  their  powers  in  the  fame  pro- 
portions in  the  living  body,  when  ad- 
miniftered  in  this  fever  or  other  difeafes 
called  putrid. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  experiments,  the 
fhops  were  foon  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  nu- 
merous lift  of  antifeptics,  that  many  well- 
difpofed  people  began  to  conceive  hopes 
that  putrid  difeafes  of  every  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fever  fo  named,  would  be  en- 
tirely banifhed  from  the  world. 

But  it  foon  appeared,  even  to  thofe  who 
had  the  greateft  convidion  that  putrefcency 
exifted  in  the  blood  of  living  animals,  that 
the  antifeptic  feats  performed  upon  the 
dead  fibres  that  were  foufed  into  a  bottle 
full  of  thofe  drugs,  were  not  fo  apparent 
when  the  drugs  were  received  into  the  body 
of  the  difeafed  animal. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  laft  experiments  alfo  produced  a 
total  confufion  of  rank  in  the  army  of  anti- 
feptics ;  many  that  were  advanced  to  high 
power  and  pre-eminence,  when  employed 
upon  the  dead  fibres,  were  thrown  into  a 
very  fubaltern  fituation  after  they  had  been 
tried  on  the  hving  body. 

It  was  unqueftionably  not  an  unnatural 
idea  to  imagine,  that  thofe  medicines  which 
preferved  animal  fibres  from  corruption,  or 
recovered  them  when  corrupted,  might 
have  an  analogous  effed  upon  the  living 
body,  if  the  living  body  could  be  in  the 
fame  ftate ;  and  therefore  to  make  the  trial 
was  moft  meritorious. 

And  it  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  that  he  did  not  allow  his  at- 
tachment to  fyftem  to  blind  him  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  refult  of  the  experiments  he  fo 
diligently  made;  for  although  the  root  of 
wild  valerian,  camphor,  and  other  drugs  ap- 
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peared  to  have  greater  antifeptic  powers  out 
of  the  body,  than  the  Peruvian  bark  itfelf, 
yet  he  candidly  avows,  that  while  the  latter 
has  the  moft  falutary  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
putrid  difeafes,  the  former  have  little  or 
none.  Yet  this  of  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  fhew 
how  erroneous  it  is  to  make  the  operatioa 
of  any  medicine  upon  the  dead  fibre,  a 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  its  ef- 
fedl  on  the  living  animal;  it  alfo  goes  a 
great  way  to  prove,  that  the  ftate  of  the 
blood  and  juices  in  the  difeales  denomi- 
nated putrid,  is  very  different  from  that 
putrefadion  which  takes  place  in  the  humaid 
body  after  death. 

Dr.  Mil!  man,  in  his  Enquiry  into  th« 
Source  of  the  Scurvy  and  of  Putrid  Fevers, 
has  argued  this  point  with  the  acutenefs  of  a 
philofopher,  and  the  liberality  qf  a  gentle- 
man. He  feems  to  doubt,  and  he  afTigns  good 
reafons  for  doubting,  whether  the  miaf- 
mata  arifmg  from  impure  fources,  or  what- 
ever 
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ever  elfe  may  be  the  caufes  of  pumd  fever?, 
are  therafelves  putrid ;  while  he  fhews  that 
the    affirmative  of  this  propofition  has 
been  taken  for  granted  without  proof,  he 
fairly  acknowledges  that  he  is  unable  to 
prove  the  negative:  But  he  clearly  proves, 
that  of  whatever  nature  thefe  miafmata  may 
be,  the  medicines  called  antifeptics  are  no 
antidotes  againft  their  noxious  eifeds  ;  and 
brings  ftrong  arguments  in  fupport  of  his 
own  opinion,  that  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  blood 
is  at  no  time  and  in  no  dlleafe  one  of  their 
efieas ;  which  ftate  of  the  blood,  he  thinks, 
is  quite  incompatible  with  life.    He  next 
proceeds  to  eftablifh  a  new  explanation  of 
the  matter;  and  although  much  precifion 
and  ingenuity  appear  throughout  this  per- 
formance, yet  here  the  reafoning  feems  not 
fo  convincing  as  elfewhere. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious gentleman,  the  feat  of  all  putrid 
difeafes  is  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  the  im- 
mediate fource  from  which  all  their  fymp- 

toms 
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toms  fpring,  is  a  diminution,  of  the  vital 
power  by  which  they  contrad;  and  which 
he  alfo  thinks  they  poffefs  independent  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  And  to  elude  the  ob- 
j'edion  that  might  be  made  to  the  fuppo- 
lition,  that  the  fame  caufe  which  diminilhes 
the  force  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  increafes 
that  of  the  heart,  he  admits  that  the  force 
6f  the  heart  is  alfo  impaired  ;  but  he  ima- 
gines that  although  it  is  thus  rendered  lefs 
irritable^  yet  it  is  more  irritated  by  an  un- 
ufual  quantity  of  blood  being  repelled  to 
the  heart  by  the  fpafm  on  the  furface. 

But  even  if  this  were  confidered  as  fuf- 
ficient  to  remove  the  objedion  to  the  fre- 
quent contradtions  of  the  heart,  the  fpafm 
itfelf  remains  unaccounted  for;  and  itfeems 
extraordinary,  that  in  a  difeafe  depending, 
as  Dr.  Millman  fuppofes,  on  a  diminution 
of  the  power  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  there 
fliould  exift  an  obftinate  contraSiion  of  the 
•vefTels  on  the  furface  of  the  body  j  for  there 

Gg  is 
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is  no  increafed  irritation  of  thefe  veffejs,  as  he 
imagines  there  is  in  the  heart. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  exceflive 
debility  obfervable  in  the  nervous  fever, 
feems  to  be  as  naturally  accounted  for  by 
fuppofnig  that  the  human  effluvia,  or  what- 
ever is  its  caufe,  adis  upon  the  brain,  by  im- 
pairing its  energy  and  that  of  the  nerves, 
and  To  diminifhing  the  contradlile  force  of 
the  mufcular  fibres,  as  by  fuppofing  that  it 
ads  diredlly  upon  the  fibres  themfelves, 
diminilhing  their  vital  power. 

As  fevers  of  every  kind  begin  by  occa- 
fioning  a  fenfe  of  cold  or  a  fhivering,  and 
have  feme  other  fymptoms  in  common; 
and  as  all  fevers,  when  continued  a  certain 
time  without  any  favourable  change,  affume 
nearly  the  fame  appearance,  fome  people  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  they  all  proceed 
from  the  fame  caufe ;  and  that  the  only  dif^ 
ference  among  them  depends  upon  the 

fmaller 
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fmaller  or  gres^ter  degree  of  force  in  that  ' 
c^uf^,  and  upofli  t,he  difference  of  cpnftitu- 
tio^  of  the-perfons  feized. 

/  But  their  difplaying  different  fymptoms 
at  the  beginning,  and  requiring  a  very  dif- 
ferent treatment  in  their  progrefs,  feems  to 
^nnounce  that  their  caufes  muft  be  different : 
And  he  who  believes  it  to  be  the  fame,  be- 
c^Xjfe  when  the  perfeverance  of  the  diftem- 
^?r  has  confumed  every  fource  of  diftindion 
iij.  the  nerves,  in  the  fibres,  and  in  the  vef- 
fels,  9JI  fevers  terminate  in  the  fame  de- 
plqra^le  ftate^f  coipatofe  infenfibility-,^  m^y 
•with  |S^ual  reafon  believe  that  all  the  vaft 
^ariety  of  plants,  however  different  in  ap- 
gp^ranj:^  anil  virtue,  J^ring  from  the  fame 
feed;  and  that  their  only  difference  de- 
pends on  the  quality  of  the  feed  and  foil, 
^e^ufe  by  calcination  they  may  all  be  re- 
,4y9ed  to  a  fixed  fait  of  the  fame  nature. 

« ■  But  here  is  another  fever,  different  In  its 
fymptoms  from  the  inflammatory  or  even 

G  g  2  the 
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the  mixed,  and  in  which  we  evidently  and 
fpeedily  do  harm,  if  we  obferve  the  fame 
"praftice  which  does  good  in  the  former  ;  we 
therefore  cannot  help  thinking  it  proceeds 
from  a  different  caufe.  Gold,  marfh  miaf- 
mata,  and  the  other  caufes  alfigned  as  the 
fources  of  the  other  fevers,  do  not  account 
to  U3  for  the  greater  malignity  of  this. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  this  new  dif- 
eafe.to  its  fource,  we  confider  attentively 
what  particular  fituations  people  generally 
are  in,  on.  what  peculiar  '  circumftances 
ufually  attend  them  when  they  are  feized 
With  this  fever ;  and,  as  in  other  dife'afes. 
We  call.thefe  its'  caufes,  although  v^e  can 
perceive  ' no  other  relation  between  them 

and  it. 

We  find  that  thofe  who  have  Ijeen  long 
fubjeded  to  fcanty  diet,  thofe  who  are  na- 
turally of  a  weakly  conflitution,  or  who, 

having  been  originally  of  a  vigorous  habit, 

are 
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,  are  weakened  by  exceffes,  by  difeafe,  by  long 
,courfes  of  medicine,  particularly  of  mercury, 
by  profufe  hemorrhages,  are  then  moft  liable 
to  this  fever ;  we  find  this  is  alfo  the  cafe 
with  thofe  who  are  under  the  impreffions  of 
fear,  furrow,  and  remorfe;  of  courfe  we 
confider  fear,  forrow,  and  remorfe,  and  all 
the  fources  of  weaknefs  above  enumerated, 
with  whatever  elfe  impairs  the  appetite  and 
perverts  digeftion,  or  in  any  way  debilitates 
and  txhaufts  the  conftitution,  as  predifpofmg 
caufes  of  this  difeafe. 

And  as  the  depreffmg  palTions  are  found 
liable  to  promote  this  difeafe,  fo  whatever 
roufes  and  exhilarates  the  mind,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  render  the  conftitution  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  this  damping  contagion,  and 
alTifts  the  recovery  of  convalefcents. 

The  falutary  effeds  of  vidory  on  the 
conftitutions  of  Britifh  feamen,  are  well 
-defcribed  by  Dr.  Blane,  late  phyfician  to  the 

G  g  3  fleet 
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fleet  under  the  command  of  Lord  Rodney, 
who  furnifhed  tl>at  gentleman  with  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  making  fuch  com- 
f6rtable  obfervations,  thati  the  medical 
practitioners  in  any  other  fleet  enjoyed 
during  the  laft  war*. 

One  of  the  moft  diflinguifhing  fymp- 
toms  of  this  fever  being  great  debility, 
a  natural  connexion  is  obfervable  between 
thefe  caufes  and  the  fever;  it  may  therefore 
be  thought,  that  even  a  priori  we  could 
have  predicted  the  effed  from  confidering 
the  caufes. 

But  when  we  attempt  this,  for  one  in- 
ftance  in  which  we  predidt  right,  in  ninety- 
nine  we  fl:iall  prophecy  wrong;  and  even 

*  It  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  furgeons  of  the-navy  will 
imagine,  that  any  reflcftion  is  here  intended  againft  them ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  equally 
ready  to  have  made  fimilar  obfervations  had  (imilar  occa- 
fions  occurred  :  It  is  only  meant  here  to  do  juftice  to  Dr. 
Blan  who  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  fuch 
opportunities,  did  not  allow  them  to  pafs  unimproved. 

here 
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here  the  fole  connexion  that  we  can  per- 
ceive, lies  in  the  debility ; — thofe  imputed 
caufes  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  other 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

But  obfervation  has  acquainted  us  with  a 
different  fourc€  of  this  fever,  which  a£ts 
with  more  force  and  more  certainty  than 
all  the  others,  and  is  produced  by  the 
crowding  and  confining  too  great  a  number 
of  people  within  any  place  where  there  is 
not  a  free  ventilation,  and  which  we  there- 
fore conclude  to  be  the  effluvia  flowing  from 
the  human  body*. 

Here 

*  Dr.  John  Hunter,  in  a  very  fenfible  paper  in  the  Me- 
dical l'j?nfadions,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  this  fource  of  the  difeafe  is  more  apt  to  be 
generated  in  cold  weather  than  hot.  This  gentleman 
having  obferved,  in  various  inftances,  the  difeafe  with  all 
its  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  in  the  coldeft  weather  of  win- 
ter, and  always  in  poor  families,  where  a  number  being 
confined  to  one  fmall  chamber,  and  unable  to  purchafe 
fuel,  alfiduoully  ihut  out  the  external  air  to  keep  them- 
fclves  warm ;  by  which  means  the  effluvia  of  the  wretched 

inmates 
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Here  our  reafoning  a  priori  would  pro- 
bably have  been  at  fault,  for  it  would  not 
naturally  occur  to  the  imagination  of  any 
man,  that  the  effluvia  of  his  own  body  is 
more  noxious  to  his  health  than  cold,  than 
the  effluvia  of  putrefying  vegetables,  infects, 
corrupted  water,  and  all  the  other  caufes  of 
fevers. 

Experience  alone  could  have  inftruded 
us  in  this ;  and  the  fame  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  when  the  fever  is  once  gene- 
rated by  people  in  health  being  thus  crowd- 
ed, it  is  rendered  ftill  more  malignant,  by  the 
contagion  of  thofe  who  are  felzed  wdth  the 
difeafe,  and  even  by  the  effluvia  flowing 
from  thofe  who  are  ill  of  any  other  difeafe, 

inmates  was  gradually  collefted,  and  the  ftagnating  at- 
uiofphere  of  the  apartment  vitiated,  fo  as  to  involve,  one 
after  another,  the  whole  of  them  in  the  fame  calamity. 

In  this  manner  Dr.  Hunter  obferves,  cold,  inftead  of  pre- 
venting this  fever,  becomes  indiredly  a  means  of  pro- 
ducing it;  as  heat  in  the  warm  countries,  by  inducing 
the  inhabitants  to  life  every  means  of  procuring  a  free 
ventilation,  tends  to  prevent  it. 

particularly 
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particularly  the  fmall-pox ;  and  alfo  by  the 
effluvia  of  wounds  or  ulcers,  when  people 
fo  afFecled  are,  unfortunately  for  themfelves 
and  for  their  neighbours,  crowded  into  the 
fame  place. 

We  are  therefore  not  furprifed  to  find  it 
often  in  barracks,  tranfport-fhips,  and  hof- 
pitals,  where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  crowding 
too  great  numbers  together,  and  where  it  is 
not  always  poflible  to  have  a  fufficient  ven- 
tilation. 

Still  lefs  need  we  be  furprifed  to  find  it 
arife  in  prifons,  where  naftinefs,  fear,  and 
remorfe  may  be  fuppofed  to  concur  with 
the  other  caufes  in  giving  a  peculiar  degree 
of  malignity  to  the  difeafe. 

In  fome  cafes  of  great  malignity,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  this  fever  becomes  fo  high- 
ly contagious,  that,every  thing  which  comes  , 
in  contact  with  the  patient's  body  becomes 
a  fource  of  the  fever. 


There 
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There  are  fome  conftitutions  fo  very 
fufceptible  of  this  kind  of  infedion,  that 
they  cannot  remain  an  hour  within  the  walls 
of  an  hofpital,  even  when  there  is  no  ma- 
lignant fever,  without  perceiving  fome  de- 
gree of  headach  and  debility  for  feveral 
hours  after. 

It  has  not  only  been  obferved  that  people 
of  a  weakly  conftitution  are  moft  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  but  alfo  that  people  of  every 
conftitution  are  mofl:  liable  when  in  a  re- 
laxed ftate  J  thus  a  perfon  will  be  more  apt 
to  catch  this  difeafe  by  Jleeping  a  few  hours 
in  a  place  where  it  prevails,  than  by  re- 
maining the  fame  time  in  the  fame  place 
awake;  and  thofe  who  are  apt  to  have 
headachs,  and  feel  debility  after  vifiting 
hofpitals,  are  more  apt,  when  they  pay  thofe 
vifits  falling,  than  if  tSey  take  a  glafs  of 
wine,  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread  previous  to 
their  entering  them. 

For 
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For  as  people  of  a  vigorous  conftitution 
are  lefs  predifpofed  to  this  contagioii  than 
the  weakly,  fo  whatever  roufes  the  powers 
of  the  conftitution,  and  creates  a  temporary 
vigour,  feems  to  enlble  it,  for  the  time  at 
leaft,  to  reiift  a  certain  degree  of  contagion. 

The  human  conftitution  however,  as  in 
many  other  inftances,  by  degrees  habituates 
itfelf  to  this  kind  of  atmoiphere,  fo  as  at 
length  to  become  httle  fufceptible  of  in- 
feftion,  even  where  very  infe£tious  difeafes 
prevail.  Phyftcians  and  furgeons  who  are 
much  accuftomed  to  attend  the  fick,  and 
nurfes  who  live  almoft  conftantly  in  ho^ 
fpitals,  are  not  near  fo  apt  to  be  affedled  by 
impure  air,  or  by  contagion,  as  others*. — 
Nothing  is  a  ftronger  indication  of  the 

•  Experiments  have  been  made  of  gradually  accuftom- 
ing  mice  and  other  animals  to  foul  air,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  come  at  length  to  live  without  inconve- 
niency  in  air  which  proves  almoft  immediately  fatal  to 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  taken  diredtly  from  the  com- 
iDtion  atmofphere,  and  who  have  never  been  fo  habituated. 

violent 
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violent  nature  of  the  fever,  which  at  any 
time  prevails  in  an  hofpital,  than  the  nurfes, 
and  thofe  accuftomed  to  live  there,  being 
infefted;  becaufe  it  proves  that  the  viru- 
lence of  the  contagion  is  ftronger  than 
common. 

That  confined  human  effluvia  is  infinitely 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  adtive  fource  of  this 
fever,  appears  from  innumerable  obferva- 
tions,  and  is  confirmed  by  this,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  few  difeafes  to  which  the  rich, 
and  thofe  who  live  in  affluence  and  luxury, 
are  lefs  liable  than  the  poor,  who,  although 
fkreened  from  the  enervating  effeds  of 
luxury  and  other  of  the  predifpofing  caufes, 
are  much  more  expofed  to  the  contagion 
generated  in  crowded,  confined,  and  ill- 
ventilated  chambers.  The  middle  ranks  of 
mankind,  who  are  accuftomed  to  aftive  ex- 
ertions of  the  mind  and  body,  and  fuch  of 
the  inferior  clafs  as  can  by  moderate  labour 
procure  all  the  neceflaries,  and  fome  of  the 

conveniencies 
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conveniencies  of  life,  and  who  are  naturally 
cleanly,  would  be  ftill  lefs  liable  to  this 
fever  than  the  luxurious,  were  it  not  for  the 
lingle  circumftance  of  their  having  more 
frtquent  and  immediate  communication, 
with  the  indigent,  who  are  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  its  moft' powerful  fource; 

Upon  the,whole,  we  know  that  people  of 
delicate,  exhaufted,  and  fickly  conftitutions, 
and  thofe  whofe  minds  are  faddened  by 
deprefling  paffions,  are^  greatly  predifpofed 
to  this  difeafe,  the  immediate  feeds  of  which^ 
we  alfo  know-,-  may  be  generated  in  places 
where  the  human  effluvia  is  colledted  and 
confined.  And  this  is  the  moft  effential 
pfeift  bf'our  knbwii^dge  refpeftin^  tHe  caufe 
of  this  difeafe;  arid  even  this  litde  is  dif- 
tiirbed  with  uncertainty,  for  we  fometinids 
meet  vvith  inftances  of  people  of  robuji 
conftitutions^  who  are  fcized  with  the  difeafe 
in  all  its  malignity,  when  they  are  undergo 
deprejjing  pajjion^  when  the  difeafe  is  not 
4  epidmiCy 
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epidemic^  to  whom  we  cannot  trace  it  from 
any  place  where  the  human  effluvia  could 
be  fuppofed  to  be  confined  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  or  from  any  perfon  in  the  difeafe, 
of  which  perhaps  there  is  no  other  perfon  ill 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  feveral  miles 
around ;  and  in  fhort,  when  we  cannot  con- 
nect it  with  any  of  the*  caufes  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fources  of  the  diftemper. 

On  extraordinary  occafions  of  this  kind, 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  fuppof^;, 
that  notwithftanding  the  apparent  yigoyr 
of  the  patient,  his  body  has  been  pepul^arly 
predifpofed  to  catch  the  infection,  ^n^, 
fonie  contagion,  not  forcible  enough  to  jr^* 
^ny  other  perfon,  -  has  by  feme  Hnoh- 
ferved  means  been  conveyed  to  him;  pr 
fo  many  fuppofitions  difpleafe,  we  m^y  fupr 
pofe  at  ,oncie  that  ther^  is  in  fome  cafes-a 
fpurce  of  this  feve?*:  net  yet  beea 

fufpeded.  For  although  tKe  numerpiis  pbr 
fervatioiis  that  h^vp  been  rivade,  giv^  the 
.  -?  jftrongeft 
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ftrongeft  reafon  to  think,  that  jiuman  efflu- 
via produces  this  difeafe,  we  have  no  right 
to  infer  that  it  cannot  arife  alfo  from  fome 
other  fource*. 

*  The  difficulty  of  difcovering  the  real  fources  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  all  their  fources,  appears  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  pains  v/hich  have  been  beftowed  in  inveftigating  the 
fubjeft:  If  there  is  a  difeafe  in  the  world,  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  ef  which  is  interefting  to  one  part  of 
mankind  more  than  all  the  reft,  it  is  the  plague  in  thofc 
countries  where  It  is  fo  extremely  apt  to  break  out ;  yet  it 
appears  from  the  following  extrad,  that  the  moft  enlight- 
ened even  there  are  flill  in  doubt  on  that  fubjedl. 

"  M.  Michel,  medecin  de  I'hopital  de  Smyrne,  paroit, 
d'apres  un  memoire  dont  il  eft  auteur,  remis  par  M.  le 
Baroa  de  Tott,  a  la  focietp  de  medicine,  croire  a  la  iponta, 
neite  de  la  pefte ;  il  en  cite  comme  preuve  le  fait  fuivant : 
Un  patre  ifole,  ne  communiquant  avec  perfonne,,tpipjb;j 
inalade  en  gardant  fes  troupeaux  j  il  fe  rendit  dans  «n 
lieu  habite  ou  il  communiqua  la  pefte,  dont  il  fe  trouva 
lui-meme  attaque.  Ce  fait  prouveroit  beaucoup,-fi  J^'m 
pouvoit  Crre  alTez  certain  que  ce  patre  n'a  eu  de  commu- 
nication  avec  peiibnne,  fi  I'on  favoit  depots  combien  dc 
temps,  et  avec  quelle  precaution  il  e'toit  ifole;  mais  les 
preuves  font  trop  difficiles  a  etablir  fur  ces  objets,  pour 
^u'on  puifle  rien  conclure  d'apres  ce  fait.  On  eft  done 
fontraint  de  xeconnoitre  qu'on  ignore  egalement  s'il  eft 

■  cn  efFet  un  pays  qui  foit  le  berceau  de  la  pefte,  quel  eftce 
:pay6,  fuppofe  xju'il  y  cn  ait  on;  enfin,  fi  elle  fe  declare 
quelquefois  fpontaneiment ;  et  fi  le  premier  qui  en  eft  at- 
taque devient  le  foyer  d'ou  elle  emane." 

Vide  Hiftoire  de  la  Societe  Royale  de  Medecine, 

f.  Annces  1777  &  1778,  p.  305/ 

There 
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There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  from 
hiftory  and  authentic  records,  that  mahg- 
nant  fevers  were  formerly  more  frequent, 
more  univerfal,  and  raged  with  greater 
violence  in  Europe  in  general,  and  in  this 

ifland  particularly,  than  they  have  done 

of  late. 

This  is  generally  imputed  to  the  ftreets 
and  houfes  of  moft  of  the  cities,  and  of 
London  in  particular,  being  more  fpacious, 

dry,  and  airy. 

From  their  being  infinitely  more  cleanly, 
in  confequence  of  the  new  method  of 
paving. 

'  From  the  inhabitants  not  being  fo  much 
crowded  together. 

'^"^From  their  being  more  cleanly  in  their 
houfes  and  perfpns. 

From  the  poor  in  particular  being  more 
commodioufiy  lodged,  more  falubrioufly 
nourifhed,  and  better  taken  care  of  in  all 
refpettso 

From 
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From  the  difeafe  being  more  judicioufly 
I  treated  by  medical  pra<aitioriers  in  general 
■  And,  above  all^ 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  the 

Peruvian  bark. 

Duping  the  civil  wars  in  Charles  the 
Firft's  time,  this  fever  raged  with  deftruc- 
tive  violence  in  the  camps,  and  degenerated 
into  an  abfolute  plague  in  the  capital,  and 
in  other  parts  of  England* 

Some  of  the  circumftances  which  have  a 
tendency  to  fpread  this  difeafe,  and  render 
it  more  maUgnant  and  peftilential,  prevail, 
it  will  be  faid,  in  a  greater  degree  in  Scotr 
land  than  in  England;  yet  the  latter  has 
been  more  frequently  fubjed:  to  peftilential 
and  malignant  fevers  than  the  former; 
and  when  this  calamity  laft  raged  with  fo 
much  violence  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland,  it  was  little  felt  in  the  northern, 
•wbiQh  naturally  may  be  imputed  to  the 

H  h  iiioun- 
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mountainous  nature  and  northerly  fituation 
of  Scotland;  the  one  expofing  the  atmo- 
fphere  to  a  brifker  ventilation,  and  the  other 
bracing  the  fibres  of  the  inhabitants  by  frofts 
of  longer  duration  *, 

This  fever  fometimes  creeps  on  in  fuch  a 
flow  and  infidious  manner  as  fgarcely  to  be 
obferved,  or  wearing  fuch  a  mild  and  inno- 
cent afped  as  to  give  no  alarm  for  perhaps 
two  or  three  days. 

The  patient  perceives,  indeed,  alternate 
fenfations  of  heat  and  cold,  but  fo  gentle, 
'  that  he  thinks  them  of  little  importance. 

They  are  followed  by  fome  degree  of  un- 
eafmefs  in  his  head,  by  want  of  appetite, 

*  To  prevent  the  Scots  from  being  too  much  elatefl 
with  this  or  any  other  advantage,  they  have  never  wanted 
good-natured  friends,  who  without  grudging  them  either 
their  ftorms  or  their  frofts,  are  fond  of  reminding  them  of 
every  circumftance  that  may  tend  to  moderate  their  pride, 
and  who  fail  not  to  remark,  that  if  their  country  is  lefs 
fubjeft  to  peftilence,  it  is  more  expofed  to  famine  than 
England.  This  circumftance  affords  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  are  not  lefs  fond  of  a  joke  upon  account  of 
its  age,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Scots  in  repartee. 

liftlelTnefs, 
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liftleffhefs,  and  dejeaion  of  fpirits,  to  re- 
move which  his  friends  endeavour  to  drag 
him  into  company,  or  advife  him  to  try  to 
(hake  off  this  liftleflhefs  by  exercife,  to 
which  he  generally  is  extremely  averfe.  In 
this  condition  his  pulfe  is  fometimes  a  little 
quicker,  at  other  times  about  the  natural 
ftandard;  and  he  himfelf,  never  quite  well, 
nor  apparently  very  ill,  remains  feveral  days 
brooding  over  uncomfortable  ideas,  and 
either  does  not  fleep,  or  feels  little  or  no 
refrefhment  from  his  fhort  and  difturbed 
numbers,  ftarting  at  the  fmalleft  noife,  and 
fometimes  when  there  is  none,  gradually 
lofmg  ftrength,  the  uneafmefs  in  his  head 
augmenting  to  a  kind  of  giddinefs,  his 
limbs  and  joints,  particularly  his  knees,  feel- 
ing weak,  and  yielding  to  the  weight  of  his 
body ;  but  a  kind  of  tremor  of  his  hands  be- 
ginning to  be  perceived,  and  alfo  in  his 
tongue,  when  he  is  defired  to  put  it  out,  jt 
is  at  laft  difcovered  that  the  patient,  inftead 

H  h  2  of 
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of  being  difturbed  with  vapours,  is  under 
the  infi  uence  of  a  dangerous  fever. 

This  fever  on  other  occafions  attacks 
in  a  more  open  and  avowed  manner.  The 
rigor  at  the  beginning  being  ftronger,  the 
fucceeding  heat  greater,  and  the  pulfe 
quicker,  but  varying  in  this  circumftance 
every  two  or  three  hours,  the  uneafmefs  or 
confufion  of  the  head  being  ftrongly  mark- 
ed from  the  firft,  and  Is  fometimes  accom- 
panied with  a  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  of  one  eye,  fometimes  with  a  teafing 
and  conftant  fenfe  of  throbbing  in  the 
head,  which  prevents  fleep  and  haftens 
delirium. 

Without  either  the  pain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orl;)it,  or  this  throbbing  in  the  arteries, 
many  have  from  the  beginning  an  increafmg 
confufion  in  the  head,  which  with  a  flower 
pace  condufts  to  ftupor  and  infenfibility, 
very  few  retaining  their  fenfes  till  death. 

Exacerbations 
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Exacerbations  are  obfervable  towards 
night,  during  which  the  deUrium  feems  a 
little  higher,  and  the  patient  more  reftlefs. 
His  eyes,  which  generally  are  from  the  be- 
ginning heavy,  and  a  little  inflamed,  be- 
come now  more  lively,  he  is  apt  then  to 
fpeak  quicker  than  ufual,  and  fhews  an 
uncommon  rapidity  in  all  his  motions;  a 
fierce  anfwer  from  a  patient  of  a  mild  cha- 
racter is  a  bad  fymptom. 

Some  nice,  obfervers  think  they  can,  in 
particular  fituations  of  this  fever,  difcover 
the  ftate  of  the  brain  from  the  eyes  alone. 

When  thefe  appear  unufually  quick  and 
piercing,  they  imagine  delirium  is  threat- 
ened. 

When  fixed  and  fierce,  they  indicate 
ftartings,  fubfultus,  and  great  ftruggling. 

When  half  fhut,  heavy,  and  bleared 
with  tears,  they  import  the  greateft  degree 
of  ftupor. 

H  h  3  Whea 
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When  blood  feems  extravafated  in  the 
eyes,  the  cafe  is  alriioft  hopeleft. 

But  in  general  when  the  patient  does  get 
any  flee^)  at  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  his 
eyes  are  only  half  fhut;  and  when  he 
awakes,  he  feels  not  refreflied,  and  often 
denies  that  he  has  been  afleep  at  all. 

Sicknefs,  and  even  vomiting  at  the  be- 
ginning, are  not  unfrequent  fymptoms, 
though  not  effential  to  this  fever. 

Alfo  pains  in  the  loins,  and  that  fenfe  of 
wearinels  in  the  limbs,  ufual  in  all  fevers. 

The  tongue  is  at  firft  whitifli,  and  gene- 
rally moift,  as  if  covered  with  a  thin  moift' 
white  fiir,  and  fometimes  it  is  of  a  dry, 
fmooth,  gloffy,  red,  or  crimfon  appearance, 
which  at  laft  attains  a  dark-brown  colour 
and  horny  confiftence. 

A  fudden  proftratioil  of  ftrength  fome- 
tiiji£.s  happens,  fo  that  the  patient  is  in  dan- 
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ger  of  fainting  when  he  is  raifed  from  an 
horizontal  pofture*  When  this  proftration 
happens  early,  it  may  be  reckoned  the  moft 
diftinguifhing  or  the  pathognomonic  fign 
of  this  fever. 

There  is  fometimes  very  little  thirft 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  at 
other  times  the  thirft  is  incelfant ;  from 
about  the  third  day  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
the  fecretion  of  faliva,  with  a  drynefs  and 
bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth. 

The  fymptoms  are  commonly  more  va- 
rious in  this  than  in  any  other  fever;  the 
urine,  though  in  general  varying  lefs  than 
in  other  fevers,  yet  fometimes  is  remarkably 
pale,  and  fometimes  of  a  dark-red  colour. 
When  the  arine,from  being  thick  and  high- 
coloured,  becomes  thinner  and  paler,  with- 
out any  great  quantity  of  liquor  having 
been  drank  to  occafion  fuch  an  alteration, 
it  is  an  indication  of  impending  or  increafmg 

delirium.  . 

Hh4  A  particular 
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A  particular  eruption  of  little  fpots,  like 
flea-bites,  is  the  frequent,  but  not  the  con- 
ftant  attendant  of  this  difeafe.    Thefe  fpots 
appear  generjilly  on  the  neck,  breaft,  and 
back,  feldom  on  the  face  and  limbs;  they  are 
to  be  feen,  but  not  felt,  having  no  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  fkin;  they  are  feen 
fometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  fixth  day, 
.  at  other  times  not  till  the  end  of  the  fecond 
week  ;  they  feldom  appear  after  that  period, 
and  are  never  critical ;  they  are  rather  a  bad 
fymptom,  though  many  recover  upon  whom 
they  appear :   The  fpots  are  generally  of  a 
crimfon  complexion,  and  the  darker  the 
more  dangerous,    When  thefe  petechia  are 
quite  black,  or  when  purple  vibices,  like  the 
weals  of  a  ftripe,  appear  at  the  fame  time, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

Bleedings  at  the  qofe  fometimes  occur  at 
the  fame  time,  which  are  very  feldom  ufe- 
.fi^l,  but  rather  prcgnofticate  ill. 


It 
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It  fometimes  happens  that  in  the  firft 
two  days  the  patient  lofes  ftrength  to  a 
degree  that  does  not  ufually  occur  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day;  in  fuch  cafes  the  pa- 
tient is  in  the  utmoft  danger,  in  far  more 
thaa  if  the  fame  degree  of  weaknefs  had 
come  on  gradually.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  delirium  is  of  the  high  kind,  with 
a  wild  frantic  look,  with  unufual  quick- 
nefs  in  the  voice  and  motions,  although  all 
the  vshile  the  pulfe  is  low;  and  inftead  of 
a  tremor  of  the  hands,  there  is  a  ftrong  fub- 
fultus  tendinum.  Such  cafes  are  generally 
accompanied  with  wakefulnefs,  and  often 
terminate  fatally  on  or  before  the  feventh 
day. 

But  the  delirium  of  this  fever  much 
oftener  confifts  of  a  low  ftate  of  ftupidity, 
attended  with  frequent  muttering;  in  which 
the  patient,  from  having  been  too  acute  of 
hearing,  becomes  almoft  perfectly  deaf. — 
This  is  generally  accounted  a  favourable 

fymptom, 
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fymptom,  and  certainly  has  a  good  effect, 
hindering  the  patient  from  being  difturbed 
by  afty  accidental  noife,  or  by  the  whifpers 
which  are  apt  to  go  on  too  conftantly  in  liis 
bed-chatnber. 

When  this  difeafe  lingers,  that  is,  when 
it  paflfes  the  fecond  week,  the  patient  is  apt  f 
to  continue  for  feveral  days,  with  little  al- 
teration, in  a  ftate  where  the  infenfibility  is 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  f 
feems  in  a  confiderable   meafure  to  be 
owing  to  deafnefs;  for  although  he  is  not 
able  to  combine  a  number  of  ideas,  yet 
when  a  fimple  proportion  is  hollowed  into 
his  ear,  defiring  him  to  put  out  his  tongue, 
or  afking  if  he  choofes  to  drink,  he  dired- 
ly  {hews  that  he  undcrftands  what  is  de- 
fired.    And  he  fhews  the  fame  degree  of 
intelligence  when  certain  figns  are  made  to 
Jiim,  by  accommodating  himfelf  as  much  as 
is  in  his  power  to  what  is  propofed.  When 
a  veffel  containing  a  liquor  he  relifhes  is 

prefented 
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prefented  to  his  fight,  he  immediately  pre- 
pares his  lips  for  fucking  it  in.  When  he 
khows  that  the  velfel  contains  a  liquor  he 
dillikes,  he  fliakes  his  head  or  fhuts  his 
itiouth  and  eyes  as  often  as  it  is  offered.-^ 
Froiik  this  flate,  after  lingering  for  many 
days  with  little  variation,  the  patient  not 
unfrequently  recovers. 

But  there  is  a  greater  and  more  dan- 
gerous degree  of  infenfibility,  which  occurs 
when  the  patient  lies  in  this  dozing  ftate, 
where  he  fhews  that  kind  of  confufion  and 
want  of  accuracy  of  idea,  which  people 
have  in  fome  oppreffive  dreams.  In  this 
ftate  the  patient  evinces  a  fenfe  of  bodily 
uncafmefs,  without  being  fufficiently  dil- 
tind:  to  refer  to  the  part  of  his  body  where 
the  impreflion  is  made. 

Thus  patients  who  are  not  very  attentively 
looked  after,  are  apt  to  have  painful  exco- 
riations, or  particular  parts  greatly  inflamed, 
and  even  threatening  mortification,  from 

the 
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the  mere  prefTure  of  their  bodies,  by  being 
allowed  to  lie  too  conflantly  on  the  fame 
parts.  They  difplay  a  general  fenfe  of 
pain,  by  a  frequent  moaning,  but  have  not 
fufficient  accuracy  to  point  to  the  part 
affeded. 

The  irritation  of  fseces  in  the  redurti,  or 
of  urine  in  the  bladder,  fometimes  occafions 
much  diftrefs  to  the  wretched  patient,  whofe 
oppreffed  and  bewildered  fenfes  cannot  dif- 
tinguifh  the  caufe  of  his  fufferings,  and 
which  Nature  in  particular  cafes  is  tedious 
in  relieving.  But  that  this  reteption  is  the 
caufe  of  his  diftrefs,  is  fufficiently  evident 
from  his  giving  over  moaning,  and  acquir- 
ing a  ftate  of  comparative  eafe  and  calranefs 
immediately  after  evacuation. 

This  circumftance  fhould  prompt  thofe 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  patient, 
to  redouble  their  attention,  in  endeavouring 
to  difcover  the  fource  of  his  fufferings  when 

he 
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he  fhews  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs,  and  to 
■  make  up  for  the  confufion  of  his  fenfes  by 
the  diftinanefs  of  theirs.  The  acutenefs 
even  of  a  nurfe  on  fuch  occafions  may  fave 
a  patient  whole  hours  of  diftrefs,  and  pof- 
fibly  may  fave  his  life. 

There  is  a  particular  fymptom,  which,  if 
I  am  to  judge  from  the  cafes  that  have  come 
under  my  own  obfervation,  I  fhould  think 
fully  as  dangerous,  if  not  more  fo,  than  the 
laft  mentioned.  When,  the  patient  lying 
on  his  back  (for  that  is  his  conftant  pofture 
when  this  fymptom  occurs),  with  his  eyes 
open,  receives  with  marks  of  eagernefs  the 
drink  that  is  prefented  to  him,  and  having 
taken  a  mouthful,  keeps  it  in  his  mouth 
without  attempting  to  fwallow  it;  not  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  fwallow  it,  for  after  he  has 
kept  it  in  his  mouth  a  confiderable  time,  if 
the  cup  is  prefented  to  his  lips  again  with 
more  drink,  he  immediately  fwallows  the 
firft  mouthful,  and  takes  a  fecond,  which 

he 
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lie  retains  in  his  mouth  in  the  fame  manner 
he  did  the  firft. 

It  feems  as  if  the  patient,  upon  feeing 
the  Hquor,  has  the  idea  of  taking  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  immediately  forgets  that  he  is 
to  fwallow  it,  which  marks  a  very  great 
degree  of  abfence  or  confufion  of  mind; 
he  will  on  thefe  occafions  retain  it  a  very 
long  time  in  his  mouth,  and  perhaps  fpit  it 
out  at  laft,  or  allow  it  to  glide  out  imper- 
ceptibly,  if  no  means  are  ufed  to  make  him 

fwallow  it.  The  means  are,  fimply  to 

{hew  him  the  liquor,  and  prefent  the  cup 
or  fpoon  to  his  hps  again  while  he  has  the 
former  fpoonful  in  his  mouth  j  at  fight  of 
a  fecond  fpoonful  he  fwallows  the  lirft ;  on 
feeing  a  third  approach  he  fwallows  the 
fecond;  and  fo  on,  till  he  has  taken  the  full 
quantity  intended,  or  till  he  fliews  averfion 
to  the  taking  any  more.  The  only  pre- 
caution necelfary  is,  to  give  the  different 
fppoAfuls  at  fliort  intervals,  an4  not^  top 

rapidly. 
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rapidly,  left  a  fit  of  coughing  b?  raifed, 
and  the  liquor  rejeded. 

It  may  feem  ftrange  that  the  fame  degree 
of  recolledion  that  prompts  the  patient  to 
fuek  in  the  liquor,  does  not  alfo  prompt 
him  to  fwallow  it.  Whoever  thinks  fo  may 
account  for  it  in  any  other  manner  he  thinks 
more  fatisfadory  ;  but  thofe  who  will  atten- 
tively obferve  all  the  various  fymptoms  of 
this  fever,  will  find,  that  in  certain  cafes 
this  happens  exadtly  as  above  reprefented. 

I  myfelf  have  been  alTured,  on  entering 
the  patient's  bed-chamber,  "  that  he  could 
"  no  longer  fwallow;  that  he  could  take 
"  indeed  a  little  into  his  mouth  ;  but  there 
"  he  would  keep  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
"  hour  perhaps,  and  then  would  allow  it 
"  to  efcape  out  of  his  mouth  again,  withoyt 
"  fwallowing  a  drop."  On  which  I  have 
called  for  fome  wine,  the  fame  liquor  which 
r  had  been  told  the  patient  could  not  fwal- 
low, and  have  given  him  one  fpoonful  after 
4  another, 
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another,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
till  he  had  taken  the  quantity  I  judged 
proper. 

A  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  however,  is 
alfo  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  which  fome- 
times  proceeds  from  the  drynefs  of  the 
throat,  and  fometimes  from  aphthae  on  the 
tongue  and  throat;  but  the  cafe  above 
mentioned  is  an  effentially  different  fymp- 
tom. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  bad  fymptom,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  caufe,  when  the  patient, 
after  putting  out  his  tongue,  forgets  for  a 
confiderable  time  to  draw  it  in  again,  or 
fhews  a  continual  uneafmefs,  by  frequently 
throwing  the  bed-clothes  from  his  body  and 
endeavouring  to  get  out  of  bed,  without 
giving  any  reafon,  when  afked,  for  fo 
doing. 

The  patient  is  frequently  obferved  to 

draw  his  breath  in  a  laborious  or  convulfive 

manner,  fetching  deep  fighs  or  rather  fobs, 

as  if  he  were  under  fevere  affliaion  or  felt 

much 
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much  oppreflion  about  the  pr^cordia  *. 
The  breath  and  perfpiration  alfo,  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  have  been  found  ftronger  and 
more  ofFenfive  ;  and,  upon  preffing  the  Ikin 
of  the  patient,  a  fenfation  of  a  peculiar 
penetrating  heat  remains  on  the  hand  for 
fome  minutes  after ;  whereas  the  heat  com- 
municated by  the  fkin  of  a  patient  in  the 
inflammatory  fever  is  more  tranfient. 

The  heat  of  the  fkin  is  more  moderate 
at  the  beginning,  in  this  than  in  other 
fevers;  and  unfortunately,  this  peculiar  and 
permanent  heat  is  not  perceptible  till  the 
difeafe  is  far  advanced. 

The  languor  and  defpondency  of  the 
patient's  mind  is  ftrongly  marked  from  the 
beginning  in  the  dulnefs  and  heavinefs  of 
his  eyes  j  but  it  is  a  fatal  fymptom  when 
the  eyes  become  blood-fjiot  and  glaffy, 
which  often  happens  before  the  termination 
of  this  fever. 

*  The  region  of  the  heart. 

I  i  Towards 
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Towards  the  clofe,  when  Nature  and  the 
efforts  of  the  phyfician  prove  unable  to  refift 
the  mahgnity  of  the  difeafe,  all  the  diftin- 
guifhing  marks  of  fevers  are  obliterated ; 
and  the  concluding  fcene  is  common  to  all. 

The  ftrength  being  almofl:  entirely  ex- 
haufted,  the  patient  lies  conftantly  on  his 
back,  with  a  perpetual  propenfity  to  Hide  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  ;  the  hands  fhake 
when  they  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing, 
and  a  continual  twitching  is  obferved  in  the 
tendons  of  his  wrift;  the  tongue  trembles 
when  it  is  pufhed  forth  for  the  infpedion  of 
the  phyfician,  or  all  attempts  to  pufli  it 
forth  are  unfuccefsful ;  a  black  and  glutinous 
cruft  gathers  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  to  the 
increafe  and  inconveniency  of  which  the 
patient  fcems  now  infenfible.    He  feems 
equally  infenfible  to  the  ardour  of  thirft ; 
he  mutters  to  himfelf ;  he  dozes  with  his 
mouth  half  open,  the  lower  jaw  falling 
down  as  if  the  mufcles  were  too  much  re- 
laxed to  refift  its  own  gravity;  he  fees 
4  .  ■  .  objeds 
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objeds  indiftindly,  as  if  a  dark  cloud  hung 
before  his  eyes  ;  fmall  black  particles,  called 
by  phyficians  mufchae  volitantes,  play,  as  is 
believed,  before  his  eyes ;  for  he  often 
catches  v/ith  his  hands  at  thofe  or  fome  fuch 
objeds  of  his  difordered  brain  ;  he  fre- 
quently extends  his  arms  before  and  above 
his  face,  feeming  to  contemplate  his  nails 
and  fingers ;  at  other  times  he  fumbles 
with  his  fingers,  and  picks  the  wool  from 
off  the  bed-clothes ;  he  lofes  the  power  of  re- 
tention ;  the  evacuations  pafs  involuntarily  j 
and,  as  if  lamenting  his  own  deplorable 
condition,  tears  flow  down  his  ghaft.ly 
countenance ;  the  pulfe  flutters  fmall  as  a 
thiL.ul,  and  on  a  preffure  very  little 
ftronger  than  common,  is  not  felt  at  all ; 
his  legs  and  arms  become  cold  ;  his  nails 
and  fingers  blackifh  ;  his  refpiration  is  in- 
terrupted by  hiccup,  and  finally  by  death. 

It  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  add,  that  a 
general  defcription  is  different  from  a  par- 

I  i  1  titular 
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ticular  cafe  ;  in  the  one  all  the  fymptoms 
are  enumerated,  though  they  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  united  in  every  individual. 

In  this  fever  it  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  the  fymptoms  now  mentioned  are 
prevented,  and  the  duration  of  the  difeafe 
fhortened,  by  a  fatal  diarrhoea  or  dyfentery. 

Some  phyficians  have,  by  fplitting  this 
difeafe,  made  two  diftinft  fevers,  defcribing 
the  one  under  the  name  of  the  flow  nervous, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  the  putrid 
malignant  fever. 

On  comparing  the  defcFiptions,  however, 
or,  what  is  of  more  importance,  on  ftudying 
the  fymptoms  from  Nature,  it  will  appear, 
at  leaft  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  two  are 
elfentially  the  fame,  and  that  the  apparent 
difference  depends  upon  the  degree  or  upon 
the  different  conflitutions  of  the  patients. 

We  are  told,  "  that  the  nervous  fever 
'*  attacks  perfons  of  weak  nerves,  thin  poor 
"  blood,   dejeded  fpirits,  and  exhaufled 

"  habits  J 
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"  habits  ;  whereas  the  putrid  fever  is  more 
**  likely  to  appear  among  thofe  of  a  fuller 
"  habit  of  body,  ftronger  conftitution,  and 
"  who  are  accuftomed  to  richer  and  hotter 
"  diet." 

I'he  difeafe,  I  imagine,  attacks  perfons 
of  all  conftitutions  ;  but  thofe  of  the  firft 
defcription  are  moft  fufceptible  of  it,  and 
the  fymptomsare  in  fome  particulars  different 
when  it  is  ingrafted  on  the  one,  from  what 
tii^_y  are  on  the  other.  The  elfential  fymp- 
tom  of  great  debility  and  nervous  affe<£tion 
are  common  to  both. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  one  has 
its  feat  in  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  juice, 
and  the  other  in  the  blood  itfelf,  I  have 
nothing  to  fay  farther,  than  that  before  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  taken  to  find  out 
what  is  feated  in  the  nervous  juice,  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  afcertain  that  there  is  fuch  a 
juice  ;  and  even  then  the  reft  of  the  opinion 
is  hypothetical,  will  be  difficult  to  prove, 

I  i  3  and 
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and  when  proved,  will  leave  the  method  of 
cure  where  it  is  at  prefent. 

Many  of  the  fymptoms  of  this  nervous 
fever  are  unqueftionably  common  to  all 
fevers,  and  fome  of  the  moft  diftinguifliing 
marks  of  this  do  not  appear  at  the  beginning, 
or,  perhaps,  in  many  inftances,  not  till  a 
method  of  cure  has  been  adopted  that  would 
not  have  been  ufcd  if  the  nature  of  the 
dileafe  had  been  known.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance therefore  to  detedt  this  as  foon  as 
pofhble ;  which  confideration  may  form 
an  apology  for  recapitulating  fuch  circum- 
ftances  and  fymptoms  as  peculiarly  diftin- 
guifh  this  fever ;  and  although  none  of 
them,  taken  fingly,  can  mark  with  certainty 
its  exiftence,  yet  the  combination  of  a  few 
will  form  that  degree  of  probability  which 
juftifies  a  decifive  praftice. 

|,  Inftead  of  the  ftrong  hard  pulfe  which 
attends  the  outfet  of  other  fevers,  in  this 
it  is  fpmetimes  fo  little  altered,  that  we 

are  " 
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.  are  apt  to  fufped  the  patient  exaggerates 
in  the  account  of  his  complaints  ;  it  varies 
more  than  other  fevers  both  in  quicknefs 
and  flownefs,  and  alfo  in  ftrength  and 
weaknefs  ;  and  fometimes  there  are  con- 
liderable  variations  even  in  the  courfe  of 
one  day. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  fkin  is  more  moderate 
at  the  beginning  of  this  than  of  other 
fevers  ;  for  that  penetrating  heat  of  thfc 
ikin,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  fever,  is 
not  perceptible  at  the  beginning. 

3.  The  fkin,  inftead  of  appearing  reddifli, 
is  generally  pale. 

4.  The  pain,  or  rather  heavinefs  of  the 
head,  is  not  fo  acute  as  in  other  fevers, 
but  is  attended  v^ith  more  dejedlion  of 
fpirits,  and  augments  with  a  flow  but 
fteady  pace,  feldom  remitting  after  it 
commences,  unlefs  it  is  checked  by  the 
bsrk. 

5.  When  this  heavinefs  in  the  head  is  at- 
tended with  tremor  in  the  hands,  there 

I  i  4  is 
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is  little  doubt  of  the  fever  being  of  the 
malignant  kind. 

6.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  languor  and 
defpondency  in  this  than  in  other  fevers. 

7.  Greater  mufcular  debility. 

If  a  fudden  and  unexpefted  debility  take 
place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  *. 

The  malignity  of  this  fever  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  debility  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

To  inveftigate  the  nature  of  the  fever 
from  the  appearance  of  the  blood,  is  equally 
uncertain  and  inexpedient,  both  becaufe  at 
the  beginning  even  of  this  fever  it  fliews 
fome  fliare  of  inflammatory  buif,  and  be- 

*  Monf.  Ti/Tot,  when  treating  of  malignant  fevers,  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  are  more  d;ingerous  than  they  feem,  like 
a  dog  who  bites  >vithout  barking ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that  "  Le  caradere  dillinaif  des  fievres  ma- 
"  li-gnes,  c'eft  la  perce  totale  des  forces  d^s  le  comipence- 

ment." 

This  however  I  fliouJd  confider  as  barking  very  loud; 
but  this  decifive  fymptom  does  not  always  appear  till  the 
fever  has  exilled  fome  days. 

caufe 
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Caufe  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to 
bleed  or  no,  is  one  chief  reafon  of  our  wifli- 
ing  in  the  firft  place  to  be  certain  of  the 
nature  of  the  fever. 

The  weaknefs  that  immediately  follows 
bleeding  'fhews  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
fever  and  the  impropriety  of  the  evacuation. 

When  the  fymptoms  are  fo  obfcure  or 
ambip:uous  that  we  cannot  form  a  decided 
opinion  refpedling  the  nature  of  the  fever, 
the  obfcurity  may  be  difpelled,  or  at  leaft 
fome  light  may  be  derived  from  the  follow- 
ing circumftances : 

Whether  putrid  fevers  prevail, 

Athough  no  fuch  epidemic  does  prevail, 
whether  -mj  connedion  or  communication 
can  be  traced  between  a  fingle  perfon  in 
this  kind  of  fever  and  the  patient. 

Whether  the  patient  has  lately  been 
weakened  by  excefles,  by  difeafe,  by 
hemorrhage  from  wounds  or  otherwife. 


Whether 
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"Whether  he  has  been  long  under  the  in-j 
fluence  of  the  depreffing  paflions,  or  of  de- 
jedion  of  fpirit,  independent  of  a  kpown 
caufe. 

Having  paid  due  attention  to  every 
fource  of  information,  and  after  weighing 
every  circumftance,  being  at  length  fatisfied 
that  the  fever  is  of  the  malignant  kind,  we 
proceed  to  the  cure. 

As  confined  air,  particularly  that  which  is 
loaded  with  human  effluvia,  feems  fo  in- 
timately conneded  with  the  peculiar  ma- 
lignity of  this  fever,  the  expediency  of  a 
free  ventilation  through  the  patient  s  cham- 
ber is  obvious,  and  perhaps,  if  not  of  itfelf 
the  moft  effedlual  curative  meafure  that  can 
be  taken,  is  at  leaft  that  upon  which  the 
fuccefs  of  all  the  others  feems  moft  to  de- 
pend. 

To  thofe  whofe  circumftances  aiFord  the 
comfort  of  a  fpacious  well-aired  bed-cham- 
ber, 
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ber,  all  the  benefit  that  can  flow  from  this 
meafure,  will  be  obtained  by  occafionally, 
throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
allowing  the  room  to  be  refrefhed  by  a> 
current  of  fr«fh  air. 

When  the  chamber  is  fmall,  if  the  vvea- 
ther  is  mild,  and  the  patient  can  with 
tolerable  convenlency  be  carried  into  the 
open  fields  or  into  a  garden,  and  allowed 
to  fit  there  a  few  hours,  it  ought  to  be  done  5 
for  this  pradice  has  been  found  highly  re-* 
frelhing  and  cordial. 

When  from  various  circumftances  this 
cannot  be  done,  every  means  in  our  power 
to  procure  a  free  ventilation  muft  be  ufed, 
^nd  the  chamber  fhould  be  frequently  re- 
freflied  Ly  forinking  it  with  vinegar. 

Confining  the  patient  conftantly  to  his 
bed,  under  a  load  of  bed-clothes,  by  which 
means  his  body  is  always  furrounded  by  a 
kind  of  vapour-bath  of  his  own  effluvia,  is 
exhaufting  and  pernicious. 

The 
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The  bed-clothes  ought  to  be  in  no  greater 
quantity  than  is  agreeable  to  his  own  fenfa- 
tion  J  and  when  he  can  fit  up  in  an  elbow- 
chair  with  his  clothes  loofely  put  on,  it  is 
often  a  refrefhing  change  of  pofture  and 
iituation. 

There  are  inflances  of  patients  in  this 
fever,  who  while  lying  in  bed  thought  their 
ftrength  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  they  could 
not  pofTibly  fit  in  an  ere£l  pofture  even  for 
a  few  minutes;  yet  upon  being  carried  on 
a  couch  into  the  open  air,  and  remaining 
there  for  two  or  three  hours,  have  been  fo 
much  refrefhed,  and  have  acquired  fuch  an 
acceifion  of  ftrength  or  fpirits,  as  not  only 
to  fit  up,  but  even  to  ftand  and  walk  a 
Httle. 

In  cafes  where  the  patient  can  eafily  be 
moved  into  the  open  air,  it  is  not  impolTible 
that  the  cheering  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
rural  objeas,  with  the  refrefhing  fmell  of 

plants, 
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plants,  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year, 
may  contribute  to  the  cordial  efFed  which 
a  free  cool  atmofphere  is  found  to  produce. 

Thofe  who  have  been  long  teazed  and 
haraffed  for  want  of  reft,  while  confined 
under  a  load  of  bed-clothes,  have  obtained 
refrefhing  llumbers  after  their  bodies  have 
been  cooled  by  the  reftorative  influence  of 
the  open  air;  and  afterwards  find  their  beds 
more  comfortable,  particularly  when  fur- 
nifhed  with  clean  Iheets  and  cool  frefli 
covers.  With  changes  in  this  laft  article, 
thofe  who  can  afford  it,  fhould  frequently 
be  furnifhed. 

Whatever  benefit  is  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  a  ftronger  and  more  effedual 
ventilation  in  this  fever  than  was  formerly 
allowed ;  or  from  the  open  atmofphere, 
when  the  patient  can  with  fafety*  and 
conveniency  be  carried  into  it,  the  honour 
is  due  to  thofe  who  firft  advifed  and 
introduced  this  judicious  and  fuccefsful 
pra(Sice  in  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 

pox. 
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pox.  After  its  falutary  effeds  were  manifeft 
in  the  one  difeafe,  its  application  to  the 
other,  was  obvious ;  and  indeed  when  we 
recoiled:  that  putrid  fevers  often  originate 
in  places  where  a  perfcdly  free  ventilation 
cannot  be  obtained,  its  application  to  this 
difeafe  feems  more  natural  than  to  the  other. 

As  in  the  high  inflammatory  fever  the 
fymptoms  feem  to  arife  from  the  heart  be- 
ing ftimulated  to  ftronger  exertions  than 
are  confident  with  health,  and  therefore  we 
look  for  the  cure  in  fuch  means  as  we 
know  have  a  tendency  to  abate  thefe  violent 
exertions  ;  fo  in  this  fever,  whofe  ftriking 
feature  is  debility,  in  which  the  nervous 
energy  feems  impaired,  and  the  adion  of 
the  heart  is  w^eaker  than  is  confident  with 
health,  we  look  for  the  cure  in  fuch  means 
as  ^ive  vigour  to  the  vital  powers. 

Evacuants  which  diminilh  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  and  humours,  and  refrigerants 
which  are  thought  to  abate  their  heat,  are 

therefore 
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therefore  thought  proper  in  the  firft  cafe; 
cordials  and  ftrengtheners  in  the  fecohd. 

It  has  been  thought  that  bleeding  may 
be  neceffary  at  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  to  prevent  the  fever  from  running  too 
high,  and  producing  inflammations  of  the 
brain,  lungs,  or  other  vital  parts. 

But  all  the  obfervations  I  have  been  able 
to  inake,  and  the  knowledge  I  have  other-' 
wife  been  able  to  acquire,  convince  me  that 
we  have  much  more  certainty  of  the  bad 
etfeds  of  blood-letting  in  this  fever,  than 
we  have  of  the  evils  it  prevents ;  part  of 
this  convidion  I  have  received  from  the 
writings  of  two  very  eminent  and  very 
learned  phyficians,  neither  of  whom  feera 
themfelves  however  to  have  been  fo  fully 
convinced  of  the  bad  efFeiSts  of  this  eva- 
cuation. 

Dr.  Huxham,  after  defcribing  the  cafe  of 
a  patient,  with  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  cf  a 

putrid 
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putrid  fever,  adds,  "  He  was  bled  to  about 
*'  ^xii.  •from  his  arm,  but  this  gave  him  no 
"  manner  of  relief  \  the  oppreffion,  fighing, 
*'  fainting,  and  anxiety  continuing  as  bad 
*'  as  ever,  7iay  rather  increafng\  a  violent 
"  hemorrhage  alfo  broke  forth  from  his 
"  nofe;  which  continuing  from  both  nof- 
"  trils,  he  was  bled  again  to  ^x.  about 
"  twelve  hours  after  the  former  bleeding: 
"  Neither  did  this  give  him  any  relief  but 
"  increafed  his  wcahicfs  confderably,  and  he 
*'  continued  as  anxious,  reftlefs,  and  op- 
"  prelTed  as  ever,  without  even  the  leaft 
"  fleep*'* 

The  Doctor  continues  to  relate  the  low 
ftate  to  which  his  patient  was  reduced,  and 
the  dreadful  fymptoms  which  accompanied 
it;  that  he  avoided  giving  him  the  hot, 
alexipharraic  and  volatile  cordial  medicines, 
which  it  was  too  much  the  pradice  of  that 
,  time  to  adminifter  in  fuch  cafes ;  that  he 

»  Vide  Huxham's  Effay  on  Fevers,  page  63  and  64. 

I  alfo 
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alfo  declined  the  application  of  blifters,  but 
that  having  experimentally  and  repeatedly- 
known  the  great  ufe  of  the  bark,  in  pre- 
venting and  flopping  the  advance  of  gan- 
grenes, he  ordered  that  medicine  with  elixir 
vitrioli ;  and  by  the  continued  ufe  of  thefe 
and  feme  other  reftoratives  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

The  ingenuoufnefs  difplayed  in  the  re- 
cital of  this  cafe,  muft  ftrike  every  body ; 
few  will  be  furprifed  that  the  two  bleedings 
afforded  fo  little  relief,  and  many  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  if  the  learned  phyfician  had 
treated  his  patient  from  the  beginning  as  he 
•did  at  the  end,  the  difeafe  would  fooner 
have  come  to  a  happy  termination. 

Indeed  he  feems  afterwards  to  lean  to 
this  opinion  himfelf ;  for  in  a  fubfequent 
part  of  his  book  he  exprefTes  himfelf  in 
thefe  words :  "  In  truth  bleeding  in  a  con- 
"  tagious  difeafe,  as  arifing  merely  from 
"  contagion,  feems  not  indicated ;  becaufe 
"  the  contagion  is  intimately  mixed  with 

K  k  «  the 
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"  the  humours,  and  by  drawing  off  a  fmall 

"  part  of  the  blood,  you  very  little  leflen 

**  the  whole  contagion,  which  will  have  its 

"  efFedt  whether  you  bleed  or  bleed  not*." 

The  reafo-n  affigned  for  bleeding  not  be- 
ing indicated,  is  unqueftionably  very  in- 
genious ;  but  the  reafon  which  makes  the 
greateft  impreflion  upon  my  mind  for  not 
bleeding  in  this  fever,  is  fimply  becaufe  it 
feems  generally  to  do  harm. 

Thole  who  ftill  are  of  opinion  that  bleed- 
ing is  neceffary  in  this  fever,  confine  it  to 
thofe  cafes  in  which  the  pulfe  is  ftrong  and 
full.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the 
pulfe  is  generally  not  ftrong  and  full  in  this 
difeafe ;  and  when  the  pulfe  is  in  this  ftate 
we  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  a  difeafe  of  a 
different  nature  is  impending  j  this,  to  be 
fure,  may  ferve  as  an  apology  for  the  eva- 
cuation, which,  if  we  had  been  certain  of 

*  Vide  Huxham's  ElTay  on  Fevers,  page  ipz. 

/T  the 
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the  nature  of  the  fever,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
pulfe,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  have  done. 

The  other  work  above  alluded  to,  which 
helped  ■  to  give  me  an  early  impreffion  of 
the  inexpediency  of  bleeding  in  this  fever, 
is  the  Obfervations  on  the  Jail  or  Hofpital 
Fever,  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle  : — This 
karned  gentleman's  words  are,  "  But  in' 
"  the  fecond  ftatCj  when  the  fever  was 
"  manifeft,  if  the  pulfe  was  full,  I  generally 
"  took  away  fome  blood,  if  that  had  not 
"  been  done  before.    When  the  fymptomsi 
"  run  high,  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  that 
"  kind  feemed  indicated ;  yet  I  obferved  that 
"  large  bleedings  generally  did  harm^  by  fin^- 
"  itig  the  pulfe  and  qffeSling  the  head.  Nor 
"  was  a  moderate  bleeding  to  be  repeated 
"  without  caution  ;  for  as  feveral  circum- 
"  ftances  here  were  different  from  thofe-  of 
"  common  fevers,  fo  experience  fhewed, 
"  that  even  thofe  whofe  blood  was  fizy, 

K  k  2  "  unlefs 
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**  unlefs  their  lungs  were  inflamed,  were 
"  the  worfe  for  a  fecond  bleeding*." 

Certainly  there  can  be  few  ftronger  rea- 
fons  for  bleeding  than  an  inflammation  in 
the  lungs;  but  I  imagine  this  is  not  a  com- 
mon fymptom  in  the  malignant  fever. 

The  fame  learned  gentleman  afterwards 
fays,  "  But  what  is  ohfervable^  if  the  patient 
"  had  been  once  or  twice  largely  bled,  on 
"  the  firft  fymptoms,  he  would  fometimes 
"  pafs  over  the  fecond  ftage,  and  from  a 
"  condition  little  removed  from  health,  his 
"  pulfe  would  be  apt  to  fink,  and  he  fud- 
"  denly  become  delirious.  Now,  whether 
"  this  change  was  occafioned  by  mifcon- 
"  dudt,  or  came  in  the  courfe  of  the  dif- 
"  eafe,  I  found  it  neceflary  to  vary  my 
"  method,  and  to  have  for  my  principal 
"  intention,  the  fupport  of  the  vis  vitse  f ." 

•  Vide  Sir  John  Pringle's  Obfervations  on  the  Dlfeafes 
of  the  Army,  pages  306  and  307. 
f  The  fame,  page  311. 

I  did 
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I  did  think  the  above  remark  fo  very 
shfervahle^  that  I  became  more  and  more 
cautious  of  bleeding  in  this  fever,  being 
confirmed  in  a  more  fuccefsful  practice  by 
what  this  dihgent  and  attentive  phyfician 
continues  to  relate,  concerning  the  accident 
by  w^hich  he  was  induced  to  give  the  bark 
to  a  man  ill  of  this  fever  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  bark,  he  candidly  owns,  was  not 
given  on  account  of  thofe  or  any  other 
fymptom  of  the  fever,  but  becaufe  a  morti- 
fication threatened  the  patient's  back  after  a 
blifter.  The  ufe  of  this  medicine  not  only 
flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  mortification  on 
the  man's  back,  but  gave  a  favourable  turn 
to  the  fever;  which  happy  efFedt  did  not 
efcape  Sir  John  Pringle's  attention,  but  led 
him  to  give  the  bark  in  many  other  cafes, 
the  good  effed  of  which  he  enumerates. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  this  fever  is 
moft  apt  to  begin  with  inflammatory  fymp- 
toms,  in  fuch  patients  as  are  much  expofed 
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to  cold  and  moifture;  and  that  in  camps 
particularly,  fymptpms  of  that  complexion 
are  more  apt  to  appear  when  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  than  in  cities,  which  is  imputed 
to  foldiers  having  fewer  conveniencies,  and 
being  lefs  guarded  againft  the  influence  of 
cold,  than  the  loweft  clafs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns. 

Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Difeaies  of  the  Military  Hofpilals,  obferVes, 
"  That  this  malignant  fever  began  varioufly 
"  in  different  fubjedcs;  for  the  moft  part 
"  with  cold  and  fhivering,  pain  in  the  head, 
"  and  other  fymptoms  commonly  defcribed 
"  as  peculiar  to  this  fever.  In  fome,  it  be- 
"  gan  with  a  JJmrp  pain  of  the  fide^  or  other 
"  parts,  attended  with  acute  inflammatory 
"  Symptoms^  &G."  A  little  below  he  makes 
the  following  judicious  reiledion  :  The 
*'  reafon  of  this  difference  of  fymptorps  in 
^'  the  beginning,  and  of  thefe  different  ap- 
pearances  of  the  blood,  feemed  to  be,  that 
fqch  patients  as  laboured  under  pleurifies, 

"  low 
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"  low  or  other  fevers,  being  brought  into 
*'  hofpitals,  where  the  maUgnant  fever  was 
"  frequent,  had  their  original  diforders 
**  changed  into  this  fever  by  breathing  a 
"  fcul  infeded  air,  and  by  their  commu- 
*'  nication  with  thofe  ill  of  the  fever  and  of 
«  fluxes*" 

Upon  the  whole.,  I  imagine  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  admitting  of  very  few,  if  any 
exceptions,  that  bleeding  is  highly  impro- 
per when  we  are  certain  that  the  difeafe  is 
the  true  nervous  malignant  fever;  for  fmce 
we  find  that  this  fever  can  change  the  na- 
ture of  highly  inflammatory  difeafes,  and 
convert  them  into  its  own,  to  venture  upon 
this  evacuation  in  cafes  where  no  local  in- 
flammatory complaint  is  fuperadded,  mufl: 
do  ftill  more  harm  by  hurrying  on  th$ 
fymptoms  of  debility,  by  much  the  moft 
dangerous  of  the  difeafe. 

*  Vide  Dr.  Monro's  Account  of  Difeafes  in  the  Military 
hofpitals,  &c.  pages  7  and  8. 

Kk  4  To 
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To  free  the  alimentary  canal  of  all  im, 
purities,  is  equally  expedient  in  this  as  in 
other  fevers,  and  the  fooner  it  is  done  the 
better;  on  the  very  firft  appearance,  there- 
f6re,  of  uneafinefs  in  the  head,  liftleffnefs,  or 
alternate  heats  and  colds,  five  or  fix  grains 
of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diffolved  in  a  quart 
of  warm  water,  or  of  camomile  infufion, 
of  which  the  patient  may  drink  half  a  pint 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it  excites 
vomiting,  which  ought  to  be  afilfted  as 
ufual  by  drinking  freely  of  warm  water. — 
The  emetic  generally  relieves  that  oppref- 
fion  about  the  precordia  which  fo  common- 
ly attends  this  difeafe. 

If  this  medicine  (hould,  fome  hours  after 
operating  as  an  emetic,  alfo  aft  effedually 
as  a  purgative,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  no 
other  purgative  will  b?  necJelTary. 

But  if  it  only  proves  emetic,  the  contents 
of  the  inteftines  fhould  be  entirely  evacuated 
the  following  day  by  a  proper  cathartic 
jjiedicine. 

The 
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The  evacuation  by  a  cathartic  undoubted- 
ly weakens  in  fome  degree,  as  well  as  that 
by  venefedion  ;  but  this  is  more  than  com- 
penfated   by   the   benefit   refulting  from 
cleanfmg  the  bowels  of  their  impure  con- 
tents ;  whereas  venefe£tion,  without  pro- 
ducing any  certain  benefit,  is  apt  to  occafion 
greater  debility,  and  of  a  nature  not  fo, 
eafily  to  be  remedied. 

Befides,  a  cathartic  exhibited  in  proper 
time  often  prevents  the  bad  effedls  of  too 
fevere  purging,  by  carrying  off  the  fource 
of  an  impending  diarrhoea,  which  might 
foon  take  place  in  confequence  of  bilious 
matter  and  other  impurities  being  pent  up 
in  the  bowels. 

And  in  cafe  a  diarrhoea  has  actually  come 
on  before  we  fee  the  patient,  the  firft  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  give  a  purgative,  whofe 
operation  fhould  be  affifted  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  imperial,  or  of  water  gruel,  or 

barley- 
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barley-water,  with  fome  cream  of  tartar 
diflblyed  in  them ;  and  if  the  patient 
feems  much  fatigued  and  exhaufted  by  the 
preceding  loofenefs  and  the  operation  of  the 
purgative,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  Thebaic 
tincture  may  be  given  in  a  fpoonful  of  fim-r 
pie  cinnamon  wafer. 

It  was  obferved  before,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  conftantly  in  remembrance,  that  the 
danger  of  this  fever  is  in  proportion  to  the 
debility.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  in  thq 
common  remitting  fever  it  is  always  pru- 
dent to  delay  giving  the  bark,  and  to  con-, 
fine  our  treatment  to  antimonial  alteratives, 
faline  mixtures,  and  neutral  falts,  in  ex- 
pediation  of  a  more  complete  remiffion ;  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  how  much  more 
improper  it  would  be  to  delay  that  power- 
ful medicine  in  this  infidious  diftemper, 
where  the  force  of  the  circulation  feems 
impaired  from  the  beginning,  and  the  moft 

dangerous 
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dangerous  proftration  of  ftrength  is  apt  to 
come  foon  after  the  firft  perception  df  any 
ailment, 

V/hen  a  malignant  fever  happens  to  he 
epidemic,  the  flighteft  appearance  of  com^ 
plaint  fhould  give  an  alarm,  and  forms  a 
good  reafon  for  ordering  an  emetic  and 
purgative;  if  to  the  headach  is  joined  de^ 
jeaioii  of  fpirits,  flight  chills  and  heats,  and 
the   fmalleft  tendency  to  tremor  in  the 
hands,  the  alarm  fhould  be  taken  indepen- 
dent of  any  reigning  epidemic,  and  in  both 
cafes  the  bark  {hould  be  given  immediately 
after  thofe  evacuations.— What,  while  the 
ikin  is  dry?  When  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
fpiration?  During  the  fpafm?  Yes,  during 
any  thing. 

Theoretical  opinions  muft  in  fuch-an 
emergency  have  no  weight :  A  dangerous 
debility,  and  a  train  of  malignant  fymptoms 
jire  threatened  3  the  bark  is  found  the  moft 

powerful 
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powerful  means  of  preventing  thefe;  and 
notwithftanding  its  aftringent  quality,  fre- 
quently promotes  a  falutary  diaphorefis 
more  effectually  than  any  of  the  medicines 
which  enjoy  from  prefcription  the  title  of 
diaphoretics.  When  the  patient  is  out  of 
danger  you  may  account  for  this  in  the 
beft  manner  you  can,  and  fettle  the  point 
at  leifure,  whether  in  producing  thefe  ef- 
feds  it  has  aded  in  the  charader  of  a  tonic, 
a  diaphoretic,  or  an  antlfeptic. 

In  the  circumftances  that  have  been  de- 
fcribed,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  being  af- 
certained,  and  the  alimentary  canal  intirely 
cleanfed,  the  bark  fhould  be  given  without 
waiting  for  very  diftind  remiffions.  To  wait 
for  fuch  when  the  difeafe  appears  from  the 
beginning  to  be  the  nervous  malignant 
fever,  is  to  wait  for  what  will  not  happen  ; 
depriving  the  patient  of  a  probable  chance 
of  the  fever  being  carried  off  at  onte,  and 
allowing  him  to  incur  a  ri&  which  might 

have 
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have  been  prevented,  of  finking  fuddenly 
into  fuch  a  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  infeafi- 
bility,  as  will  render  the  bark  and  all  other 
medicines  of  no  avail. 

Having  refolved  then  on  giving  the  bark, 
our  next  care  fhould  be  to  avoid  the  very 
common  error  of  underdofmg  it.  One 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  medi- 
cine may  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty-four  hours ;  or  if  it  is  difagree- 
able  to  the  patient  in"  fubftance,  what  is 
equivalent  to  this  quantity  may  be  given  in 
deco61:ion;  fome  patients  can  take  the 
powder  in  the  decodion  as  eafily  as  in  any 
-mother  vehicle.  A  much  larger  quantity  has 
been  recommended  by  fome  authors  in  the 
fame  fpace  ot  time,  but  there  are  very  few 
patients  whofe  ftomachs  can  bear  a  greater 
quantity,  and  many  who  cannot  take  fo 
much.  The  expediency  of  increafing  or 
diminifhing  the  dofes  muft  depend  upon 
circumftances.    Whether  this  medicine  be 

given 
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given  in  fubftance  o?  in  deco£tion,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  elixir  of  titriol  is 
often  found  to  render  it  lighter  and  more 
agreeable,  perhaps,  in  fome  eafes,  more 
effectual. 

If  the  pulfe  is  particularly  fmall,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  great  weaknefs,  a  little 
wine  may  be  given  occafionally  even  at  this 
period  of  the  fever;  it  may  be  added  to  pa- 
nado  or  water-gi-uel,  if  the  patient  can  take 
any  fuch  nouriihment  j  or  a  little  may  be 
mixed  with  each  dofe  of  bark,  which  fome- 
times  is  found  to  remain  eafier  on  the 
fbomach  by  this  addition.  But  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  or  continuing  wine  at  this 
period,  depends  on  the  ftrength  of  the 
pulfe  and  the  effedi  of  the  cordial. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  bark  itfelf, 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  will  prove  open- 
ing in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  fuperfede  the  ufe 
of  any  other  means  for  that  purpofe  j  but  if 

the 
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the  body  continues  bound,  it  will  be  expe- 
dient to  procure  one  motion  daily  -by 
clyfters.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  bark  ex- 
cites a  purging,  this  effed:  may  be  reftrain- 
ed  by  giving  two  or  three  drops  of  lauda- 
nuni  in  each  dofe,  or  every  fecond  dofe  of 
bark. 

After  the  medicine  has  been  continued  in 
this  manner  for  two  or  three  days,  we  often 
have  the  fatisfadlion  to  find  the  fever  in- 
tirely  thrown  olT,  or  abated  in  a  confider- 
able  degree.  In  either  cafe  it  will  be  proper 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  but  in  a  much 
fmaller  quantity,  for  two  or  three  days 
morc^  at  the  end  of  which  the  fever  is 
generally  gone,  and  the  pulfe  flower  than 
before  it  began. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  this  fever,  that  a 
quick  and  weak  pulfe  is  accompanied'  writh 
difficult  refpiration  and  confufion  in  the 
head,   and  that  both  fyraptoms  proceed 

principally 
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principally  from  debility;  in  fuch  cafes  the 
bark-  renders  the  pulfe  fuller  and  ftronger, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  fuller,  it 
becomes  alfo  flower  ;  the  opprefTive  breath- 
ing abates,  the  threatened  delirium  is  re- 
moved, the  fkin,  which  was  before  dry,  is 
perceived  to  be  moift,  with  a  warm  and 
gentle  perfpiration,  and  a  fediment  is  foon 
after  perceived  in  the  urine. 

But  if  after  a  fair  trial  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  difeafe  feeras  to  have  repelled  the 
powers  of  the  medicine,  ftill  there  is  no 
harm  done,  the  fever  will  run  its  courfe,  but 
the  patient  has  as  good,  perhaps  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  at  laft,  than  if  the 
trial  had  not  been  made;  for  although  the 
bark  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fever,  it  may  tend  to  obviate  or 
lelTen  in  fome  degree  that  exceffive  proftra- 
tion  of  flrength  which  is  its  moft  alarming 
fymptom.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impoffible 
to  prove,  that  what  does  not  happen,  or 

happens 
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happens  only  in  a  certain  degree^  would 
have  happened  in  a  greater  degree  if  a  dif- 
ferent method  had  been  followed*  Yet  in 
certain  cafes  where  the  bai-lc  has  failed  in 
throwinp;  off  the  fever,  it  feemed  to  me  that 
the  medicine  had  ftill  contributed  to  fupport 
the  patient's  ftrength,  and  to  prevent  the 
exceffive  debility. 

When  however  this  powerful  febrifuge 
fails  in  the  principal  objed:  of  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  fever,  and  when  the  patient 
perhaps  naufeates  any  farther  ufe  of  the 
medicine,  our  next  care  muft  be  to  fupport 
his  ftrength  by  light  nourifhment  and  more 
agreeable  cordials,  during  the  continuation 
of  the  difeafe;  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
by  laxative  clyiters  feafonably  adminiftered, 
to  obviate  that  tenfion  and  fwelling  of  the 
belly^  difficulty  of  making  water,  and  other 
inconveniencies,  which  are  the  confequence 
of  conftipation;  and  if  clyfters  are  not 
fom>d  effedual  in  preventing  or  removing 

LI  thefe, 
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thefe,  a  gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or  fome 
other  mild  purgative,  muft  be  occafionally 
given,  which  in  this  fituation  v^iil  prove,  in 
efFed,  a  reftorative  and  not  a  weakener,  by 
throwing  out  of  the  body  the  fource  of 
many  teafmg  and  exhaufting  fymptoms  :  A 
few  grains  of  James's  powder,  given  twice 
or  thrice  in  twenty-four  hours,  often  proves 
the  moft  beneficial  laxative  that  can  be 
given. 

Although  the  fever  has  eluded  the  firft  at- 
tempt of  removing  it  by  the  bark;  and 
although  the  patient,  difgufted  with  the 
quantity  he  has  fwallowed  during  the  trialy 
has  refufed  to  take  any  more,  yet  if  after- 
wards in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  this  dif- 
guft  wears  off,  and  the  patient  can  be 
perfuaded  to  take  two  or  three  dofes  irr 
the  twenty-four  hours ;  even  this  fmalf 
quantity  has  often  feemed  to  me  to  fupport 
the  patient  againft  that  dangerous  debility, 
which  feems  ever  impending  in  this  fever. 

The 
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The  reputation  of  the  bark  is  independ- 
ent of  theoretical  opinions.  Thbfe  who 
believe  in  a  ptltrefcency  of  the  blood  and 
humours  give  it  as  an  antifeptic ;  thofe  who 
believe  in  no  fuch  matter,  give  it  as  a  tonic: 
For  my  own  part,  I  recommend  it  as  a 
medicine  that  does  good,  without  pretending 
to  know,  and  being  little  folicitous  about  the 
particular  charader  in  which  it  ads. 

It  IS  not  uncommon  in  the  pradice  of 
medicine,  for  phyficians  to  follow  the  fame 
plan  ofi  different,  or  perhaps  oppofite  prin- 
ciples. Thus  one  may  recommend  ripe 
fruit,  vegetable  juices,  and  acidulated  drinks 
in  this  fever,  with  a  view  to  corred  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours;  another 
who  knows  it  is  impoffible  for  thefe  fruits 
and  drinks  to  correa  what  he  thinks  does 
riot  exift,  may  ftill  prefcribe  them  with  a 
view  to  their  deterging  the  excretory  veffels, 
by  their  fudorific  and  diuretic  qualities  j  and 

LI  2  each 
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each  may  be  confirmed  in  his  fuppofition 
by  the  benefit  the  patient  receives  fi-om  the 
prefcription.  Some  people  may  doubt 
either  fuppofition,  but  nobody  can  doubt 
the  agreeable  and  refrefhing  elFeds  of  fuch 
fruits  and  juices  on  the  parched,  thirfty, 
and  languid  patient. 

Sometimes  ripe  fruits,  particularly  fliraw- 
berries  and  wine,  are  the  only  nourifhment 
he  will  take  j  which  circumftance  of  itfelf 
forms  a  prefumption,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
pereft  for  him.    At  other  times,  when  he 
refufes  panado,  fago,  rice,  when  prepared 
without  wine,  he  will  take- them  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity  mixed  with  wine  and 
fugar;  and  when  he  takes  fuch  nourifhment 
with  any  degree  of  relifh,  they  feldom  fail 
of  being  beneficial.    They  enable  him  to 
bear  the  open  air  and  a  free  ventilation  for 
a'  longer  time,  which  always  tends  to  haften 
his  recovery. 

When 
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When  that  proftration  of  ftrength,  fo 
often  mentioned,  has  taken  place,  and  is 
followed  by  ftupor,  low  delirium,  twitch- 
ing of  the  tendons,  and  other  fymptoms ; 
however  proper  we  may  think  the  bark 
would  be,  and  however  eager  ^we  are  to 
give  it,  this  is  no  longer  in  our  power.  In 
this  ftate  the  patient  generally  rejedls  it  in 
all  its  forms,  or  will  only  take  it  in  fuch  fmall 
quantity  as  can  be  of  no  fervice.  Yet  the 
cafe  is  not  entirely  hopelefs ;  for  even  in 
this  fituatioo,  if  the  lips  are  moiftened  with 
a  little  warm  wine^  fweetened  with,  fugar, 
he  will  fhew  a  relifti  for  it,  and  when  given 
in  fpoonfuls,  will  fuck  it  into  his  mouth, 
Avith  figns  of  fatisfad:ion,  after  rejeding 
every  medicine  with  difguft,  and  refufmg 
every  other  kind  of  nourilhment  whatever. 

In  one  particular  cafe  of  this  nature, 
which  I  well  remember,  after  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  (perhaps  near  a  pint)  had 
been  given  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  I  per- 
ceived the  patient's  pulfe  acquire  ^ftrength 

L  1  3  and 
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and  become  flower,  while  the  infenfibiUty 
feemed  to  wear  gradually  away  ;  but  the-, 
relations  taking  an  alarm  at  this  quantity  of 
wine,  notwithftanding  thofe  flattering  ap- 
pearances, withheld  it,  and  offered  the  pa- 
tient fome  other  drink,  which  in  their 
opinion  was  more  fuitable  to  his  cafe.  Not", 
withftanding  his  again  and  again  rejeding 
eveiy  thing  they  offered,  it  was  not  till 
after  they  plainly  perceived  the  pulfe  begin 
to  flnk,  and  the  delirium  to  return,  that 
they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give  more 
wine,  which,  upon  my  returning  to  vifit  the 
patient,  I  perfuaded  them  to  do,  and  with 
the  fame  fuccefs  as  before, 

I  have  known  inftances  alfo  where  the 
phyfician  not  being  convinced  that  the  fill- 
ing of  the  pulfe  and  removal  of  delirium  was 
owing  to  the  wine,  has  fet  afide  the  ufe  of 
k  in  the  fame  manner,  till  the  return  of  the 
bad  fymptoms  obliged  him  to  refume  it, 
not  without  remorfc  for  having  made  an 
.1  experiment 
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experiment  which  had  like  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  patient. 

It  is  generally  neceflfary,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
begin  by  giving  the  wine  warm  with  fugar, 
to  inHuce  the  patient  to  take  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls,  but  afterwards  he  takes  it  freely 
cold,  and  without  fugar. 

The  reader  might  be  aHoniftied  were  I 
to  mention  the  quantity  of  wine  I  have 
known  fome  patients  take  in  this  fever,  and 
in  fome  cafes  of  the  confluent  fmall-pox, 
where  the  weaknefs,  infenfibility,  and  other 
fymptoms  were  the  fame,  and  where  the 
recovery  of  the  patient  was  evidently  owing 
to  that  cordial  alone.    The  proper  rule  is 
to  giv--^  <-he  wine  till  the  pulfe  fills,  the  de- 
lirium abates,   and  a  greater  degree  of 
warmth  returns  to  the  extremities.  Upon 
the  fmalleft  appearance  of  the  ftupor  com- 
ing back,  the  pulfe  quickening  and  fink- 
ing, for  they  all  go  together,  the  wine 
muft  be  refumed. 

L  1  4  Attentively 
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Attentively  obferving  this  rule,  I  have 
often  known  patients,  who  in  health  were 
not  fond  of  wine,  and  who  would  have  been 
intoxicated  with  a.  Tingle  bottle,  drink  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  two  bottles 
of  claret  without  any  other  effccT:  hut  that 
of  ftrengthening  the  pulfe,  abating  the  de- 
•lirivnn,  removing  the  tremor,  and  creating 
a  moderate  warmth  on  the  fkin.    In  others 
:I  have  known  a  much  greater  quantity  ne- 
cefiary  to  produce  the  fame  effea: ;  but  by 
giving  that  greater  quantity  the  fame  effed 
was  produced.    As  I  am  told  that  this  part  qf 
my  work,  (and  perhaps  many  others)  will 
be  expofed  to  cenfure,  I  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  exad  quantity  of  wine  which  I 
have  knowri  fome  particular  patients  take, 
with  the  beft  efFeds,  in  this  fever — ^it  is 
fufficient  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  given  in 
fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  will  willingly 
take,  till  the  effeds  above  mentioned  are 
produced,  and  then  flop  j  but  on  the  firft 
9  appear-9 
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appearance  of  the  pulfe  becoming  weaker, 
or  any  other  fymptoms  returning,  more 
wine  muft  then  be  given,  perfevering  in 
that  quantity  which  is  found  by  attentive 
oblervation  fufficient  to  keep  up  the  pulfe 
and  ward  off  the  other  bad  fymptoms. 

When  that  quantity  has  been  continued 
for  feveral  days,  it  may  be  gradually  di- 
ninifhed  ;  a  little  bread  foaked  in  the  wine, 
or  fome  other  fimple  nourifhment  may  be 
offered.  After  the  patient  is  able  to  take 
panado  mixed  with  wine,  or  bread  foaked 
in  it,  with  any  degree  of  relilh,  the  appe- 
tite fometimes  becomes  very  keen,  and  he 
is  even  willing  to  take  more  panado,  rice,  or 
fago  mixed  with  wine  than  is  proper  for 
him. 

This  return  of  appetite  is  undoubtedly- 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  indications  of  return- 
ing health  ;  but  it  muft  be  indulged  with 
caution  ;  the  patient  muft  be  allowed  to  eat 
jbut  little  at  a  time,  even  of  this  kind  of 

nourifh- 
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nourifhment,  and  to  return  very  gradually 
to  his  ufual  food. 

Soon  after  the  fever  is  entirely  removed, 
and  long  before  the  patient  has  recovered 
his  ftrength,  he  w^ill,  by  proper  manage- 
mentg  be  intirely  weaned  from  the  wine, 
or  his  allowance  may  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  glalTes  in  a  day,  if  the  phyfician 
ihould  think  that  quantity  more  proper 
than  none.  Indeed,  the  third  part  of  what 
formerly  had  proved  a  falutary  cordial  and 
a  reftorative,  would,  in  this  ftate  of  conva- 
lefcence,  occafion  a  dangerous  intoxication. 
So  great  a  difference  is  there  in  the  effed 
cf  this  cordial  upon  the  conftitution,  in  this 
ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  when  all  the 
natural  fundions  feem  loaded  and  clogged 
by  difeafe,  from  what  it  has  in  perfed 
health,  or  when  the  fever  being  juft  re- 
moved, the  animal  fundions  gradually  re- 
fume  their  former  courfe. 

Claret 
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Claret  is  the  wine  I  have  generally  re- 
commended, when  the  circumftances  of  the 
patient  could  afford  it.  I  have  feen  the 
fame  good  effedts,  however,  from  the  ufe  of 
Poi  i,  Madeira,  and  other  wines  ;  and  when 
no  kind  of  wine  is  to  be  had,  brandy  or 
rum  diluted  with  water  or  milk,  and 
fweetened  with  fugar,  muft  be  fubftituted 
in  its  place.  In  the  ftate  of  ftupor,  debi- 
lity, and  low  delirium,  already  defcribed, 
fpirits  diluted  have  nearly  the  fame  effe£t 
with  wine,  and  are  even  more  relifhed  by 
a  certain  clafs  of  patients. 

In  what  is  called  the  putrid  fore  throat, 
iind  in  cafes  where  the  fymptoms  of  weak- 
nefs,  always  confiderable  in  that  difeafe, 
are  greater  than  ufual,  the  bark  fometimes 
will  not  remain  upon  the  ftomach,  unlefs  it 
is  given  in  wine ;  and  when  fo  given  its 
beneficial  effeds  fecm  mofl  apparent  ;  and 
in  many  cafes  of  that  difeafe  which  I  have 
met  with,  where  this  reafon  for  giving  wine 
did  not  exifl:,  and  the  bark  was  taken  in 

very 
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very  confiderable  quantity  alone,  the  effed 
of  filling  the  pulfe  and  removing  the  alarm- 
ing debility  did  not  appear  to  me  fo  evident 
and  certain  as  when  the  medicine  was  given 
in  wine ;  even  a  /mailer  quantity  of  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  wine,  Teemed  to  have 
a  more  immediate  and  more  confiderable 
effecD:  than  a  much  larger  quantity  without 
wine. 

The  cynanche  maligna,  a  difeafe  ana- 
logous in  fome  elTential  circumftances 
to  this  fever,  was  frequently  epidemic 
in  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  for- 
merly lived.  Wherever  the  fymptom  of 
debility  was  confiderable,  my  conftant  prac- 
tice was  to  give  the  bark  from  th<^  beginning 
in  Port  wine  to  adults,  and  in  wine  and 
■water  to  children,  and  always  with  good 
effect ;  the  whole,  of  the  treatment  confided 
in  this  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  gargles.  In 
the  villages  around,  where  great  numbers 
•were  generally  ill  of  the  diforder  at  the 
fame  time,  and  where  fpirits  diluted  were 
preferred  to  wine,  the  fame  good  confe- 

quences 
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quences  attended  their  ufe ;  very  few  pa* 
tients  were  loft,  except  in  cafes  where  thb 
pradtice  was  not  obferved. 

I  have  feen  the  weaknefs  fo  great  in  this 
difeafe,  that  the  patient  could  not  fit  up  in 
his  bed,  that  his  throat  might  be  accurately- 
examined,  without  danger  of  fainting  •  yet 
after  a  few  dofes  of  bark  mixed  with  Port 
wine  or  Madeira,  his  pulfe  became  -ftronger 
and  fuller,  and  he  raifed  himfelf  with  little 
afliftance,  and  fat  up  firmly  ;  but  in  other 
patients,  in  nearly  the  fame  fituation,  double 
the  quantity  of  bark  tfken  in  any  of  the 
fimple  waters,  hardly  produced  the  fame 
efT^d:,  and  never  fo  foon  :  And  where  wine 
was  nc*:  to  be  got,  or  could  not  be  afforded, 
rum  or  brandy  diluted  feemed  in  all  refpeds 
equivalent.    However  pernicious  the  habi- 
tual and  immoderate  ufe  of  wine  or  other 
fpirituous  liquors  may  be  in  perfedi  health, 
yet  when  the  energy  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
is  fo  much  diminifhed,  and  the  vital  powers 

of 
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of  the  mufcles  fo  benumbed  by  certain  difeafes 
that  the  fpark  of  Hfe  feems  almoft  extin- 
guifhed,  thofe  cordials  are  then  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  keep  it  alive,  and  give  time  to 
the  bark  or  Nature  to  overcome  the  difeafe 
and  reftore  health  and  vigour. 

It  may  feem  extraordinary  that  I  make 
no  mention  of  Virginian  ihake-root,  contra- 
yerva  root,   the   volatile  falts,  camphor, 
muflc,  and  other  medicines  that  are  ufed  in 
the  low  ftate  of  the  nervous  fever; — all  I 
have  to  fay  on  that  head  is,  that  I  have 
^tried  each  of  their  powers  fnigly,  and  com- 
pared them  with  thofe  of  Peruvian  bark 
and  wine,  with  all  the  attention  I  am  ca- 
pable of  bellowing  ;  the  effed  of  which  has 
been  the  ftrongeft  convidion  on  my  mind 
that  none  of  them,  nor  any  combination  of 
them,  are  equal  in  efficacy  to  the  bark  and 
wine.     An  exception  perhaps  might  be 
made  in  favour  of  mufk,  which  when  given 
in  the  quantity  of  at  leaft  a  drachm  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  a  day,  has  a  peculiar  power  of 
abating  and  removing  the  fymptoms  of 
fubfuhus  tendinum  and  hiccup  ;  but  evea 
this  effed:  is  rendered  more  certain  by  giv- 
ing wine  at  the  fame  time  -;  and  befides, 
whatever  may  be  the  powers  of  mufk  as- 
an  antifpafmodic  or  diaphoretic,  tkofe  of 
wine  ai:e  infinitely  greater  as  a  cordial  and 
reftorative  *. 

When 

*  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervarions  and 
Inquiries,  there  is  a  very  accurate  account  of  an  epidemic 
diftemper,  by  Dr.  Sandeford  of  Barbadoes,  which  he  de- 
nominates a  putrid  remitting  fever.  Although  I  may  not 
perfeftly  agree  with  that  gentleman  in  fome  of  the  theo- 
retical opinions  he  feems  to  have  adopted,  yit  I  find  my 
own  obfervations  refpeding  the  little  efficacy  of  the  other 
medicines  ufually  given  in  this  fever  fo  ftrongly  confirmed 
by  wii?t  heobferved  in  their  ufe  on  that  occafion,  and  alCo 
the  powerful  eiFefts  of  the  bark,  that  i  am  tempted  to  ex- 
traft  the  following  paflage  : 

*'  Having  now  cleanfed  the  firft  paffages,  the  next  indi- 
"  cation  to  be  fulfilled,  appeared  to  be  that  of  checking 
*'  and  correfting  the  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  of 
<«  co-operating  with  Natare  in  eliminating  the  morbid 
matter  through  the  proper  excretories;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  warm,  cordial,  alexipharitiic,  and  antifeptic 
medicines  feemed  principally  neceflary ;  but  though 
*'  thefe  had  all  the  good  effefls  that  could  be  expeded  from 

them. 
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When  a  diarrhoea  fupervenes  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  the  patient  cannot  bear  in  his 
prefent  low  and  weakened  ftate,  Sir  John 
Pringle  recommends   fome   fpoonfuls  of 

chalk 

"  them,  m  keeping  up  the  vis  vita,  correftlng  the  hu- 
"  mours,  and  affilling  Nature  in  the  expulf.on  of  the 
«•  morbific  matter,  yet  all  thefe  prowd  uifufficient  of  them- 
"  /elves  to  eje£l  a  cure,  until  the  ufe  of  the  bark  was  in- 
"  troduced,  the  patient  often  diffolving  away  under  the 
"  violent  profufe  cold  fweats,  until  this  medicine  put  an 
"  cffeaual  check  to  them;  nay,  fo  Angular  was  the  effi- 
"  cacy  of  this  medicine  in  this  difeafe,  that  I  can  truly 
"  fay,  I  know  of  none  that  ivere  cured  'without  it  ;  and  all 
"  thofe  'Who  negleaed  to  take  it,  hoive'ver  conformable  they 
"  might  ha've  been  in  other  refpcBs,  'were  neverthelefs  often 
"  precipitated  into  the  danger  of  a  dropfy  or  confumption  : 
"  Of  fuch  indifpenfable  ufe  was  the  bark  in  this  difeafe  ! 

"  In  my  ft;  ft  ufe  of  this  medicine,  I  . blended  it  with  the 
"  alexipharmics,  in  the  form  of  a  decoftion  ;  but  as  ail 
"  the  good  efFefts  refulting  from  the  m\xwtfeemed  prtn- 
«'  cipally  oiving  to  the  bark  contained  in  it,  I  thought  it 
«'  was  but  juft  to  give  it  its  due  preference  ;  a  d  accord- 
«•  ingly  afterwards  adminiftcred  it  alone,  either  in  decodion 

or  fubftancc,  as  it  feemed  neceflary. 

«'  It  is  proper  to  remark  particularly,  that  whereas  moft 
'«  writers  forbid  the  ufe  of  the  bark  abfolutely,  unlefs  in  the 
'«  ftate  of  remiflion  and  intermiflion,  I  found  it  necefTary 
"  to  give  it  at  any  time  of  the  difeafe  indifcriminately  ; 
"  and  fuccefs  juftified  the  practice,  the  patient  otherwife 
"  diflblving  away  irretrievably  under  the  cold  colliquative 

fweats  he  had  perpetually  upon  him." 

There 
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chalk  julep  with  opium,  to  be  given  after 
every  loofe  ftool.  But  it  often  happens 
that  the  patient  will  not  take  that  medicine ; 
in  fuch  cafes,  a  few  drops  of  the  tinftura 
Thebaicain  a  little  warm  wine,  mulled  with 
cinnamon  and  fugar,  will  have  the  fame 
effedt.  Wine  thus  prepared  is  highly 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  tafte,  and  if  the 
diarrhoea  continues  obftinate,  to  the  few 
drops  of  Thebaic  tindure  given  after  each 
loofe  ftool,  may  be  added  a  proportional 
quantity  of  tindture  of  ipecacuanha  to  ren- 
der each  dofe  of  the  nature  of  Dover's 
powder,  and  may  be  taken  in  mulled  wine 
wKhout  being  perceived  by  the  patient. 

There  perhaps  cannot  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of  the 
influence  that  preconceived  opinions  have  even  upon  en- 
lightened minds,  than  what  may  be  obferved  from  the 
above  extraft.  This  gentleman  being  perfeftly  perfuaded 
that  the  blood  and  juices  were  in  a  putrid  ftate  and  that 
antifeptlcs  of  courfe  were  the  antidotes,  and  that  a  mor- 
bific matter  was  to  be  expelled,  thought  he  faw  all  this 
performed  by  medicines,  which  however  he  himfelf  de- 
clares in  no  one  inftance  flopped  the  difeafe,  but  which 
allowed  the  patient  to  diflblve  away. 

M  m  This 
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This  addition  renders  the  opiate  more  ef- 
fedual  in  reftraining  the  diarrhoea,  and  at 
the  fame  time  increafes  its  diaphoretic 
quality. 

Blifters,  although  pretty  generally  con- 
demned at  the  beginning  of  this  fever,  are 
recommended  by  many  authors  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftate,  and  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
ftupor  and  low  dehrium.  Thofe  who  re- 
commend them,  however,  as  happens  al- 
moft  conftantly  in  medical  matters,  are  of 
different  opinions  refpeding  their  manner 
of  a£ling.  Thofe  of  the  old  fchool,  who 
retain  the  idea  of  a  morbific  lentor  in  fevers, 
think  the  cantharides  are  abforbed  and  help 
to  diffolve  it;  others  impute  their  good  ef- 
feds  to  the  evacuation  of  fcrum,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  tends  to  produce  a  relaxation 
of  the  fpafm  of  the  extreme  veffels ;  fome 
think  they  ad  by  occafioning  revulfion; 
and  a  fourth  clafs  imagine  they  are  of  fer- 
vice  only  as  ftimulants. 

I  fhould 
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I  fhoiild  have  been  happy  to  have  found 
them  of  fervice,  although  the  particular 
.charaaei:  in  which  they  ad  had  remained 
a  fecret;  but  notwithftanding  my  having 
watched  their  effeds  with  all  the  attention 
I  am  capable  of,  and  formerly  with  a  ftrong 
prepofTeffion  in  their  favour,  I  cannot  aiTert 
that  I  ever  knew  veficatories  of  much  ufe  in 
any  ftage  of  this  difeafe;  but  I  have  fre- 
quently feen  the  patient  teafed  by  their  ir- 
ritating quality,  without  their  feeming  to 
have  any  other  effea-,    and  fometimes  I 
have  imagined  they  produced  that  diftreffing 
fymptom  defcribed  in  pages  475  and  476. 

The  duration  of  this  fever  is  uncertain ;  it 
m?y  be  thrown  entirely  off  by  the  earlieft 
evacuations  and  the  antimonials ;  or  havuig 
ftood  them,  its  courfe  may  be  abridged  by 
the  bark  ;  or,  baffling  the  efficacy  of  all 
medicines,  it  may  continue  its  progrefs  to 
the  end  of  the  fecond  week,  and  remain 
after  what  is  called  the  low  ftate  has  taken 

M  m  2  place,. 
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■  place,  with  no  very  confiderable  variation, 

for  a  week  longer,  and  in  fome  inftances  for 
two.  When  the  difeafe  is  prolonged  in  this 
manner,  it  has  been  already  faid,  that  our 
principal  objea:  fhoiild  be  to  prevent  the 
patient  from  fmking;  an  objed  which  will 
be  more  certainly,  though  lefs  fcientifically 
accompliflied  by  the  feafonable  adminiftra'. 
tion  of  light  palatable  nom-i£hment  and 
wine,  than  by  all  the  prefcriptions  with 
which  the  apothecary's  file  is  too  frequently 
loaded  on  fuch  occafions, 

I  have  declined  mentioning  many  reme- 
dies that  have  been  ftrongly  recommended 
for  particular  fymptcms,  being  convinced, 
on  what  appears  to  me  the  beft  ground,  that 
they  have  been  cried  up  far  above  their 
defert,  and  that  the  moft  efficacious  of  them 
are  inferior  to  the  means  recommended 
above. 

There  are  complaints  wherein  it  may  be 
r.ecelTary  to  order  medicines,  merely  for  the 

purpofe 
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purpofe  of  amufmg  the  imagination,  and 
fatisfying  the  prejudices  of  patients;  fome 
of  whom  cannot  conceive  that  a  difeafe  is  to 
be  cured  without  drugs,  and  feem  to  think 
it  will  be  the  focner  cured  the  fafter  they 
are  fwallowed ;  but  in  the  prefent  lituation 
the  patient  has  no  prejudices,  but  he  ftill  has 
a  diftin£tion  of  tafte  ;  and  if  he  is  teized  to 
fwallow  what  he  detefts,  it  will  put  him 
from  taking  that  cordial  nourifhment  which 
is  neceffary  for  his  fupport. 

In  very  malignant  cafes  this  fever  ends 
fatally  on  or  before  the  feventh  day,  but 
more  frequently  thofe  who  die  are  carried 
off  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end  of 
the  f^cond  week.  When  the  patient  furvives 
the  twentieth  day,  It  rarely  happens  that  he 
does  not  finally  recover :  When  the  fever 
terminates  favourably  before  or  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  week,  the  crifis  is  generally 
obvious;  but  when  that  happ,ens  at  a  later 
period,  particularly  if  after  the  third  week, 

4  he 
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the  favourable  turn  is  lefs  evident,  and 
fometimes  feveral  days  pafs,  during  which 
the  difeafe  abates  fo  gradually,  that  the  moft 
experienced  are  in  doubt  whether  it  abates 
or  not:   At  length,  however,  it  becomes 
evident  by  a  warm  moifture  being  percep- 
tible on  the  fkin,  by  the  dark-coloured 
gluey  fubftance  which  adheres  to  the  gums 
and  lips,  growing  lefs  tenacious,  and  being 
more  eafily  removed  ;  by  the  ftools  regain- 
ing a  natural  colour;  by  the  uririe  being 
made  in  greater  quantity,  and  depofiting  a 
fediment ;  by  a  return  of  appetite,  and  by 
the  pulfe  becoming  flower  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  difeafe. 

When  the  fever  has  been  of  long  dura- 
tion, fuppurations  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck  or  armpit  fometimes  take  place 
at  the  decline.  All  that  is  necelfary  to  be 
done  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  encourage  the 
fuppuration  by  the  application  of  poul- 
tices. They  generally  heal  without  difficulty 

after 
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after  breaking,  or  being  opened  by  the 
furgeon. 

Altbough  no  fuch  fuppurations  fhould 
take  place,  when  this  fever  is  of  an  uncom- 
monly malignant  nature,  it  always  leaves  a 
great  degree  of  w^eaknefs  behind  it;  and 
there  are  inftances  of  this  imbecility  not  be* 
ing  confined  to  the  body. 

Many  patients,,  particularly  thofe  ad- 
vanced in  life,  are  fubjed:  during  their  con- 
valefcency  to  fwellings  of  the  feet  and 
ancles ;  a  fymptom  which  for  the  moft  part 
dlfappears  gradually  as  the  ftrength  returns ; 
but  in  cafe  it  is  more  obftinate,  or  increafes 
and  feems  to  threaten  an  anafarca*,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  the  powder  of  jalap  rubbed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  nitre  or  fome  purgative 
of  the  fame  nature,  once  a'  week  5  and  fome 

X 

*  A  particular  fpecles  of  dropfy, 

gently 
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gently  diuretic  medicine  in  the  intervening 
days.  Promoting  the  fecretion  of  urine  is 
found  peculiarly  ufeful  for  the  removal  of 
this  fymptom  and  its  confequences.  I  have 
found  nothing  anfvver  that  intention  better 
than  pills  formed  of  frefh  fqnills  and  nitre, 
with  a  fmall  proportion  of  fpecies  aroma- 
ticEE.  "While  this  fwelling  of  the  ancles 
continues,  and  of  courfe  an  increafe  of  the 
difcharge  by  urine  is  to  be  wifhed,  Rhenifh 
is'  preferable  to  any  other  wine. 

In  all  cafes  where  the  fever  is  unufually 
prctra£led,  and  leaves  the  patient  in  ex- 
ceflive  weaknefs,  the  recovery  is  flow  and 
precarious,  and  the  greateft  care  is  required 
to  prevent  any  error  in  regimen  during  the 
convalefcence,  a  very  fmall  degree  of  excefs 
being  then  moft  apt  to  produce  very  trouble- 
fome  confequences. 

Food  of  eafy  digeftlon,  taken  in  fmall 
quantity  and  repeated  frequently,  gentle 

exercife 
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exercife  in  a  carriage  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  attention  to  prevent  coftivenefs 
by  fome  mild  laxative,  and  the  ufe  of  fome 
light  agreeable  bitter,  to  affift  digeftion  and 
prevcDt  flatulencies,  are  the  moft  approved 
means  of  promoting  the  return  of  the 
patient's  ftrength. 

I  have  now  given  the  cleareft  and^  moft 
intelligible  idea  which  my  reading,  ex- 
perience, and  reflexion,  fuch  as  they  are, 
enable  me  to  form  of  the  nature  of  fevers, 
with  what  appears  to  me  the  heft  method 
of  treating  them ;  happy  if  I  have  been 
able  to  add  a  fmall  ray  to  the  ftronger  lights 
thrown  on  this  important  fubjed  by  men  of 
far  brighter  abilities. 


THE  END. 


N  n 


ERRATA. 

Page  160,  line  8, /or  quanity,  read  qmntity. 

'77>  —  4>  ^"te,  fer  of  a  couife,  rea^f  of  CQvrCi. 

206,  —II,  6e/ore  the  perfon  iu/h-t  and. 

286,  — u/t.  rf«<j' can  produce  fever. 
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